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of Sapolio. 


young housc-maid 

le) Was sore afraid 

That her mistress would let her 6a. 
Tho hard she worked, 

And never shirked, 

At cleaning she was s-to-w. 


Now. all is bridht, 
Her heart is lidht, 


Soe, For she’s found-: Sap olio. 


CLOSED BY A TOUCH 


Snap OPENED BY A PULL 
Hook and Eye 


The hook has a little steel tongue "THERE is no coming undone. 
that holds the eye fast. No hurting the fingers. No 
HERE IT IS, _ Stretching the waist by the long 
reach over of the old-fashioned hook. 
It is ideal for plackets, too, es- 
pecially when the skirt closes in 
front. 
The only fastener that gives a flat 
effect. 
Ses the ahest coed If your dealer does not keep them, 
of the new hook. send ro cents for a sample card. 


THE SNAP DOES IT (Say whether white or black. ) 
SNAP HOOK & EYE CO., 377 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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See “The Mantle of Elijah,” by I Zangwill, p. 292 
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OW the news that Dundee had 

been evacuated by the British 

troops first reached the Boer com- 
mandoes around that city was a mystery 
in keeping with the general chaos of the 
initiative military operations in Natal. 
I was afterwards told that the informa- 
tion reached one of the commandoes late 
Sunday night, when a party of fourteen 
Boers, who, having ridden from New- 
castle on Saturday, missed the comman- 
does in the fogs on Sunday afternoon, 
rode straight into Dundee, in ignorance 
of its identity, and were surprised when 
they dismounted in front of a Red Cross 
hospital and discovered it was in charge 
of British surgeons. The Boers were dis- 
mayed. The British surgeons, not under- 
standing their perplexed expressions, eyed 
them with some misgivings, and express- 
ed their earnest hopes that the usages of 
civilized. warfare were sufficiently well 
known to these individual Boers to war- 
rant their respect for Red Cross corps. 
After explanations had cleared up the 
situation, so that the burghers were con- 
vineced that they had not ridden reckless- 
ly into a British trap, they set out in 
search of a commando with the news 
that the town was deserted, save of sey- 
eral hundred dead and wounded soldiers. 
In view of the very apparent confusion 
in the English eamp the previous after- 
noon, the sight of the Boers on Sunday 
morning praying, reading favorite chap- 
ters in their water-soaked Bibles, and 
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singing psalms with religious fervor and 
humility that made them wholly oblivi 
ous to things of earth, produced a 
strange impression upon one among 
them with a more or less critical eye as 
to the daily events of the war. Big drops 
of water dripped from cold cannons 
which, one might think, should have been 
hot with their deadly work. Plorses and 
mules for ammunition - wagons moved 
disconsolately about in the mud search- 
ing for forage. From the clumps of 
thorn trees over which blankets had been 
stretched, as partial protection from the 
saturated atmosphere, the deep and ear 
nest tones of masculine voices came at 
intervals in solemn psalms or frequent 
prayers. Since it was not their custom 
to perform the labor of week-days on 
Sunday in times of peace, they spent, 
practically, the first Sunday of the war 
in the presence of a defeated enemy, and 
at the most critical time of their opera- 
tions in Natal, unmindful of the most 
ordinary military precautions. 

The rugged Boers of the old school 
were impregnated with the orthodox be- 
lief that age has its reward in increased 
wisdom, and the authority to exercise 
this wisdom in commands to its juniors. 
The new generation accepted it, and 
made no protests when practically all the 
responsible military offices were given to 
the old commanders, who, in many in- 
stances, knew less of Briton’s modern 
military resources than the majority of 
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T were the most hopeful 
fpruit of tinal success, either 
in the near or the re 
mote future, and of 
establishing a United 
States of South Af 
rica independent ot 
any foreign control. 

Accordingly, when 
the old Boers, known 
locally as the “ Dop 
pers,” gathered on 
this Sunday morning 


kkerstroom 


for religious services, 
those of the younger 
element, whose educa- 
tion had released 
them from the literal 
interpretation of the 
laws of Moses, took 


advantage of the sus- 


pension of offensive 
hostilities to dry 
their soaked boots 
and blankets, mend 
their saddles, and at- 
tempt to secure resi 
after the fearful fa- 
tigues of the cam- 
paign. suggestion 


that the English 
troops in Dundee 


might not be wrapped 


MAP OF NATAI 


their college-bred or ottice-trained sons, 
who had never been in battle. It is al- 
most needless to add that few of the lead- 
ers had given particular attention to such 
eold-blooded literature as descriptions in 
detail of great battles. There were hun- 
dreds of the new generation of Boers 
whose education was along the lines of 
the present day, and whose knowledge of 
British polities and resources in the face 
of momentary defeat was such that their 
counsel would have been of value, but 
they were not asked for their advice, and 
through habit did not volunteer it. In 
this respect the discipline was perfect. 
It was the every-day discipline of the 
Boer, in his home and eivil life, trans- 
ferred to a military campaign. Yet, 
singular though it may seem, of the two 
types of Boers, those of the new school 


munion, but would 
probably take advan- 
tage of the apparent 
armistice to improve their situation, 
elicited the reply on the part of an old 
Boer leader that “ Alles zal recht kom- 
men ”“—all will come right—as he turn- 
ed to another chapter in his Bible, refilled 
his pipe, and after depositing a coal from 
the camp fire on the tobacco, returned to 
the source of his spiritual consolation. 
Thus most of the day passed, the Boers 
absolutely inactive, paying no attention 
to the movements that might be taking 
place in Dundee, and well aware that 
transports from India, Australia, Eng- 
land, and Canada were several hundred 
miles nearer their destination. 

In the afternoon rumors of a battle at 
Elandslaagte began to spread. A young 
Boer, with his right hand mangled, rode 
into one of the camps with a harrowing 
tale of General Kock’s struggle to prevent 
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re-enforcements reaching Dundee from a 
second base of supplies in Natal at Lady- 
smith. report was that the entire 
commando of seven hundred and _ fifty 
men had been annihilated, after a des- 
perate battle lasting from daybreak until 
dark. Tis deseription of the tinal charge 
ot the British so enraged the Boers in the 
vicinity of Dundee that an 
assault upon the British po- 
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ported from India to work in the coal 
mines, had disappeared with what valua 
ble personal belongings they could trans 
port. 

These Indians were quickly looting the 
stores of all their gaudy trinkets and 
wearing apparel when the first commando 
of Boers rode into the town. The flight 


sitions in this vicinity was 
decided upon for Monday 
morning. The rumors. of 
Sunday evening that the 
English had evacuated Dun- 
dee were confirmed when the 
Boer scouts began recon- 
noitring the city early in the 
They found that 
the English had stolen. si- 
lently away under cover of 
Sunday’s fog, and were well 
on their way to Ladysmith, 
having taken the WHelp- 
makaar road from Dundee. 


morning. 


General Lucas Meyer, with a 
light-horse commando, im- 
mediately started in pursuit. 

When the Boers finally took pos- 
session of Dundee they accounted it a de- 
cisive vietory which they had aecomplish- 
ed with small loss of life. The military 
camp near the city, and Dundee itself, 
bore every indication that the evacuation 
had been sudden. Many tents were still 
standing. There were scores of unburied 
dead and hundreds of wounded soldiers. 
A British field-hospital corps from the 
Indian service, with one hundred _hill- 
men as “dooly ” bearers, was collecting 
the wounded, among whom was General 
Sir William Penn-Symons, the command- 
ing officer of the British forees, who had 
been shot from his horse, the wound 
being that of a rifle-ball. 

The battle-field and the English in- 
trenchments bore evidence of the fright- 
ful accuracy of the Boer artillery and in- 
fantry fire in the engagements of Friday 
and Saturday. Besides nearly three hun- 
dred prisoners which the Boers had taken 
in isolated skirmishes, General Joubert 
reported almost five hundred dead that re- 
mained unburied, while the hospitals in 
Dundee already contained three hundred 
severely wounded. The civilians in the 
city, excepting the “ eoolie” laborers im- 


BATTLE-FIELD OF ELANDSLAAGTE 


had been so precipitous that time had not 
even been taken to blow up the stores of 
ammunition to prevent them from falling 
into the hands of the Boers. Five rail- 
way ears loaded with cannon, Maxim, and 
rifle ammunition were standing on the 
tracks near the station. Huge stacks of 
boxes containing biseuits, beans, com- 
pressed vegetables, and tinned meats were 
found in some warehouses and under tar- 
paulins on the station platform. In the 
quartermaster’s tent was found a report, 
made out in the routine of his duties on 
Friday, estimating the supplies in Dun- 
dee as rations for twenty-three thousand 
troops for two months. The intercepted 
correspondence plainly showed that the 
English officers in Dundee believed that 
they would be in Pretoria within two 
weeks. A number sanguinely advised 
their friends at home to address their re- 
plies to the writers in Pretoria. The ta- 
ble at the chief officers’ mess indicated 
that a meal had been in progress at the 
moment the order to evacuate was re- 
ceived. 

The quarters of the officers of the Roy- 
al Dublin Fusileers bore every evidence 
that they had been lately occupied by 
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gentlemen—in so far as paraphernalia for 
the « njovme nt of physical luxuries are at- 


tributes of gentility. Big brass buttons, 
bearing elephants in reli 


ief, adorned swal- 
low-tailed coats which evidently 
been the insignia of the mess waiters. 
Portmanteaus containing dinner suits, 
full military dress, civilian suits—morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening—tine linen, 
pipes, cigarette-cases, photographs, mono- 
cles, and toilet articles were strewn about 
the tents. Rach portable bath-tub con- 
tained Turkish towels, robes, and slippers. 
A number of Katirs, who came into Dun- 
dee from neighboring kraals soon after 
the Boers arrived, volunteered prodigious 
amounts of physical exertion in loading 
the captured military supplies upon the 
trains for Pretoria if they would only be 
permitted their choice of some of the de- 
serted wearing apparel of the British sol- 
diers. When the supply of red jackets 
and monkey -caps of the privates had been 
exhausted, the natives se lected the swal- 


low-tailed coats with brass buttons, and 
this supply soon disappearing, some were 
satistied with the evening dress-coats 
found in the portmanteaus of the English 
omeers, 

In each of the cireular tents which had 
been occupied by Tommy Atkinses were 
found harmonicas, pipes, tins of emer- 
geney rations, shaving apparatuses, tow- 
els, brushes and combs, and pictures of 
actresses. After examining these vari- 
ous articles and expressing contempt for 

Boers proceeded to enjoy a meal from the 


their utility in a campaign, a number « 


eanned and bottled supplies in some of 
the ofticers’ tents. An old Boer, whose 
soaked and muddy clothes clung to his 
frame like a sail to a mast after a heavy 
storm, unearthed a case of champagne 
and a box of sardines, and proceeded to 
make a meal of the two articles. He 
argued that champagne was a good pre- 
ventive of fever, and he ate the sardines 
because they afforded a change in diet 
from biltong. 

In one of the chief officers’ tents was 
a statement giving the number of troops, 
eavalry, artillery, and infantry, in Dun- 
dee as tive thousand six hundred enlisted 
men. In the quarters of one of the staff- 
officers were found what the Boer govern- 
ment afterward considered the most im- 
portant trophies of the war—documents, 


portfolios, sketches, and maps, all mark- 
ed, “ Secret military information.” They 
contained such valuable information a 
to preclude the possibility of their having 
been abandoned by the English officers 
for any other reasons than that the troops 
were in a most pitiful state of confusion. 
There were portfolios of military 
sketches of the various routes for an in- 
vasion into the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, prepared by a Major Grant, 
Captain Melvill, and Captain Gale, im- 
mediately after the Jameson Raid. One 
of the documents was entitled “ Recon- 
naissance Reports of Lines of Advance 
through the Free State,” prepared by 
Captain Wolley, of the English Intelli- 
gence Division of the War Office in 1897, 
and accompanied by the usual memoran- 
dum, signed by Sir Redvers Buller, to 
keep it secret. In one of the papers giv 
ing in minute detail the physical fea- 
tures of the Transvaal and the Fre 
State, the fortifications in each, and thi 


population and military resources of the 
two republics, it was estimated that pos 
sibly four thousand Cape and Natal colo 
nists would attempt to side with the re 
publics in the event of war. In com 
menting upon the Boers individually the 
author expressed the opinion that a large 
proportion of voung Boers had materi- 
ally deteriorated in marksmanship and 
horsemanship from the standard of their 
fathers in the previous war for independ- 
ence, having entered more sedentary pur- 
suits. <A further secret report was styled, 
* Military Notes on the Dutch Republics 
of South Africa.” The Boer press com- 
mented upon these documents as convin- 
cing proof of a cleverly worked out 
scheme to attack the independence of 
both republics as far back as 1896, not- 
withstanding constant official assurances 
from the English government of amity 
towards them both, especially towards the 
Free State. 

From the various field-hospitals it was 
ascertained, Monday evening, that in the 
two battles of Dundee the British had 
lost one geieral, nine chief officers, twen- 
ty-one subofticers, and one hundred and 
twenty-one non - commissioned officers. 
The exact number of enlisted men killed 
was variously estimated at from four 
hundred and fifty to seven hundred. <Ae- 
cording to the Boer statements, the 
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A TRANSVAAL COMMANDANT'S WIFE, WHO 


FOUGHT 


BESIDE HER HUSBAND AT THE TUGELA 


known number of killed considerably ex- 
ceeded the number of wounded. When 
this fact was commented upon, a promi- 
nent Boer who was assisting in burying 
the English dead remarked, rather sadly 
but grimly, that his country could not 
afford to waste bullets simply for the sake 


of a noise. He was positive that the 
English forces in Dundee would have 
been annihilated on Saturday if they 
had refused to surrender, but for the 
dense fog which prevailed. 

General Penn-Symons succumbed to 
his wound shortly after noon Monday. 
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In the telegraph office at Glencoe June- He had General Penn-Symons’s body 


wrapped in the British flag, and his face 
expressed the deepest 


tion was found the copy of a congratu- 


latory cable to the general from his wife feeling when he 


paid his respects to the corpse of his late 
cnemy before it was buried. 

Tle honorable so}- 
dier,” was the old Boer general's remark. 


in England, upon the reported suecess of 
his batth When this cable 


gram to General Joubert he 


on Friday. 


Was shown Was a brave and 
was considerably moved, and immediate- 


lv d spatched this message to General Sir 


CGieorge White in Ladysmith: 


* He was ordered to fight us: 
choice but to obe he 


he had no 
The reports as to 
the actions of the Brit- 
ish Lancers in the bat- 


tle were so persistent 
that even the most con- 
servative of the Boers 
placed full cre- 
dence in them, and be- 
fore night small inde- 
pendent 


soon 


commandoes 


had been organized 
and proceeded to the 
south filled with a 
silent determination 


which had some of the 
appearance of reckless- 
One party of 
one hundred and sixty 
Boers from 


ness. 


Pretoria 
took an oath to avenge 
the death of the Boers 
who fallen at 
Elandslaagte, to show 
to the 


re - 


INDIA DRESSED IN 


BY BRITISH TROOPS AT DUNDEE 


“Convey to Lady Penn-Symons our deep 


est regret at the demise of her gallant hus 


band, whom, it is my 


sad duty to report, 
the fullest 


Perhaps many of us on both sides are still 


we have buried with honors. 
fated to share his destiny in this unholy war, 
forced upon South Africa without cause, by 


unscrupulous capitalists.” 


This act was characteristic of General 
Joubert. I him almost daily for 
many weeks subsequent to this, but at no 
time did he impress me other than as a 
kind-hearted old man with a fatherly 
spirit. He was out of place as the com- 
manding officer of the Boers; personally 
he was too tender and sympathetic for a 
military officer in the field. He had re- 
markable ability as a strategist: he had 
too human life, 
even that of the enemy, to execute some 


saw 


high an estimation of 


of his own plans for offensive operations. 


CLOTHING 


no mercey 
ment of Lancers which 


was reported to have 
ridden over the field 
transtixing the Boer 


wounded, and each of these men pledged 


himself never to surrender to a_ Brit- 
ish force, no matter what the cireum- 


Each made his will, and those 
who had sons bequeathed to them their 
oath never to give up the struggle for 
independence. 

The battle of Elandslaagte began early 


stances. 


Saturday morning, when Field-Cornet 
Potgieter, from Pienaar’s River, cap- 


tured a 
station. 


train of supplies at Elandslaagte 

His men were in the act of un- 
loading these provisions on the transport 
wagons when an armored train appeared 
from the direction of Ladysmith, sixteen 
miles to the south, and opened fire. 
While a party of the Boers engaged the 
torces on the train, others tore up the 
track in front and in the rear of this 
modern and apparently impracticable war 


invention. The Boers were just closing 
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WOUNDED BURGHERS AT RED CROSS HOSPITAL, AFTER 


THE BATTLE OF 


in on the train when three other trains 
appeared from Ladysmith, strongly arm- 
ed with Maxims, and after a short en- 
gagement compelled the Boers to re- 
treat. 

A small battery of Transvaal artillery, 
three and a half miles southeast of the 
railway station, opened fire upon the 
British, but without effect. Colonel 
Schiel, in command of the German 
corps, advaneed from Waschbank station, 
and, with more bravery than attention to 
the orders of General Kock, charged the 


: British troops, who were taking up a po- 
sition a short distance from the railway 
station, and drove them back to the pro- 
tection of the armored trains. <A despe- 


rate small-arm fight began, and Colonel 
Schiel’s men were getting in close quar- 
ters when a long passenger-train arrived 
from Ladysmith loaded with troops. 
These soon formed a flanking party and 
began to close in upon the Germans. 
General Kock, with a Hollander corps, 


ELANDSLAAGTE 


was lying in a good position among the 
kopjes east of Elandslaagte, but he was 
compelled to alter his plans entirely and 
go to the rescue of the Germans. 

After a desperate charge Schiel and his 
men were rescued, and General Kock at- 
tempted to return to his original position, 
but was outflanked by a strong force of 
eavalry which had arrived by road from 
the south. His forees were compelled 
to take up a position on an insignificant 
range of kopjes, where even his small 
number of men were huddled together. 
The British had the 21st, 43d, and the 
Natal Field Artillery with eighteen can- 
non, and after advancing until within 
four thousand vards they opened on the 
Boer position. 

General Kock had only two cannons 
guns captured from Dr. Jameson at 
Doornkop on January 2, 1896, the date 
of the famous raid. The English guns 
were served so badly that General Kock 
with his two cannon was able to check 
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their advance, and for several hours ac- 
complished frightful execution. By the 
middle of the afternoon the Boer posi- 
tion was entirely surrounded by a force 
which, it was estimated, numbered be- 
tween six and seven thousand men. Gen- 


eral Kock had exactly seven hundred and 


selves. In the darkness and rain the 
English troops seemed to become as de- 
moralized as the small band of Boers 
were desperate, and many of the captured 
Boers shortly afterwards made their es- 
cape in the contusion which prevailed. 
About a week later, in delivering the 
eulogy at General 

Kock’s funeral in 
Pretoria, President 
Kruger deelared 
as to Elandslaagte 
that “the  protect- 
ing hand of Provi- 
dence was with the 
Boers in the war, 
since in the battle 
only thirty-two had 
been killed, one 
hundred and_ ftifty- 
one wounded, and 
eighty-seven made 
prisoners.” Owing to 
the nature of the 
battle, the Boer gov- 


ernment and the lo- 


ELANDSLAAGTE STATION, AFTER THE BATTLE 


fifty men, not counting his ambulance 
corps. Still, the burghers fought des- 
yp rately, and refused to hoist a white 
flag. 

At times bodies of Laneers charged 
through a small nek between two oi the 
kopjes, but when the infantry attempted 
to follow them and storm the kopjes 
themselves they were driven back in dis- 
order, leay dead and wounded. 

Late in the afternoon the British ar- 
tillery took a new position, and about 
seven o'clock in the evening, a heavy fog 
having developed and the ammunition for 
the cannon having been entirely expend- 
ed, the burghers made a desperate at- 
tempt to cut their way through the Brit- 
ish lines. When their retreat was dis- 
covered the Fifth Lancers and one squad- 
ron of dragoons charged through their 
lines three times. In their desperation 
the Boers fled in all directions, each man 
fighting for himself. General Kock had 
been wounded through the lungs and 
Colonel Sehiel had been seen to fall from 
his horse. General Kock urged two of 
his sons who were with him to leave him 
to his fate and attempt to save them- 


eal press considered 

the engagement at 

Elandslaagte as of 
vastly more importance than the two 
battles at Dundee. 

I rode over the battle-field the follow- 
ing Tuesday afternoon with General 
Joubert and Mr. Wolmarans, chief. of 
the Executive Council of the South Af- 
rican Republic, who were investigating 
the reports as to the atrocities which 
had been committed upon the dead and 
wounded by the English Lancers. There 
were hundreds of dead horses lying about 
from the railway station to the chain of 
kopjes where the main fight had taken 
place. In one sluit was the body of a 
boy, scarcely twelve years old, with a 
lance stuck through his left shoulder and 
one of his ankles shattered by a rifle-ball. 
About ten vards down the sluit were the 
bodies of tive English troopers and two 
horses. 

In his official report to the govern 
ment General Joubert enclosed the atti- 
davits of several burghers, whose integ- 
rity he considered unquestionable, in 
which they stated positively that they 
had personally seen members of the 


Fifth Lancers drive their weapons 
through wounded and disarmed Boers 
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who lay upon the ground. One of thes 
was said to be a surgeon with a red cross 
on his arm, who was dressing a wound- 
ed German. He also made a lengthy re- 
port in which he said that the white flag 
had been used on an armored train which 
was attempting to repair the railway line 
within the radius of the Boer fire. Gen- 
eral Joubert told me that he did not be- 
lieve the English commanding ofticers 
would countenance such acts of barba- 
rism on the part of individuals in their 
troops. The old Boer general explained 
these acts as natural on the part of irre- 
sponsible soldiers seasoned in numerous 
wars against savages. 

The result of these reported atrocities 
at Elandslaagte was that the Boers were 
nerved to the point of recklessness in 
their determination to have a reckoning 
with all the Lancers in South Africa. 
Although the investment of Ladysmith 
had scarce ly been 


dreamed of a few days 
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before reaching any of these natural 
fortifications. 

A huge girdle of these encircles the 
city of Ladysmith, which lies in one of 
he bends of the Klip River, surrounded 
by small red hills. There are nine of 
these big kopjes in as many directions 
trom Ladysmith, each about five miles 
from the town. General Sir George 
White, in command of the troops of 
Natal, held all these commanding posi- 
tions when the Boers first came in sight 
from the north and west. 

After three desyp« rate tights, each last- 
ing only a short time, the British desert- 
ed all these commanding positions north 
and northwest of the city. With more 
audacity than precaution, the Boers 
planted several cannon on one of these 
positions locally known as Pepworth Hill, 


and on the evening of October 29 began 


into the city itself. Gen- 


throwing she IIs 


before, the Boers rushed 
on past Elandslaagte in 
a thoroughly unorgan- 
ized manner, driving 
the English from ail 
their positions, and 
within less than a week 
from the date of the 
tirst battle of Dundee 
General Lucas Meyer 
had made a cireuit of 
Ladysmith, cut off the 
lines of communication 
between that base and 
the south, and scoured 
the country to the east. 

There is probably no 
country in the world 
where the topography 
is naturally more per- 


fect for defensive mili- 

tary operations than 

that within a radius of 

ten miles from Ladysmith. Immense 
flat-top kopjes dot closely the country. 
There is plenty of drinking-water, the 
best springs being in many cases on the 
summits of these peculiar kopjes. The 
sides are covered with huge red rocks and 
eacti, so that large bodies of men can 
easily conceal themselves, and be almost 
wholly protected while covering the open 
flats over which an enemy must advance 


ON LOMBARD’'S KOP 


eral White made a determined effort the 
following day to recapture all these po- 
sitions, and directed his main attack 
upon Pepworth Hill. During the night 
a force of two thousand men moved out 
to the west of Ladysmith and took up a 
position on a kopje which commanded all 
the entrances to the city from that di- 
rection, and at the same time the major 
portion of the British troops, estimated 
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at about fourteen thousand men, moved two officers. 
out 


There were over five hun- 
n position to attack Pepworth Hill. dred dead and wounded found on the 
They already held Lombard’s Kop and kopje. A week later a young Boer duz 
Bulwayno Kop, east of the city. When 


up two Maxims and a mountain battery 
the battle began, in the morning, there which this force had buried before sur- 
were less than four thousand Boers within rendering. Colonel Carleton 


Was Conh- 
radius of ten miles of Ladysmith. The 


siderably chagrined when he discovered 
majority of these had not been under he had surrendered to six hundred and 


seventy-five Boers. He 


explained that his men 
had refused to fight 
any longer, owing to 
Informatie-Bureau van het Roode Kruis, Pretoria. the accuracy of the 

¥ DEPARTMENT OF TUL TRANSVAAL BRANCH OF THE GENEVE RED CROSS SOCIETY, PRETORIA) Boer rifle tire. 
The fighting at Pep- 
miro worth Hill continued 
‘ antry and an almost 
é Hee from eighteen cannon, 
Molengrant, Pretoria. by the Irish-American 
corps and the Trans 
vaal artillery until 
the arrival of General 
Certificate of Identity Issued By Transvaal Branch Lucas Meyer from the 

the Rad Cress Socists northeast. 


General Meyer took 

up a position opposite 

tents since they left their camp at Zand- the right flank of the British, and in a 
spruit, but had been in the saddle and 


short time demoralized the main body of 
fighting and skirmishing most of the 


English artillery and cavalry, which re- 
time. The battle, which took the hame of treated 


in considerable disorder back to 
Modderspruit, although only an insigniti- 


Ladysmith, their infantry following, un- 
cant portion of the firing-line extended to der a rain of shells from Pepworth Hill. 
this spruit, was personally conducted by 
General Joubert. who rode to ditferent 
portions of the field in an old-fashioned 
Cape cart, his wife accompanying him. 


The following is General Joubert’s of- 
ficial report of the battle, and is given 
because it is characteristic of the man: 


carrying his rifle while he was driving, Service Telegram to the Secretary of State, 
and holding the horse when the general Pretoria. 
went forward to the firing-line to see how More particulars are to hand concerning 
the tight was progressing. The British What occurred yesterday. As you are al- 
operations were directed from a balloon ready notified, we were apprised during the 
: " : night that the English were coming out of 
which was anchored in Ladysmith, Ladysmith. The battle commenced in the 
While the fight at Pepworth Hill was morning before five-thirty, and finished at 
at its height a commando of Free State about two o'clock in the afternoon; and, 
Boers assaulted the position occupied by thanks to the beneficence of our great, good 
I " God, we maintained our position. 
The enemy was compelled to flee from the 
hattle-field, and although we have to lament 


Colonel Carleton and the two thousand 
British troops to the west of Ladysmith. 


After a fight lasting two hours, in which the loss of many valuable lives, and there are 
the Boers used only their rifles, this force foTty of our wounded in our hospital, we 

' “ cannot but pay tribute to God’s goodness and 
God's miracles. In view of the enemy’s 
bombardment and the general progress of the 


surrendered. It consisted of twelve hu2- 
dred and fifteen enlisted men and forty- 
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struggle, nobody could have been surprised 
if there had been four times as many dead 
and wounded on our side. But our God 
averted this, and I must say that though I 
deeply deplore the loss we have suffered in 
dead and injured, we must thank and praise 
our great God for the result so far; and I 
may congratulate your honor and Land en 
Volk upon the victory we have attained this 
day, and a grateful people will praise and 
thank and exalt God for the miracles His 
Hand has wrought. 

As far as is known, our dead are as fol- 
lows: 

It is impossible for me to furnish an ae- 
curate estimate of the enemy's loss. We 
have in our custody many of their wounded 
and nearly thirteen hundred prisoners of 
war. These last will be sent to you by 
train. Some of the wounded have expressed 
a desire to be returned to Ladysmith, and I 
think it advisable to exchange these for the 
wounded who were taken at Elandslaagte. 
We are now on all the positions about the 
city, and, owing to the enemy’s plight, we 
ean scarcely expect to pass the night without 
a second attack. But our trust is in the 
Lord. He will guard us. 

We are busy dealing out food and ammu- 
nition, so far as this is possible. 


THE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH 


The following morning an officer bear- 
ing a flag of truce came into the Hootd 
Laager from Ladysmith. Since he was 
earrying a white flag and was unarmed, 
the Koers seemed to think he knew his 
business, and paid no attention to him as 
he rede past their commandoes, except to 
answer his inquiries as to where he would 
probably find General Joubert. Upon his 
return to Ladysmith, however, General 
Joubert saw to it that he had an escort 
as far as the English sentries. 

This envoy had conveyed a message 
from General White, requesting an armis- 
tice for forty-eight hours, so that he could 
collect his wounded and bury the dead. 
It was granted, and at the expiration of 
the two days the request for a further 
armistice was granted, during which time 
the two generals agreed upon what would 
be considered neutral territory, two miles 
and one-haH from the city, where the 
civilians, the wounded, and all non-com- 
batants could be placed so as to get 
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ACROSS THE TUGELA, BELOW COLENSO 


out of range of any future possible firing- 
line. 

For several days after the battle of 
Modderspruit the great majority of 
burghers illy eonecealed their desire to 
storm the city. There was no question 
in their mind as to their ability to take 
it in a hand-to-hand fight, notwithstand- 
ing that the English outnumbered them 
more than two to one. When General 
Joubert made the statement, at a war 
council, that the city was not worth to 
the Boers the lives of tive hundred burgh- 
ers, and that he had formulated a plan 
which in the end would prove satisfae- 
tory, the Boers settled down to the mo- 
notony of the siege for two weeks without 
further suggestions. When they began 
growing restless again General Joubert 
took a picked commando of two thousand 
men, proceeded to the Tugela River at 
Colenso, and invaded Natal to the south 
us far as Esteourt, forty-four miles from 
Ladysmith. 

Only one serious attempt was made by 
the English troops in Natal to stop Gen- 
eral Joubert’s mareh to the south. On 
Wednesday, November 15, an armored 
train bearing a strong force of soldiers 
and marines started north from Estcourt, 


apparently with the intention of driving 
the Boers back to Ladysmith. Some 
stones hurriedly placed on the track 
stopped the career of the train a few 
miles north of Estcourt, and after a short 
fight, during which one shell from a piece 
of light artillery completely demolished 
an expensively equipped railway coach, 
the Boers captured fifty-seven prisoners. 
Three of the English had been killed and 
ten wounded. The rest escaped on the 
engine and four trucks. Among the pris- 
oners was the son of the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churehill. During the fight he dis- 
tinguished himself for his pluck and 
coolness, but was released by order of 
General Joubert, after being held a pris- 
oner in Pretoria for a few weeks, upon 
his representations that he was a jour- 
nalist and not a soldier. 

After cautiously reconnoitring the 
country in the vicinity of Esteourt for a 
few days, the Boer general received word 
from his scouts that General Buller had 
arrived at Durban with strong re-enforce- 
ments. General Joubert had sustained a 
serious injury by his horse falling into 
a sluit with him, and after blowing up 
the Tugela railway bridge he left his two 
thousand men in Colenso and returned to 
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Volksrust, where he underwent a surgical 
operation. 

When the sixth week of the siege of 
Ladysmith was beginning, the second 
stage of the war was developing in Natal. 
General Buller was advancing with a 
strong column to the relief of the be- 
sieged garrison. In order to meet this 
column General Schalk Burger, the next 
in command to General Joubert, had 
weakened the besieging force just one- 
half and had taken these troops to Co- 
lenso, where he was preparing to meet 
General Buller. It soon became very evi- 
dent that General White in Ladysmith 
was cognizant of the thin line of Boers 
about the city. He made two desperate 
attempts to either escape or, at least, to 
supplant the lethargy that had _ lately 
marked his troops, and by his activity oc- 
casion sufficient alarm to cause a recall 
of a part of the troops which had gone to 
meet Buller. 

The lack of professional military train- 
ing among the Boers was a weakness 
which the English officers did not seem 
capable of comprehending, and General 
White did not take the smallest practical 
advantage of the situation. 

In one of the sorties the English lost 


seventeen prisoners and nearly fifty killed, 
while the Boers lost four killed. Al- 
though it was merely an incident of the 
war, the funeral of these four Boers was 
made the occasion of the most impressive 
public ceremony in the history of Pre- 
teria, for three of them had been among 
those who took the oath at Dundee never 
to surrender to a British force. 

It was one o’clock in the morning of 
December 10 when a force of about seven 
hundred English crawled stealthily upon 
the Pretoria laager in one of the ravines 
northwest of Ladysmith. They — sur- 
rounded the outpost, consisting of four 
Boers, and at the point of the bayonet 
demanded their surrender. In reply each 
of the Boers emptied his Mauser pistol 
into the soldiers around him, and then, 
having room to use their rifles, they pro 
ceeded to sell their lives so dearly that the 
sortie was checked until the laager was 
aroused. Then was exhibited one of those 
feats, unintelligible to the outside world, 
when it has only the list of casualties 
from which to form an opinion. The 
English soldiers probably thought the 
whole Boer army had suddenly concen- 
trated at that point. Among the heaps 
of dead and wounded soldiers, which the 
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early morning light brought out of ghost- 
ly indistinctness among the red ant-hills, 
were found the lifeless bodies of the four 
Boers who had formed the outpost. Each 
of their bodies was riddled with bullets, 
and one had been lacerated by a bayonet. 


ILY MAGAZINE. 


under Chief Linchwe had invaded the 
northern district of the Transvaal from 
Rhodesia and massacred a number of wo- 
men and children. The slender thread 
upon which hung the neutrality of the 
Basutos, the strongest native tribe in 
South Africa, can be gathered 
from an incident that came 


under my observation. 
About the middle of Novem- 
ber a number of emissaries 
from the Basuto king waited 
upon General Joubert, mak- 
ing the greatest protestations 
of friendship. They explain- 
ed that there had been a great 
feasting at the king’s kraal, 
at which all the lesser chiefs 
gathered to watch the contor- 
tions of the witeh doctors. 
Finally three cattle were se- 
lected; one was a red Ox, One 
white, and the third black. 
} The red ox was to represent 

the British, the white ox the 


> Boers, and the Black ox the 

Basutos. The animals were 

tied to stakes and no food or 

4 member of the Boer artillery preparing bis breakfast. water given to them. Ina few 
By digging a hole in the side and at the top of an ant-heap, a days the black ox died, then 
draught of air circulates through the seeming pile of earth. the red ox succumbed, while 
A match ts all that ts required to convert the animal matter the white ox lingered two 


into a perfect furnace. There is little wood in Natal, 


heaps are plentiful. 


In a semicirele areund these four men 
lay seventeen dead British soldiers. That 
was the last sortie attempted from Lady- 
smith. 

Before this time Natal had ceased to 
monopolize the attention of the Boers 
throughout the two republies. After 
three desperate and bloody battles in at- 
tempting to relieve the garrison at Kim- 
berley, Lord Methuen’s column had been 
completely demoralized by General 
Cronje, and compelled to fall back to Bel- 
mont and await the arrival of a new army 
corps. <A similar fate had befallen the 
column which had attempted to invade 
the Orange Free State from the south 
vid Stormberg. But the element of 
danger considered to be the most ominous 
by the Boers was the restlessness which 
the native tribes were exhibiting. Katirs 


but ant days after the other two had 


been devoured by the jackals. 

While these three brutes were 
suffering, the chiefs feasted and the wo- 
men danced. 

After stating these facts to General 
Joubert in a most solemn manner, the 
spokesman of the emissaries said: “ If 
we go to war we will die first, the Eng- 
lish next, and the Boers will stand over 
our bodies as they have done in every 
war since we saw the first white faces 
come up from the south. The Basutos 
will live at peace and let the white men 
settle their own quarrel.” Then they 
cave their presents to the old Boer gen- 
eral, and after saluting all the burghers 
(who had gathered around to witness the 
ceremony) by raising their knob-kerries 
and exclaiming “Ja Baas!” they mount- 
ed their ponies and disappeared among 
the kopjes towards the Drakensberg 
Mountains to the southwest. 
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A BICYCLE 


OF CATHAY 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON 


PARI 


HE next morning I awoke about 
seven o'clock. My clothes, neatly 
brushed and folded, were on a chair 

near the bed, with my brightly blackened 
shoes near by. I rose, quickly dressed 
myself, and went forth into the morning 
air. I met no one in the house, and the 
hall door was open. For an hour or 
more 1 walked about the beautiful 
grounds. Sometimes I wandered near 
the house, among the flower-beds and 
shrubs; sometimes I followed the wind 
ing path to a considerable distance; ocea- 
sionally I sat down in a covered arbor; 
and then I sought the shade of a little 
crove, in which there were hammocks and 
rustie chairs. But I met no one, and I 
saw no one except some men working 
near the stables. I would have been 
glad to go down to the lodge and say 
‘*Good-morning” to my kind entertain- 
ers there, but for some reason or other it 
struck me that that neat little house was 
too much out of the way. 

When I had had enough walking I re- 
tired to the piazza and sat there, until 
Brownster, with a bow, came and in- 
formed me that breakfast was served. 

The young lady, in the freshest of sum- 
mer costumes, met me at the door and 
bade me ** Good-morning,” but the greet- 
ing of her father was not by any means 
cordial, although his manner had lost 
some of the stiff condescension which had 
sat so badly upon him the evening before. 
The mother was a very pleasant little 
lady of few words and a general air 
which indicated an intimate acquaintance 
with back seats. 

The breakfast was a remarkably good 
one. When the meal was over, Mr. Put 
ney walked with me into the hall. ‘I 
must now ask you to excuse me, sir,” said 
he, ‘‘as this is the hour when I receive 
my manager and arrange with him for 
the varied business of the day. Good- 
morning, sir. I wish you a very plea- 
sant journey.” And barely giving mea 
chance to thank him for his entertain 
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ment, he disappeared into the back part 
of the house. 

The young lady was standing at the 
front of the hall. ‘* Won't you please 
come in,” she said, ‘‘and see mother? She 
wants to talk to you about Walford.” 

I found the little lady in a small room 
opening trom the parlor, and also, to my 
great surprise, I found her extremely talk- 
ative and chatty. She asked meso many 
questions that I had little chance to an- 
swer them, and she told me a great deal 
more about Walford and its people and 
citizens than I had learned during my 
nine mouths’ residence in the village. I 
was very glad to give her an opportunity 
of talking, which was a pleasure, I im- 
agined, she did not often enjoy; but as 
I saw no signs of her stopping, I was 
obliged to rise and take leave of her. 

The young lady accompanied me into 
the hall. ‘‘I must get my valise,” I said, 
‘‘and then | must be off. And TI assure 
you—”" 

‘“No, do not trouble yourself about 
your valise,” she interrupted. ‘* Brown- 
ster will attend to that—he will take it 
down to the lodge. And as to your gor- 
geous raiment, he will see that that is all 
properly returned to its owners.” 

I picked up my cap, and she walked 
with me out upon the piazza. ** I suppose 
you saw everything on our place,” she 
asked, ‘‘ when you were walking about 
this morning?” 

A little surprised, I answered that I 
had seen a good deal, but I did not add 
that IT had not found what I was looking 
for. 

‘*We have all sorts of hot-houses and 
greenhouses,” she said, ‘‘ but they are 
not very interesting at this time of the 
year, otherwise I would ask you to walk 
through them before you go.” She then 
went on to tell me that a little build- 
ing which she pointed out was a mush- 
room-house. ‘And you will think it 
strange that it should be there, when I 
tell you that not one of our family likes 
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As Soon As 1 Had 
Spoken These Words, I 
Would Have Been Glad 
To Recall Them 


mushrooms or ever tastes one. But the 
manager thinks that we ought to grow 
mushrooms, and so we do it.” 

As she was talking, the thought came 
to me that there were some people who 
might consider this young lady a little 
forward in her method of entertaining 
a comparative stranger, but I dismissed 
this idea. With such a peculiarly con- 
stituted family it was perhaps necessary 
for her to put herself forward, in re 
gard, at least, to the expression of hospi- 
tality. 

‘*One thing I must show you,” she 
said, suddenly, ‘‘and that is the orchid- 
house! Are you fond of orchids?” 

‘* Under certain cireumstances,” I said, 
unguardedly, ‘‘ I could be fond of apple- 
cores... As soon as I had spoken these 
words, I would have been glad to recall 


them, but they seemed to make no im- 
pression whatever on her. 

We walked to the orchid- house, we 
went through it, and she explained all its 
beauties, its singularities, and its rarities. 
When we came out again, I asked myself: 
‘Is she in the habit of doing all this 
to chance visitors? Would she treat a 
3yown or a Robinson in the way she is 
treating me?’ I could not answer my 
question, but if Brown and Robinson had 
appeared at that moment, I should have 
been glad to knock their heads together. 

I did not want to go; I would have 
been glad to examine every building on 
the place, but I knew I must depart; and 
as I was beginning to express my sense 
of the kindness with which I had been 
treated, she interrupted by asking me if 
I expected to come back this way. 
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No.” 
‘ xpect to 


said I, “‘that is not my plan. I 
ride on to Waterton, and there 
I shall stop for a day or two and decide 
what section of the country I shall ex 
next.” 

And Where 
iave you planned to spend the night?” 


piore 


to-day?” she said. 


‘IT have been recommended to stop at 


a little inn ealled the * Holly Sprig.” I 
replied isa leisurely day's journey 


from Walford, and I have been told that 
it is a pleasant place and a 


pretty coun 
try. Ido not care to travel all the time, 
and I want to stop a little when I find 


interesting scenery.” 
“Oh, I the Holly Sprig Inn,” 
said she, speaking very quickly, ‘and I 


know 


vould advise you not to stop there. We 
have lunehed there two or three times 
vhen we were out on long drives. There 


is a much better house about five miles 
the other side of the Holly Sprig. It 
really a large, handsome hotel, with good 


is 
service and everything you want—where 
people go to spend the summer.” 

I thanked her for her information and 
bade her good-by. She shook my hand 
very cordially and I walked away. I had 
gone but a very few steps when I wanted 
to turn around and look back, but I did 
not. 

3efore I had reaclied the lodge, where I 
had left my bieyele, I met Brownster, 
and when I saw him I put my hand into 
mv pocket. 
attentive. 


He had certainly been very 


‘I carried your valise, sir,” he said, 
‘to the lodge, and I took the liberty of 
strapping it to your handle-bar. You 
will find everything all right, sir, and the 

other clothes will be properly attended 
to 

I thanked him, and then handed him 

some money. To my surprise, he did not 
offer to take it. He smiled a little and 
bowed. 
‘if 
I assure 
you, sir, that I'd very much rather that 
And 
with this he -bowed and rapidly disap 
peared. 

Well,” said I to myself. as I put my 
money back into my pocket, “it is a 
queer country, this Cathay.” 

As I approached the lodge, I felt that 
perhaps I had received a lesson, but I was 
not sure. I would wait and let 
stances decide. The gardener was away 


‘Would you mind, sir,” he said, 
you did not give me anything? 


you wouldn't give me anything.” 


cireum 
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but his wife was 
there, and when she came forward, with 


a frank, 


attending his duties; 


ieery greeting, instantly de 


eided that I had had a lesson. lL thank 
ed her, as earnestly as I knew how, for 
what she had done for me, and then I 


added, 

* You and your husband have treated 
me with such kind hospitality that 1 am 
not going to offer you anything in re 
turn for what you have done.” 

‘You would have hurt us, sir, if you 
had,” said she. 

Then, in order to change the subject, 
of the which had been 


l spoke honor 


bestowed 


upon me by allowing me to 
wear the Duke's dressing-gown. She 


smiled, and replied, 

‘*Honors would always be easy for 
you, sir, if you only chose to take them.” 

As I rode away I thought that the last 
remark of the gardener’s wife seemed to 
show a mental brightness above her sta 
tion, although I did 


not know exactly 
what 


‘Can it be,” IT asked 
myself, ‘that she fancies that good fam 
ily, six feet of athletic muscle, and no 
money would sufficient to 
make matrimonial honors easy on that 
estate?” 


she meant. 


be considered 


If such an idea had come into 
her head, it certainly was a very foolish 
one, and I determined to drive it from my 
mind by thinking of something else. 
Suddenly I my speed, I 
stopped and put one foot to the ground. 
What a hard-hearted wreteh I thought 
myself to be! Here I was thinking of 


slackened 


all sorts of nonsense and speeding away 
without a thought of the young girl who 
had hurt herself the day before and who 
had been helped by me to her home! She 
lived but a few miles back, and I liad de 
termined, the evening before, to run down 
and see how she was getting 


on. before 


starting on my day’s journey. 

I turned and went bowling back over 
the road on which I had been so terribly 
drenched the previous afternoon, Ina 
very little while my bievele was leaning 
against the fence of the pretty house by 
the roadside, and I had entered the front 
yard. The was sitting on 


slender girl 


the piazza belind some vines. When 
she Saw me she quickly closed the book 
she was reading, drew one foot from a 
little stool, and rose to meet me. There 


was more color on her face than T had 


supposed would be likely to find its way 
there, and her bright eyes showed that 
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she was not only surprised, but glad to 
see me 

‘T thought vou were ever so far on 
your journey!" she said. ** And how did 
you get through that awful storm?” 

‘IT want to know first about your 
foot,” I said—** how is that?” 

“My own opinion is,” she answered, 
“that it is nearly well. Mother knew 
exactly what to do for it; she wrapped it 
in wet cloths and dry cloths, and this 
morning I searecely think of it. But 
there is one thing I want to tell vou be- 
fore you meet father and mother—for they 
want to see you, know. We talked a 
great deal about you last night. You 
may have thought it strange I told you 
about the peas, but I had to do it to ex 
plain why I could not ask vou to stop. 
Now I want to tell you that this ae- 
cident made everything all right. As 
soon as father and mother knew that I 
was hurt, they forgot everything else, 
and neither of them remembered that 
there was such a thing as a pea-vine in 
the world. It really seems as if my tum 
ble was a most lucky thing. And now 
you must come in. They will never for 
give me if I let you go away without see 
ing them.” 

The mother, a pleasant little woman, 
full of cheerful gratitude to me for hav 
ing done so much for her daughter, and 
the father, tall and slender, hurrying in 
from the garden, his face beaming with a 
friendly enthusiasm, apologizing for the 
mud on his clothes, and almost in the 
same breath telling me of the obligations 
under which I had placed him, both 
seemed to me at the first glance to be 
such kind, simple- hearted, simple -man- 
nered people that I could not help con 
trasting this family with the one under 
whose roof I had spent the night. 

I spent half an hour with these good 
people, patiently listening to their grati 
tude and to their deep regrets that I had 
been allowed to goon in the storm; but I 
succeeded in allaying their friendly re- 
grets by assuring them that it would 
have been impossible to keep me from 
going on, so certain was I that I could 
reach the little town of Vernon before 
the storm grew violent. Then I was 
obliged to tell them that I did not reach 
Vernon, and how I had spent the night. 

‘“With the Putneys!” exelaimed the 
mother. ‘Iam sure you could not have 
been entertained in a finer house!” 


They asked me many questions and | 
told them many things, and I soon dis 
covered that they took a generous interest 
in the lives of other people. They spoke 
of the good this rich family had done in 
the neighborhood during the building o} 
their great house and the improvement 
of their estate, and not a word did I hear 
of ridicule or scandalous comment, «| 
though in good truth there was opportu 
nity enough for it. 

The young lady asked me if I had seen 
Miss Putney, and when I replied that | 
had, she inquired if I did not think that 


she was a very pretty girl. ‘‘I do not 
know her,” she said, ** but I have often 
seen her when she was out driving. I 


do not believe there is any one in this 
part of the country who dresses better 
than she does.” 

I laughed, and told her that I thought 
I knew somebody who dressed much finer 
even than Miss Putney, and then I de 
scribed the incident of the Duke’s dress 
ing-gown, This delighted them all, and 
before I left I was obliged to give every 
detail of my gorgeous attire. 

It was about eleven o'clock when at 
last I tore myself away from this most at- 
tractive little family. To live as they 
lived, to be interested in the things that 
interested them —for the house seemed 
filled with books and pictures--to love 
nature. to love each other, and to think 
well of their fellow-beings, even of the 
super-rich—seemed to me to be an object 
for which a man of my temperament 
should be willing to strive and thankful 
to win. After meeting her parents I did 
not wonder that I had thought the slen- 
der girl so honest-hearted and so lovable. 
It was true that I had thought that. 

The day was fine, and the landscape 
lay clean and sharply defined under the 
blue sky and white clouds. I sped along 
in a cheerful mood, well pleased with 
what my good cycle had so far done for me. 
Again I passed the open gate of the Put- 
ney estate, and glanced through it at the 
lodge. I saw no one, and was glad of 
it—better pleased, perhaps, than I could 
have given good reason for. When I 
had gone on a few hundred yards I was 
suddenly startled by a voice—a female 
voice. 

Well! well!” cried some one on my 
right, and turning, I saw, above a low 
wall, the head and shoulders of the young 
lady with the dark eyes, with whom I had 
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parted an hour or so before. A broad 
hat shaded her face, her eyes were very 
dark and very wide open, and I saw some 
of her beautiful teeth, although she was 
not smiling or laughing. It was plain 
that she had not come down there to see 
me pass; she was genuinely astonished. 
| dismounted and approached the wall. 

‘I thought you were 
miles and miles on your 
way!” said she. It oe 
curred to me that I had 
recently heard a remark 
very like this, and yet the 
words, as they came from 
the slender girl and from 
this one, seemed to have 
entirely different  mean- 
ings. She was desirous, 
earnestly desirous, to know 
how I came to be passing 
this place at this time, when 
I had left their gate so 
ong before, and, as | was 
not unwilling to gratify 
her curiosity, I told her 
the whole story of the aec- 
cident the day before, and 
of everything which had 
followed it. 

‘And you went all the 
vay back,” she said, 
inquire after that Burton 
girl?” 

“Do you know her?” I 
asked. 

“No,” she said, I do 
not know her; but I have 
seen her often, and I know 
all about her family. They 
seem to be of such little 
ceousequence, one Way or 
the other, that I can scarce 
ly understand how things 
could so twist themselves 
that you should consider it 
necessary to go back there 
this morning before you 
really started on your 
day's journey.” 

I do not remember wiat I said, but it 
was something commonplace, no doubt, 
but I imagined I perceived a little pique 
in the young lady. Of course I did not 
object to this, for nothing could be more 
Hattering to a young man than the exhi- 
bition of such a feeling, on an occasion 
such as this. 

But if she felt any pique she quickly 
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brushed it out of sight, for, as I have said 
before, she was a young woman who had 
great command of herself. Of course | 
said to her that I was very glad to have 
this chance of seeing her again, and she 
answered, with a laugh: 

“Tf vou really are glad, you ought to 
thank the Burton girl. This is one of 


I Dismounted And 
Approached The Wall 


my favorite walks. The path runs along 
inside the wall for a considerable distance 
and then turns around the little hill over 
there, and so leads back to the house 
When I happened to look over the wall 
and saw you, I was truly surprised.” 

The ground was lower on the outside 
of the wall than on the inside, and as I 
stood and looked almost into the eves 
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of this girl. as she leaned with her arms 


upon the smooth top of the wall, the idea 
which the gardener’s wife put into my 
head came into it again. This was a 
beautiful face, and the expression upon 
it was different from anything I had 
seen there before. Her surprise had dis 
appeared, her pique had gone, but a very 
great interest in the incident of mV pass 
ing this spot at the moment of her being 
there was plainly evident. As I gazed at 
her my blood ran warmer through my 
veins, and there came upon me a feeling 
of the olden time—of the days when the 
brave cavalier rode up to the spot where, 
waiting for him, his lady sat upon her 
impatient jennet., 

Without the least hesitation I asked, 
‘Do you ride a wheel?” 

She looked wonderingly at me fora 
moment, and then broke into a laugh. 

‘Why on earth do you ask such a 
question as that? I havea bieyele, but I 
am nota very good rider, and I never 
venture out upon the publie road by my 
self.” 

** You shouldn't think of sucha thing,” 
said I; and then I stood silent, and my 
mind showed me two young people, each 
mounted, not upon a swift steed, but 
upon a far swifter pair of wheels, skim 
ming onward through the summer air, 
still rolling on, on, on, through country 
lanes and woodland roads, laughing at 
pursuit if they heard the trampling of 
eager hoofs behind them, with never a 
telegraph wire to. stretch menacingly 
above them, and so on, on, on, their eyes 
sparkling, their hearts beating high with 
youthful hope 

Again, through the tender mists of the 
afternoon, I saw them returning from 
some secluded Gretna Green to bend their 
knees and bow their heads before the lord 
of the fair bride’s home. 

When all this had passed through mv 
brain, I wondered how such a pair would 
be received. I knew the gardener and 
his wife would weleome them, to begin 
with; Brownster would be very glad to 
see them; and I believe the mother would 
stand with tears of joy and open arms, in 
whatever quiet room she might feel free 
to await them. Moreover, when the 
sterner parent heard my tale and read 
my pedigree, might he not consider good 
name on the one side an equivalent for 
good money on the other? 

L looked up at her; she did not ask me 


what I had been thinking about nor re 
mark upon my silence. She too had 
been wrapped in revery; her face was 
grave. She raised her arms from the 
wall and stood up. 

It was plainly time for me to do some 
thing, and she decided the point for me 
by slightly moving away from the wal] 
‘Sometime, when you are riding out 
from Walford,” she said, ** we should be 
glad to have you stop and take luncheon 
Father likes to have people at lunch 
eon.” 

**T should be delighted to do so,” said 
I; and if she had asked me to delay my 
journey and take luncheon with them 
that day, | think I should have accepted 
the invitation. But she did not do that, 
and she was not a young lady who would 
stand too long by a publie road talking 
toa young man. She smiled very sweet 
ly and held out her hand over the wall 
**Good-by again,” she said. As I took 
her hand I felt very much inelined to 
press it warmly, but I refrained. Her 
grasp was firm and friendly, and I would 
have liked very much to know whether 
or not it was more so than was her cus 
tom. 

I was mounting my wheel when she 
called to me again. ‘* Now, I suppose,” 
she said, ** you are going straight on?” 

**Oh yes,” I replied, with emphasis, 
‘straight on.” 

* And the name of the hotel where you 
will stay to-night,” said she, ‘it is the 
Cheltenham. I forgot it when I spoke 
to you before. Ido not believe, really, it 
is more than three miles beyond the 
other little place where you thought of 
stopping.” 

Then she walked away from the wall 
and I mounted. I moved very slowly 
onward, and as I turned my head I saw 
that a row of straggling bushes which 
erew close to the wall were now between 
herand me. But I also saw, or thouglit 
I saw, between the leaves and boughis, 
that her face was toward me, and that 
she was waving her handkerchief. If | 
had been sure of that, I think I should 
have jumped over the wall, pushed 
through the bushes, and should have ask 
ed her to give me that handkerchief, that 
I might fasten it on the front of my cap 
as, in olden days, a knight going forth to 
his adventures bound upon his helmet the 
glove of his lady-love. 

But I was not sure of it, and seized by 
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a sudden energetic excite- 
ment, I started off at a 
tremendous rate of speed. 
The ground flew backward 
me as if I had 
been standing on the plat 
form of a railroad ear. 
Not far ahead of me there 
came from a side road into 
the main avenue on which 
I was travelling a Scorch- 
er, scorching. 


beneath 


As he spun 
front of me, his 
bent forward until 
his back was nearly hori- 
zontal, and his green-stock- 
inged legs striking out be- 
hind him with the furious 
rapidity of a great frog 
trying to push his head 
into the mud, he turned 
back his little face with a 
leer of triumphant deri- 
sion at every moving thing 
which might happen to be 
behind him. 

At the sight of this green- 
legged Seorcher my blood 
rose, and it was with me as 
if | had heard the clang of trumpets and 
the clash of arms. I leaned slightly for 
ward; I struck out powerfully, swiftly, 
and steadily; I gained upon the Scorcher ; 
I sent into his emerald legs a thrill of 
startled fear, as if he had been a terrified 
hare bounding madly away from a pur 
suing foe,and I passed him as if I had 
been a swift faleon swooping by a quarry 
unworthy of his talons. 

On, on I sped, not deigning even to 
look back. 


away inh 
body 


The same spirit possessed me 
as that which fired the hearts of the olden 
knights. I would have been glad to meet 
with another Scorcher, and yet another, 
that for the sake of my fair lady I might 
engage with each and humble his pride 
in the dust. 

“Tt is true,” I said to myself with an 
inward laugh, ‘‘ I carry no glove nor del 
icate handkerchief bound upon my vis- 
or—” but at this point my mind wandered. 
I went more slowly, and at last I stopped 
and sat down under the shade of a way- 
side tree. I thought for a few minutes, 
and then I said to myself, *‘ It seems to 
me this would be a good time to take one 
of those capsules,” and I took one. 1 
then fancied that perhaps I ought to take 
two, but I contented myself with one. 


I Thought For A Few Minutes, And Then I Said 
To Myself.... 


In the middle of the day I stopped at 
Vernon, and the afternoon was well ad 
vanced when I came in sight of a little 
way-side house with a broad unfeneed 
green in front of it, and a swinging sign 
which told the traveller that this was the 
* Holly Sprig Inn.” 


I dismounted on the opposite side of 
the road and gazed upon the smoothly 
shaven greensward in front of the little 
inn; upon its low walls half covered with 
vines; upon the pretty upper windows 
peeping out from their frames of leaves; 
upon the queerly shaped projections of 


the building; upon the low portico 
which shaded the doorway; and upon 
the gentle stream of blue smoke which 
rose from the great gray chimney. 

Then I turned and looked over the sur- 
rounding country. There were broad 
meadows slightly descending to a long 
line of trees, between which I could see 
the glimmering of water. On the other 
side of the road, and extending back of 
the inn, there were forest-crowned 
hills. Then my eyes, returning to nearer 
objects, fell upon an old-fashioned garden, 
with bright flowers and rows of box, which 
lay beyond the house. 

“Why on earth,” I thought, ‘* should 
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L pass such a place as this and go on to 
the Cheltenham, with its waiters in coat 
tails, its nurse-maids, and its rows of peo 
ple on piazzas? She could not know 
tastes, and perhaps she had thought 
little on the subject, and had taken 
ideas from her father. He the 
to be contented with nothing else 
a vast sprawling hotel, with dis 
dainful menials expecting tips.” 


my 
but 
her 
is just 
hath 
than 


I rolled my bicycle along the little 
path which ran around the green, and | 
knocked upon the open door of Holly 
Sprig Inn. 

In a few moments a boy came into the 
hall. He was not dressed like an ordi 
uary hotel attendant, but his appearance 
was decent, and he might have been a 
subelerk or a head hall-boy. 

‘Can I obtain lodging here for the 
night asked. 

The boy looked at from head to 
foot, and an expression such as might 


mie 


be produced by too much lemon juice 
came upon his face. 
No,” 


eciers, 


said he; *‘we don’t take cy 

This reception was something novel to 
me, who had eyveled over thousands of 
miles, and [ was not at all inclined to ae- 
cept it at the hands of the boy. I stepped 
into the hall. ‘* Can I see the master of 
this house?” said I. 

** There ain't none,” he answered, gruff- 
ly. 
‘** Well, then, I want to see whoever is 
in charge.” 

He looked as if he were about to say 
that he was in charge, but lhe had no op- 
A fe 
male figure came into the hall and ad- 
vaneed toward me. She stopped in an 
attitude of interrogation. 

*T was just inquiring,” I said, with a 
bow 


a servant 


portunity for such impertinence. 


for Lsaw thatthe new-comer was not 
‘if could be accommodated 
here for the night, but the boy informed 
me that cyclers are not received here.” 

* What!” sheexclaimed, and turned as 
if she would speak to the boy, but he had 
vanished, ‘* That is a mistake, sir,” she 
said to ‘Very few wheelmen do 
stop here, as they prefer a hotel farther 
on, but we are glad to entertain them 
when they come.” 

It was not very light in the hall in 
which we stood, but I could see that this 
lady was young, that she 


me, 


was of medium 
size, and good-looking. 
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* Will you walk in, sir, and register?” 
she said. ** I will have your wheel taken 
around to the back.” 

I followed her into a large apartment 
to the right of the hall—evidently a room 
of general assembly. Near the window 
was a desk with a great book on it. As 
I stood before this desk and she handed 
me a pen, her face was in the full light of 
the window ; and glancing at it, the 
thought struck me that I now knew why 
Miss Putney did not wish me to stop at the 
Holly Sprig Inn. I almost laughed as | 
turned away my head to write my name. | 
was amused, and at the same time I could 
not help feeling highly complimented. 
It cannot but be grateful to the feelings 
of a young man to find that a very hand 
some woman objects to his making the 
acquaintance of an extremely pretty one 

When I laid down the pen she stepped 
up and looked at my name and address 

* Oh,” said she, ** you are the school 
master at Walford?” She seemed to be 
pleased by this discovery, and smiled in 
avery engaging way as she said, I am 
much interested in that school, for 1 re 
ceived a great part of my education 
there.” 

** Indeed!” said I, very much surprised. 


** But I do not exactly understand. It is 
a boys’ school.” 

‘I know that,” she answered, ‘* but 
both boys and girls used to go there. 
Now the girls have a school of their 


own.” 

As she spoke I could not help contrast 
ing in my mind what the school must 
have been with what it was now. 

She stepped to the door and told a wo- 
man who was just entering the room to 
show me No. 2. The woman said some 
thing which I did not hear, although her 
tones indicated surprise, and then con- 
ducted me to my room. 

This was an exceedingly pleasant cham- 
ber on the first floor at the back of the 
house. It was furnished far better than 
the quarters generally allotted to me in 
country inns, or, in faet,in hostelries of 
any kind. There great comfort 
and even simple elegance in its appoint- 
ments. 

I would have liked to 


was 


ask the maid 


some questions, but she was an elderly 
woman, who looked as if she might have 
been the mother of the lemon-juice boy; 
and while she said not a word to me as 
arrangements in 


she made a few the 
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room, I did not feel emboldened to Say 
anything to her. 

When I left my room and went out on 
the little porch, I soon came to the con 
clusion that this was not a house of great 
nobody in front, and I 
heard nobody within. 


be 


resort. saw 


There seemed to 
an air of quiet greenness about the 
surroundings, and the little porch was a 
charming place in which to sit and look 
upon the evening landscape 

After a time the bov came to tell me 
He did so as if 


that supper was ready 

lie were informing 

me that it was time 

take 
he 


medicine 
had just 


LO 
and 
taken his 
Supper awaited 
me in a very plea 
sant room, through 
the Open windows 
of whieh there 
came oa gentle 
breeze which made 
me know that there 
was a flower-gar- 
den not far away. 


The table was a 

small one, round, 

and on it there 

was supper for one 

person. I seated 

myself, and the 

elderly woman 

waited on me. I 

was so. grateful 

that the boy was 

not my attendant 

that my heart 

warmed toward ik 
her,and I thought Lightmg 4 
she might not con- Went 
Out For A 
sider it much out Walk 


of the if I 
said something. 

** Did I arrive after the regular supper 
time?” Tasked. ‘‘I am sorry if I put the 
establishment to any inconvenience.” 

What's inconvenience in your 
house isn’t anything of the kind in a tav- 
ern,” she said. ‘‘ We're used to that. 

3ut it doesn’t matter to-day. You're the 
only transient; that is, that eats here,” 
she added. 

I wanted very much to ask something 
about the lady who had gone to school 
in Walford, but I thought it would be 


well’to approach that subject by degrees. 


way 


owl 
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Apparently,” said I, 
not full.” 
“No,” 


moment 


‘your house is 


she, not 
time. 


said at this precise 


of Do you want some 
more tea?” 

The tone in which she said this made 
me feel sure that she was the mother of 
the boy. and when she had given me the 
tea, and looked around in a general way 
to see that 1 was provided with what else 
I needed, she left the room. 

After supper I looked into the large 
room Where L had registered; it was light 


ed, and 


Was very 
comfortably — fur 
nished with easy 
chairs and a 


lounge, but it was 
an extremely lone 
ly place. and light 
ing a cigar, I went 
out fora walk. It 
was truly a beau 
tiful country, and, 


illumined by the 
sunset sky, with 
all its forms and 


colors softened by 
the growing dusk, 
it Was more charm 
ing to me than it 
had been by day- 
light. 

As I returned to 
the inn I noticed a 
man standing 
the entrance 
driveway which 
appeared lead 
back to the stable- 
Here 

some one who may 

talk,” I thought, 
and I stopped. 

“This ought to 

be a good country 

“fishing, and that sort 


at 
of a 


to 


vards. is 


for sport,” I said 
of thing.” 

“You're stoppin’ here for the night?” 
he asked. I presumed from his voice 
and that he was a stable- 
man, and from his tone that he was dis 
appointed that I had not brought a horse 
with me. 


appearance 


I assented to his question, and he said: 
‘IT never heard of fishin’. When 
people want to fish, they go to a lake 
about ten miles furder on.” 

“Oh, I do not care particularly about 


no 
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fishing,” I said, ** but there must bea good 
many pleasant roads about here.” 

There's said he The 
people on wheels keep to that.” With 
this he turned and walked slowly toward 
the back of the house. 

‘A lemon-loving lot!” thought I, and 
as I approached the porch I saw that the 
lady who had gone to school at Walford 
was standing there. I did not believe 
that she had been eating lemons, and I 
stepped forward quickly for fear that she 
should depart before I reached ler. 

** Been taking a walk?” she said, plea 
santly. 


this one,” 


There was something in the gen- 
eral air of this young woman which in- 
dicated that she should have worn a little 
apron with pockets, and that her hands 
should have been jauntily thrust into 
those pockets; but her dress included no- 
thing of the sort. 

The hall lamp was now lighted, and I 
could see that her attire was extremely 


neat and becoming. Her face was in 
shadow, but she had beautiful hair of a 
ruddy brown. I asked myself if she 


were the ‘lady clerk” 
ment, or 
the inn. 


of the establish- 
the daughter of the keeper of 
She was evidently a person in 
some authority, and one with whom it 
would be proper for me to converse, and 
as she had given me a very good oppor- 
tunity to open conversation, I lost no 
time in doing so. 

‘* And so you used to live in Walford?” 
I said. 

‘Oh yes,” she replied, and then she 
began to speak of the pleasant days she 
had spent in that village. As she talked 
I endeavored to discover from her words 
who she was and what was her position. 
I did not discuss Walford. I 
wanted to talk about the Holly Sprig 
Inn, but I could not 
question which would serve my purpose. 

Presently our attention was attracted 
by the sound of singing at the corner of 
the little Jawn distant from the 
house. It was growing dark, and the 
form of the singer ceuld barely be dis 
cerned upon a bench under a great oak, 
The that of a man, and 
song Italian air from 
He sang in 


care to 


devise a courteous 


most 


voice was 
an 
Verdi's operas 


his 
was one of 
a low tone, 
as if he were simply amusing himself 
aud did not wish to disturb the rest of 
the world. 

* That be the Italian who 
stopping here for the night,” she said 


must 
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‘We do not generally take such people 
but he spoke so civilly, and said it was 
so hard to get lodging for his bear—” 

* His bear!” I exclaimed. 

‘Oh yes,” she answered, with a little 
laugh, ‘he las a bear with him. I sup 
pose it dances, and so makes a living for 
its master. Anyway I said he might 
stay and lodge with our stable-man He 
would sing very well if he had a bette: 
voice —don't you think so?” 

* We do not generally accommodate,’ 
said he might stay ’’—these were 
phrases which I turned over in my 
mind. If she were the lady clerk she 
might say ‘‘we"—even the boy said 
—but said he might stay was differ 
ent. A daughter of a landlord or a land 
lady might say that. 

I made a remark about the difficulty 
of finding lodging for man and beast, if 
the beast happened to be a bear, and I 
had searcely finished it when from the 
house there came a shrill voice, flavored 
with lemon without any sugar, and it 
said, ‘‘ Mrs. Chester!” 

** Excuse me,” said the young lady, 
and immediately she went in-doors. 

Here was a revelation! Mrs. Chester! 
Strange to say, I had not thought of her 
as a married woman; and yet, now that 
I recalled her manner of perfect sel f-pos- 
session, she did suggest the idea of a satis 
fied young wife. And Mr. Chester—what 
of him? Could it be possible? Hardly. 
There was nothing about her to suggest 
a widow. 

I sat on that porch a good while, but 
she did not come out again. Whiy should 
she? Nobody came out, and within I 
could hear no sound of voices. I might 
certainly recommend this inn as a quiet 
place. The Italian and the crickets con- 
tinued singing and chirping, but they 
only seemed to make the scene more 


lonely. 
I went in-doors. On the left hand of 
the hall was a door which I had not 


noticed before, but which was now open 
There was a light within, and I saw 
a prettily furnished parlor. There was 
a table with a lamp on it, and by the ta 
ble sat the lady, Mrs. Chester. I invol 
untarily stopped, and up, 
invited Instantly I ae- 


looking she 


me to come in. 


cepted the invitation, but with a sort of 
an apology for the intrusion. 

** Oh, this is the public parlor,” she said, 
‘although everything about this house 
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seems private at present. We generally 


have families staying with us in the sum 


allofthem went 
In a few days, 
full again.” 


mer, but last week nearly 
away to the sea-shore. 
however. we expect to be 

She immediately 
began to talk about 
Walford, for 
dently the subject 
interested her, and 
all her 
questions as well as 
I eould. 

* You may know 
that my husband 
taught that school. 


evi 


[ answered 


scholar 
before 1 became lis 
wife.” 

I had heard of a 
Mr. Chester who, 
before had 
taught the school, 
but although the 
information had 
not interested me at 
the time, now it did. 
I wished very much 
to what Mr. 
Chester was doing 
at present, but I 
waited. 

went to board- 
ing-school after I 
left Walford,” said 


I was his 


me, 


ask 


she, ‘‘and so for a 
time lost sight of 
the village, al- 


though I have often 
visited it since.” 
‘*How long is it 
Mr. Chester 
gave up the school 
there?” 


since 


I asked. 


This proved to 
be avery good 
question indeed. 


‘About six years,” 


she said. He gave 
it up just before we 
were married. He 
did not like teach- 


ing school, and as 

the death of his fa- 

ther put him into the possession of some 
money, he was able to change his mode 
of life. It was by accident that we set 
tled here as innkeepers. We happened 
to pass the place, and Mr. Chester was 
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struck by its beauty. 


It was not an inn 
thought it would make a 


then, but he 


charming one, and he also thought that 


this sort of life would suit him exactly 


He was a student, a great reader, and a 
lover of rural sports 


such 


as fishing 
and all that.” 

Was.” Here 
was a dim lieht 
“Was” must mean 
that Mr. Chester 
had been If he 
were living, he 
would still be a 
reader and stu- 
dent 


** Did he find the 
life all that he 
expected?” said, 
hesitating a little at 
the word did, as it 


Hew 


was not impossible 
that I might 
mistaken 

“Olly 


more, 


be 


yes, and 
I think the 
two years he spent 
here were the hap 
pies} of his life.” 

I was not vet 
quite sure about the 
state of affairs; 
might be in an in 


he 


sane asylum, or he 
might be a hopeless 
invalid upstairs. 
“Tf he had lived,” 
she continued, 
suppose this would 


have been a 


won 
derfully beautiful 
place, for he was 


always making im 
But 
it is four years now 
since his death, and 
in that time 
has been very little 
change in the inn.” 

I do not 
ber what 
made 


provements. 


there 


remem 

answer I 

this re 

mark, but I 

the situation as if it 
unrolled map. 

“When you wrote your name in the 


to 
out upon 


were an 


book,” she said, ‘‘it seemed to me as if 
vou had brought a note of introduction, 
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and | am sure Ll am very glad to be ac 
quainted with you, for, you know, you are 
my husband's successor. He did not like 
teaching, but he was fond of his scholars, 
and he always had a great faney for 
school-teachers. Whenever one of them 
stopped here — which happened two or 
three times—he insisted that he should be 
put into our best room, if it happened to 
be vacant, and that is the reason I have 
put you into it to-day.” 

This was charming. She was such an 
extremely agreeable young person that 
it was delightful to me to think of myself 
in any way as her husband's successor. 

There was a step at the door. [ turned 
and saw the elderly servant. 

**Mrs. Chester,” she said, Um goin’ 
up,” and every word was flavored with 
eitvie acid, 

* Good-night,” said Mrs. Chester, tak 
ing up her basket and her work. ‘* You 
know, you need not retire until you wish 
to do SO. There is a room opposite, W here 
gentlemen smoke.” 

[ did not enter the big louely room. I 
went to my own chamber, which, I had 
just been informed, was the best in the 
house. [sat down in an easy-chair by 
the open window. I looked up to the 
twinkling stars. 

Reading, studying, fishing, beautiful 
country, and all that. And he did not 
like school-teaching! No wonder he was 
happier here than he had ever been be- 
fore! My eyes wandered around the 
tastefully furnished room. Her hus- 
band’s successor,” [ said to myself, pon- 
dering. ‘*Hedid not likeschool-teaching, 
and he was so happy here.” Of course 
he was happy. ** Died and lett him some 
money.” There was no one to leave me 
any money, but [ had saved some for the 
time when [ should devote myself en 
tirely to my profession. Profession—I 
thought. After all, what is there in a 
profession? Slavery; anxiety. And he 
chose a life of reading, stud ying, fishing, 
and everything else. 

I turned to the window and again look- 
ed up into the sky. There was a great 
star up there, and it seemed to wink cheer 
fully at me as the words came into my 
mind, her husband’s successor.” 

When I opened my little valise, before 
going to bed, I saw the box the doctor's 
daughter had given me. 

After sitting so long at the open win 
dow, thought I,it might be well to take 


one of these capsules, and I swallowed 
one. 

W hen [ was called to breakfast the next 
morning, I saw that the table was laid 
with covers for two. In a moment my 
hostess entered aud bade me good-morn 
ing. We sat down at the table; and the 
elderly woman waited. I could now see 
that her face was the color of a shop-worn 
lemon. 

As for the lady who had gone to selioo] 
in Walford—I wondered what place in 
the old school-room she had occupied- 
she was more charming than ever. Her 
manner was so cordial and cheerful that 
I could not doubt that she considered the 
entry of my name in her book as a regu 
lar introduction, She asked me about my 
plan of travel, how far I would go in a 
day, and that sort of thing. The elderly 
woman was very grim, aud somehow or 
other I did not take very much interest 
in my plan of travel, but the meal was an 
extremely pleasant one, for all that. 

The natural thing for me to do after | 
finished my breakfast was to pay my bill 
and ride away, but I felt no inclination 
for anything of the sort. In fact. the 
naturalness of departure did not strike 
me. I went out on the little poreh and 
gazed upon the bright fresh morning land- 
scape, aud as I did so I asked myself why 
[ should mount my bieyele and wheel 
away over hot and dusty roads, leaving 
all this cool, delicious beauty behind me. 

What could I find more enjoyable than 
this?) Why should I not spend a few days 
at this inn, reading, studying, fishing? 
Here I wondered why that man told me 
such a lie about the fishing. If I wanted 
to exercise on my wheel I felt sure there 
were pretty roads hereabout. I had plen- 
ty of time before me—my whole vacation. 
Why should I be consumed by this rest- 
less desire to get on? 

I could not help smiling as I thought 
of my somewhat absurd fancies of the 
night before; but they were pleasant fan 
cies, and [ did not wonder that they had 
come to me. It certainly is provocative 
of pleasant fancies to have an exceedingly 
attractive young woman talk of you in 
any way as her husband's successor. 

I could not make up my mind what I 
ought to do, and I walked back into the 
hall. I glanced into the parlor, but it 
was unoccupied. Then I went into the 
large room on the right; no one was 
there, and I stood by the window trying 
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to make up my mind in regard to pro Sull, there was something, some sort of 
posing a brief stay at the inn. an undefined consciousness, which seemed 


It really did not seem necessary to give to rise in the way of an off-hand proposal 
the matter much thought. Here was a_ to stay at this inn for several days, when 
place of public entertainment, and as I I had clearly stated that 1 wished to stop 
was one of the publie, why should I not only for the nigtit 
be entertained? I had stopped at many While I was still turning over this mat 
a vroad-side hostelry, and in each one of ter in my mind, Mrs. Chester came into 
them I knew I would be weleome to stay the room. I had expected her. The nat 
as long as I was willing to pay. ural thing for her to do was to come in 


She Immediately Began To Talk About Walford, For Evrdently 
The Subject Interested Her, And 1 Answered All Her Questtons 
As Well As 1 Could 
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and receive the amount I owed her for 
her entertainment of me, but as I looked 
at her I could not ask her for my biil. It 
seemed to me that such a thing would 
shock her sensibilities. : Moreover, I did 
not want her bill. 

It was plain enough, however, that she 
expected me to depart, for she asked me 
where I proposed to stop in the middle of 
the day, and she suggested that she should 
have alight luncheon put up for me. She 
thought probably a wheelman would like 
that sort of thing, for then he could stop 
and rest wherever it suited him. 

‘Speaking of stopping,” said I, ** Il am 
very glad that I did not do as I was ad 
vised to do and go on to the Cheltenham. 
I do not know anything about that hotel, 
but [am sure it is not so charming as this 
delightful little inn with its picturesque 
surroundings.” 

‘Tam glad you did not,” she answer- 
ed. ** Who advised you to go on to the 
Cheltenham?’ 

‘Miss Putney,” said I. ‘* Her father’s 
place is between here and Walford. I 
stopped there night before last.” And 
then, as I was glad of an opportunity to 
prolong the interview, I told her the his- 
tory of my adventures at that place. 

Mrs. Chester was amused, and I thought 
I might as well tell her how I came to be 
delayed on the road and so caught in the 
storm, and I related my experience with 
Miss Burton. IT would have been glad to 
vo still farther back and tell her how I 
came to take the school at Walford, and 
anything else she might care to listen to. 

When I told her about Miss Burton, she 
sat down in a chair near by and laughed 
heartily. 

“Tt is wonderfully funny,” she said, 
‘that vou should have met those two 
young ladies and should have then 
stopped here.” 

“You know them, then?” said, 
promptly taking another chair. 

ves,” she answered. ‘‘T know 
them both: and as I have mertioned that 
your meeting with them seemed funny 
to me, I suppose I ought to tell you the 
reason. Some time ago a photographer 
in Walford, who has taken a portrait of 
me and also of Miss Putney and Miss 
Burton, took it into his head to print the 
three on one card and expose them for 


sale with a ridiculous inscription under 
them. This created a great deal of talk. 
and Mr. Putney made the photographer 


destroy his negative and all the cards he 


had on hand. After that we were talked 
about as a trio, aud, I expect, a good deal 
of fun was made of us. And now it 


seems a little odd—does it not?—that you 
have become acquainted with all the 
members of this trio as soon as you left 
Walford. But T must not keep you in 
this way.” And she rose. 

Now was my opportunity to make 
known my desire to be kept, but before I 
could do so the boy hurriedly came into 
the room. 

“The Dago wants to see you,” he said. 
He's in an awful hurry.” 


Excuse me,” said Mrs. Chester. 
is that Italian who was singing outside 
last night. I thought he had gone. 


Would you mind waiting a few min 
utes?” 

It was getting harder and harder to 
enunciate my proposition to make a so 
journ at the inn. I wished that I had 
spoken sooner. It is so much easier to 
do things promptly. 

While I was waiting, the elderly wo- 
man came in. ‘Do you want the boy 
to take your little bag out and strap it 
on?” said she. 

Evidently there was no want of desire 
to speed the parting guest. ‘‘Oh, I will 
attend to that myself,” said I, but I made 
no step to do it. When my hostess came 
back, I wanted to be there. 

Presently she did come back. She ran 
in hurriedly and her face was flushed. 
‘* Here is a very bad piece of business,” 
she said. ‘*That man’s bear has eaten 
the tire off one of your wheels!” 

What!” I exclaimed, and my heart 
bounded within me. Here, perhaps, was 
the solution of all my troubles. If by 
any happy chance my bicycle had been 
damaged, of course [ could not go on. 

‘*Come and see,” she said, and follow- 
ing her through the back hall door, we 
entered a large enclosed yard. Not far 
from the house was a shed, and in front 
of this lay my bicyele on its side in an 
apparently disabled condition. An Ital- 
ian, greatly agitated, was standing by it. 
He was hatless, and his tangled black 
hair hung over his swarthy face. At 
the other end of the yard was a whitish- 
brown bear, not very large, and chained 
to a post. 

I approached my bicycle, earnestly 
hoping that the bear had been attempting 
to ride it, but I found that he had been 
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trying to do something very different 
He had torn the pneumatic tire from one 
of the wheels, and nearly the whole of it 
was lving scattered about in little bits 
upon the ground. 

‘*How did this happen?” I said to the 
Italian, feeling very much inelined to 
give him a dollar for the good offices of 
the beast. 

The man began immediately to pour 
out an explanation upon me. His Eng 
lish was as badly broken as the torn parts 
of my tire, but I had no trouble in under 
standing. The bear had got loose in the 
night. He lad pulled up a little post to 
which he had been chained. The man 
had not known it was such a weak post. 
The bear was never muzzied at night. 
He had gone about looking for something 
to eat. He was very fond of India-rub 
ber—or, as the man called it, ** Injer-rub.” 
He always ate up India-rubber shoes 
wherever he could find them. He would 
eat them off a man’s feet if the man should 
be asleep. He liked the taste of Injer- 
rub. He did not swallow it. He dropped 
it all about in little bits. 

Then the man sprang toward me and 
seized the injured wheel. ‘‘ See!” he ex 


If He And 1 Had Been Alone 
Together, | Would Have 
Handed The Man Two 
Dollars.... But We Were 
Not Alone 


claimed. ‘“*‘He eat your Injer-rub, but 
he no break your machine!” 

That was very true. The wheel did 
not seem to be injured, but still I could 
not travel without a tire. This was the 
most satisfactory feature of the affair. If 
he and I had been alone together, I would 


have handed the man two dollars, and 
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told him to go in peace with his 
and give himself no more trouble 
But we not alone. The stable- 
man who had lied to me about the fishing 
was there; the boy who had lied to me 
about the reception of cyclers was there; 


bea r 


were 


the lemon-faced woman was there, stand 
ing close to Mrs. Chester; and there were 
two maids looking out of the window of 
the kitchen. 

This is very bad indeed!” said Mrs. 
Chester, addressing the Italian. ‘* You 
have damaged this gentleman's wheel, and 
you must pay him for it.” 

Now the Italian began to tear his hair. 
Never before lad I seen any one tear his 
hair. More than that, he shed tears, and 
he declared he had no money. After he 
had paid his bill he would not havea cent 
in the world, His bear had ruined him. 
He was in despair. 

‘What are you going to do?” said Mrs 
Chester tome. ** You cannot use your bi 
cycle.” 

Before I could answer, the elderly wo 
man exclaimed: *‘ You ought to come in, 
Mrs. Chester! This is no place for you! 
that should break loose 
Let the gentleman settle it with 
the man.” 


Suppose beast 


' 
agaih. 


I do not think my hostess wanted to go, 
but she accompanied her grim companion 
into the house 

‘* | suppose there is no place near here 
where I can have a new tire put on this 
wheel?” said I to the stable-man 

‘*Not nearer than Waterton,” he re 
plied; ‘*but we could take you and vour 
machine there in a wagon.” 

‘That's so,” said the boy. drive.” 

I glared upon the two fellows as if 
they had been a couple of fiends who 
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were trying to put a drop of poison int 
my cup of joy. To be dolefully driven 
to Waterton by that boy! What a pic 
ture! How different from my picture! 

The Italian sat down on the ground 
and embraced his knees with his arms 
He moaned and groaned, and declared 
over and over again that he was ruined 
that he had no money to pay. 

In regard to him my mind was made 
up. Ll would forgive him his debt and 
send him away with my blessing, even if 
I found no opportunity of rewarding him 
for his great service to me. 

I would go in and speak to Mrs. Ches 
ter about it. 


} 


Of course it would not be 
right to do anything without consulting 
her, and now I could boldly tell ler that 
it would suit me very well to stop at the 
inn until my wheel could be sent away 
and repaired 

As I entered the large room, the elder 
ly woman came out. 
in a bad humor. 
ine me with 


She was plainly 
Mrs. Chester was awail 
an anxious countenance, 
evidently much more troubled about the 
damage to my bieyele than I 
hastened to relieve her mind. 

“It does not matter a bit about thi 
damage done by the bear,” I said. “I 
should not wonder if that wheel would 
be a great deal better for a new tire, any 
way. And as for that doleful Italian, I 
do not want to be hard on him, even if 
he has a little money in his pocket.” 

3ut my remarks did not relieve her 
while my cheerful and contented tones 
seemed to add to her anxiety. 

Sut you 


was, | 


cannot travel,” she said, 


‘‘and there is no place about here where 
vou could get a new tire.” 
It ‘was very plain that no one in this 
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house entertained the idea that it would 
be a good thing for me to rest here quiet- 
ly until my bieyele could be sent away 
and repaired. In fact, my first statement, 
that I wished to stop but for the night, 
was accepted with general approval. 

I did not deem it necessary to refer to 
the man’s offer to send me and my ma- 
chine to Waterton in a wagon, and I was 
just on the point of boldly announcing 
that I was in no hurry whatever to get 
on, and that-it would suit me very well 
to wait here for a few days, when the boy 
burst into the room, one end of his little 
neck-tie flying behind him. 

‘The Dago’s put!” he shouted. 
put off and gone!” 

We looked at him in amazement. 

‘*Gone!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Shall I 
after him? Has he paid his bill?” 

‘“No, you needn't do that,” said the 
boy. ‘'He eut across the fields like a 
chipmunk—skipped right over the fences! 
You'd never ketch him, and you needn't 
try! He’s off for the station. Ill tell 
you all about it,” said the boy, turning to 
his mistress, who had been too much 
startled to ask any questions. ‘‘ When 
he went into the house ”— jerking his 
head in my direction—*‘ I was left alone 
with the Dago, and he begun to talk to 
me. He asked me a lot of things. He 
rattled on so I couldn't understand half 
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a tire cost; he wanted to know how much 
his bill would be, and if he'd have to pay 
for the little post that was broke. 

“Then he asked if I thought that if 
he'd promise to send you the money 
would the gentleman let him go without 
payin’ for the tire, and he wanted to know 
what your name was; and when I told 
him you hadn’t no husband, and what 
your name was, he asked me to say it 
over again, and then he made me say it 
once more—the whole of it; and while 
I was tellin’ him that I'd write it down 
for him if he wanted to send you the 
money, he give a big jump and he stuck 
his head out like a bull. He looked so 

that I 


queer was gettin’ skeered; and 
then he says, almost whisperin’: ‘I go! 
I go away! I leave my bear! If she 


sell him, that pay everything! 
back no more—never! never!’ 

*T saw he was goin’ to scoot, and I 
made a grab at him, but he give me a 
push that nearly tore my collar off, and 
away he went. 
run like he run. 
no time.” 

** And he left his bear!” she exclaimed, 
in horror. ‘‘ What on earth am I to do 
with a bear?” She looked at me, and in 
spite of her annoyance and _ perplexity 
she could not help joining me when I 
laughed outright. 


I come 


You never see anybody 
He was out of sight in 


he said. He wanted to know how much [70 BE CONTINUED. ] 
EDWIN AND ARDELLA; 
OR, 
THE MAN WHO MADE BELIEVE HE HAD FAILED 
BY WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP 


New York there lived a young man 
who was not sure that his wife was 
sufficiently in love with him. He deter- 
mined to put the matter to the test. 
“Tlow do I know,” said he, “that it 
is not all just her natural pleasant dispo- 
sition? Might she not have married any 
one of a dozen other passable sort of fel- 
lows just as quickly as me? How ean I 
be sure that, in her sight, I am elect be- 
yond all others? Would she do any of 
those extraordinary things for me that 
Vor Cl.—No.602. —20 


| N the rich and famous city of Greater 


you read about in the books where love 
is properly described? Would she go 
through fire and water for me, through 
thick and thin? Would she perform re- 
markable physical feats, or rise to heights 
of moral heroism ?” 

“How does anybody know that, about 
wife or husband?” the query might be 
made. 

“ That is all very well,” he would reply, 
“but the difference between me and other 
people is that I am not satisfied to rest in 
that state of uncertainty, while they are.” 
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Therefore he determined that the mat- 
ter must be put to the test. He, Edwin 
Nickleton, resolved that his young wife, 
Ardella, with whom in the two years of 
their married life he had never had a 
trace of a falling out. who in his eyes 
was perfection itself, the most compan- 
ionable, the sweetest, the most charming 
of persons, should undergo a searching 
leal. She must be tried as by tire, she 
must emerge from the crucible—as he had 
little doubt she would—retined gold; then 
and then only would he be rid of this er- 
ratic eaprice, rid of all his uncertainties; 
and he would live ever after as quite the 
happiest of men. 

He had never read that “ To make a 
Tryal which may turn to our own detri- 


ore 


ment, and....in which succeeding we can 
be no better off than before, is the part of 
a Madman,’ or, if he had read it, he gave 
no sign of being influenced by it in the 
smallest degre e. 

In what should the proposed ordeal con- 
sist? He thought somewhat of falling off 
a wharf, or out of a canoe, to give Ar- 
della a chance to save him, but, although 
Ardella could swim, it was only a little, 
and she would really not be seriously to 
blame if she should confine herself to 
ealling out for help. Then he might get 
some day down a precipice from which 
she could only haul him up by means of 
a rope made by tearing up and twisting 
together the greater part of her clothing; 
or he might throw himself under an om- 
nibus; or he might represent that his 
character was fatally damaged. There 
were serious drawbacks to all the courses 
he proposed; he felt that it might be 
years before a proper opening would pre- 
sent itself. 

It was along in the middle of May that 
he hit upon the idea that seemed to meet 
his needs. It came to him at the Queens 
County Horse Show, on seeing her sur- 
rounded and féted in the gay bustle of 
fashion and display, when they had just 
taken a prize in the tandem class. 

‘Suppose I should lose my money,” 
said he; “how would she take it?” 

“Yes, I have it,” he repeated; “ I must 
pretend to fail.” 

The greater part of his, Edwin Nickle- 
ton’s, income was derived from the whole- 
sale house of Nickleton and Company, 
Worth Street, established by his father, 


the late Rufus Nickleton. His wife, Ar- 
della, was aware of this; so that, if he 
failed, Nickleton and Company must fail 
too; and this course was beset with the 
gravest dithculties. They must fail in 
such a way that neither they nor anybody 
else should ever know anything about it: 
otherwise their credit might receive a 
damaging blow. Furthermore, they two. 
Edwin and Ardella, would be embarrassed 
to death with the condolence or other 
curious attention of a large acquaintance, 
whose notice would be directed to them 
in supposed adversity. 

“In a book, now,” said Edwin, after 
mulling over it for a month—meanwhile 
treating his wife to some minor trials, 
all of which she stood beautifully—* the 
thing would be represented as being as 
easy as possible. The idea is not a bad 
one, but bless me if I can see a sixteenth 
of an inch before me as to how to go 
about it!” 

The coming on of the warm weather 
unusually early gave him a practical sort 
of illumination in his problem. People 
began to go away to the country, he mean- 
while resisting every proposal in that di- 
rection. He wondered if he might not 
do it when everybody was out of town. 

“T could carry it off under cover of 
the vacation,” he reflected. “ The experi- 
ment need not take long; a week, I judge, 
at the most; and then—explanation, high 
glee, and immeasurable confidence and 
happiness for evermore!” 

A fortuitous circumstance down town 
gave him the final inspiration, and act- 
ually fixed the moment for launching his 
enterprise. Ile was wont to go down to 
Worth Street occasionally, flattering him- 
self with a semblance of occupation. 
There he learned that the shutters were 
to be put up at the store of Nickleton and 
Company for the last three days of the 
current week, for the purpose of taking 
an inventory and making some much- 
needed repairs in the interior. 

Ile rushed up to his abode on Thirty- 
fourth Street, a fine, wide, ancestral one, 
such as but few can afford to live in 
these days of monstrously augmenting 
land values, meaning to break the news 
at once to Ardella. That is, he would pre- 
pare her by mystic hints and fears of evil 
for the definite blow of a bankruptey to 
follow in a day or two, and this to be 
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proved by the view of Nickleton and 
Company, shut up and apparently gone 
out of business. 

But, arrived there, he found Ardella 
suddenly gone to her grandfather's at 
Morristown. She had left a note, read- 
ing, “ They are off to Maine very soon, 
and want me till Thursday. It’s a little 
secret what it’s about; perhaps I'll tell 
you when I get back, if you're good; 
and perhaps never.” 

Edwin thought it better on the whole 
she had gone, for now he could write, and 
spare himself the embarrassment of be- 
ginning his mendacity face to face. 

He wrote melodramatically of a dark 
shadow that threatened their young lives. 
“T name no detail, not even a single 
one,” he said: “ may our fate grant that 
there never be any to name! I have hesi- 
tated, I hesitate still, to touch upon the 
matter with you in the least, but I ask 
myself if the worst should come to the 
worst, whether it would be right in me to 
Matters 
are now expected to eventuate rapidly. 
You might glance, as you come up town— 
this much I will say, and this only—at 
Nieckleton and Company’s; there you may 


leave you wholly unprepared. 


see something to confirm or to dispel these 
gloomy forebodings. But we will cross no 
bridges before they are reached; your 
presence here is not needed yet; finish 
out the two days more of your visit. On 
no account hasten your return; I insist 
upon it.” 

He overdid the matter apparently, for 
Ardella, instead of waiting till Thursday, 
flew to New York and joined him on 
Wednesday, all wrought up with fears 
worse than the most dreadful of certain- 
ties. 

“Oh, Edwin!” she cried, “ what is it? 
What terrible thing has happened ?” 

“ My love, my dearest—” he stammered, 
hastening to assume the proper air of de- 
pression, and slow in getting under way, 
as he had nothing yet fully prepared. 

“T stopped at the store as I came up,” 
she interrupted, breathlessly, “and there 
was nothing different about it. What did 
you mean? I talked with Mr. Blaffson, 
and he said everything was as usual.” 

“ You stopped there? You talked with 
the senior partner?” exclaimed Edwin, 
aghast. Then, recovering himself with a 
violent effort, “ Ah, I see it all; they tried 
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to keep it from you. Bless their kind 
hearts! I honor them for it—but to- 
morrow, to-morrow, the shutters will be 
up; the long-established business, the 
once proud house of Nickleton and Com- 
pany—importers and—and—jobbers of 
dry-goods—” And with this he broke 
down, and veiled his eyes appropriately in 
a white handkerchief. 

“Then you mean that we have failed, 
Edwin? Is that it? We have lost our 
money? We are going to be poor?” 

Edwin moved his head in a way that 
some might have taken for an energetic 
nodding, and others only for a twisting 
of it about to ease the pressure of an in- 
commoding collar... “ Fortune—friends 
hope—all—all—” he murmured. He took 
a poor kind of comfort from the fact 
that he had not answered her question 
eategorically. He had only muttered a 
few broken words, whereupon she had 
drawn her own conclusions; and if people 
would jump at conclusions, whose fault 
was it but their own ? 

Ardella threw herself into his arms, 
though he affected to repulse her. “ Would 
it not be better that you should leave me, 
Ardella?” he protested. “Can I be of 
any use to you now? Your grandfather 
—your friends— Why should you bind 
yourself to my unhappy lot?” 

“You very silly person! Is that what 
a wife is to do? We'll begin the world 
over again; I think I shall rather like 
it. Do you suppose I care? I’m dread- 
fully sorry about it on your account, Ed- 
win dear—I am, I am; but don’t let it 
worry you for a moment, as far as I am 
coneerned !” 

Now, some might have thought this 
quite a sufficient test, an admirable and 
conclusive one. But not so Edwin Nick- 
leton. It was not to be denied that she 
had met the crisis thus far like a trump; 
he particularly liked the spirit of com- 
radeship involved in her use of the pro- 
noun “ we ”—* Have we lost our money ?” 
ete., ete.—it being the case that Ar- 
della never had any distinctly her own. 
He was inclined to give up the ordeal on 
the spot. Nevertheless he felt obliged to 
continue with it, because, he said, 

“Would not almost anybody, in the 
first excitement of the moment,:take it 
in that way? Common politeness to the 
loser would dictate about that way of 
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talking. 
pinch of hard circumstances as yet; she 
No, 

w she will stand the actual 


fact, and not the mere words. 


There has been no pressure, no 


does not realize what adversity is. 
we must see ho 
I’ve got to 
observe how she will put up with a new 


and poor way of life. 

He insisted that they should move out 
immediately from the luxurious Thirty- 
fourth Street house. 

“ | thought,” suggested Ardella, timid- 

. that as the house could probably not 
be rented at this season, we might have 
a good deal of time to look about us.” 

“No, no, not at all. I see that you do 
not understand the matter of bankrupt- 
c1es, Ardella; nor could it be expected 
that you should.” 

He would not let her take away any 
but a few odds and ends of her personal 


belongings. They were to go to a flat on 


East Sixteenth Street. It was a flat in 
the eighth story of a building that be- 
longed to the Nickleton Estate. In the 
course of collecting some rents for the 


tirm, he chanced to know that the family 
who occupied it had gone to Ocean Grove 
fora month. They were only too glad to 
add a little to their income, and he had 
arranged to take it just as it was, for the 
time of their absence, or part of it. 

“T fancied that when people failed,” 
said Ardella, “ they went to some quiet 
country village, and lived very econom- 
ically in a cottage.” 

Edwin saw in this a hint at eseaping 
the trying features of the case; a quiet 
country village, in the vacation season, 
would be, as it were, no hardship at all. 
* They go to the upper part of 
Harlem, or to Hoboken, or Greenpoint,” 


have to 


he replied; “fortunate indeed are we to 
have such a roof as this over our heads. 
But, oh! Ardella, this cannot, 
this must not be for long; a brighter day 
will surely dawn upon us yet.” 


dearest 


Edwin had pushed his imagination well 
farthest limits in 
hither; he could not conceive of his, Ed- 
win Nickleton’s, ever descending to lower 
depths of squalor; but, as a matter of 
fact, the apartment was not uncomfort- 
able. It was scrupulously neat; it had a 
view over the roofs of men, to the river; 
and Arabella had put up a 


towards its coming 


when few 


favorite photographs and her travelling- 
clock, suppressed the worst of the Philis- 
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tine decoration, and made some deft a: 


rangements with draperies of Turkey red, 
the effect was far from unpleasing. 
“With Turkey red and taste,” said 


she, playfully, her small ankles showing 
to advantage on the platform of a step 
ladder, “you can do anything—or even 
without the taste.” 

They passed the first few days taking 
simple excursions, to Staten Island, Fort 
Lee, and Fort Ardella looked 
very pretty, and used her best efforts as 
a comforter. 


George. 


Naturally gay and lively, 
the change to a certain seriousness was 
novel and not at all unbecoming. Edwin 
pronounced it mentally a great success, 
but now and then he would heave a hypo- 
critical sigh over the vicissitudes of life, 
and say: 

“ Yes, we are gone to-day, and here to- 
morrow. But how many others are ther 
had their 
this world also? 


who have ups and downs in 
We must bear up, and 
hope for the best.” 

He artfully induced Ardella to prom- 
ise not to go to the part of the town in 
which they had lived, and not to acquaint 
anybody with what 


even 


had happened, not 
family, at New Haven. 
Fortunately for his scheme they had gon 
away early to 


her own 
Canada, so there was no 
danger of any of them dropping into New 
York for a visit. 
her 


The prohibition as to 
family bore upon Ardella with es- 
pecial rigor, since she had been accus- 
tomed to share with them all her joys and 
sorrows. but inquiring, 
she tried to learn the reason of this. Ed- 
win put her down with a string of long 
words taken at random out of a law book. 

“You do not understand about collat- 
erals, fiduciary attachments, 
and matters-in-chancery,” said he. 
“They’re a hard lot of parties to deal 
with. But this I will promise, that at the 
earliest possible moment, and it cannot 


Resigned, vet 


assignees, 


be long, the request for secrecy shall be 
withdrawn.” 

For himself he felt the need of a con- 
stant stir of activity, to curtail 
lengthy conference with her, and the need 
of explanation. 


too 


So too he absented him- 
self much—he was supposed to be seeking 
kind of but 
honest, and also to be aiding in winding 
up the affairs of the firm. When at home 
he watched her like some friendly in- 


any work, however poor 


bg 


quisitor who might have some particu 
larly interesting victim on the rack. 

To save time, it was necessary to force 
matters, and to have Ardella assailed in 
imagination by many evils which she 
would not actually experience. He had 
therefore subscribed to a Press Clipping 
Bureau. This Bureau supplied him with 
clippings, at $5 the hundred, relating to 
bankruptcies, and families who had fallen 
into. distressing straits on account of 
them. The choice extracts from these he 
would read aloud to Ardella, or would 
scatter over her toilet table, and then ob- 
serve the etfect. 

“So you find, Ardella,” he said, one 
evening, “that vour friends cut you al- 
ready? Pass you by, like the good Sa- 
maritan, on the other side 4 Does not 
even your own family now take on a 
severely patronizing tone, and tell you, 
that if you had only done thus and so, 
how much better it would be for vou‘ It 
is the way of the world. We must expect 
it Yes, one day, perhaps, homeless, tire- 
ess, hungry, abandoned by all, we shall 


iave only each other to turn to as a re- 
source in our ills.” 

All this was pure inadvertence, for the 
next moment he heard himself interrupt- 
ed with, “It seems to me I wouldn’t men- 
tion ‘ fireless’ in this weather. And vou 
must know that the good Samaritan 
passed by on the same side, and that 
there isn’t a soul in town; and you can’t 
have forgotten that I am not writing at 
all to my own family.” 

“TI know, I know, of course,” he stam- 
mered. “I mean to say—that is—l fore- 
cast the future, as it may be when the 
news of this gets out.” 

Ardella steadily refused to take the 
lugubrious tone. She made every allow- 
ance for Edwin. She ascribed his many 
strange ways to the catastrophe. She 
sometimes vaguely feared that his mind 
was unbalanced, for excessive dread of 
poverty, like the illusion of riches, is one 
of the common forms of mental dis- 
turbance. 

His pretence of poverty, in truth, sat 
very uneasily upon him, and this was 
the oceasion of a sudden fright that de- 
cided him to bring his strange experi- 
ment to a conelusion. Forgetful again, 
he took an expensive box at one of the 
roof-gardens where people tried to keep 
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cool in the hot summer evenings. They 
had hardly sat down in it when they 
were recognized by a couple who had just 
entered another box—friends up from 
Southampton on their way to Bar Har- 
bor—and they beat a hasty retreat. 

It was a warning to stop while still 
in time. “ A week and a little more,” re- 
flected Edwin, “is a shorter trial than I 
should have liked, but danger lurks on 
every side; it is best to stop now. I will 
disclose the truth to Ardella, we will 
laugh at the excellent joke, ha! ha! ha! 
and she will rejoice with me at the estab 
lishme nt of a bond ot contidence between 
us that can never henceforth be shaken.” 

But somehow -ha! ha! the laugh 
ha! hum !—did not promise to be so mer 
ry when he eame to tell her. Who was 
to say that Ardella would remain very 
good-natured when she learned that she 
had been distrusted, and put to all thai 
inconvenience for nothing ¢ 

On the whole, he determined to say no- 
Ile adopted the 
plan of representing that the affairs of 
Nickleton and Co. had unexpected] 


thing to her about it. 


taken a favorable turn, and that they 
two were not really bankrupt, but might 
xO back and live in their house again. It 
involved a little more duplicity, but a lit- 
tle more or less now could hardly mat- 
ter, and he had adopted about the whole 
scheme of duplicity the feeling of Bas- 
sanio that it was well enough “to do a 
great right to do a little wrong.” “ Ar- 
della need never know of the ordeal at 
all, ” he proposed. “I will live it down, 
1 will more than make it up to her in a 
thousand other ways.” 

But the execution of this new plan and 
dénouement found itself indetinitely post- 
poned, as follows: 

Ardella, having to cross town, got, en 
tirely by accident, into their own block 
of Thirty-fourth Street. The house look- 
ed as natural as possible, not at all de 
serted. Mrs. Gramble, the housekeeper, 
caught sight of her from the door, and 
came out to her with some letters, asked 
about the pleasure of her stay at Sea- 
bright—she was supposed to be at Sea- 
bright, then?’—and said Mr. Edwin had 
been there that morning to look at the 
rooms. 


Ardella conducted herself very discreet 


ly in this interview, and very discreetly, 
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too, at Nickleton and Co.'s, whither she 
next repaired, The theory of Edwin’s 
being half out of his mind received no 
support at either place. Mr. Blatfson, 
the senior partner, knew no reason for 
worry or overwork on Edwin’s part. Had 
seen him not later than yesterday, speed- 
ing his horses on the boulevard, and had 
especially remarked that he never saw 
him looking better in his life. There 
was a look of exaltation and high pur- 
pose, not altogether beatific, in the eyes 
of Ardella as she rode up town in the 
Elevated. 

Kkdwin came in an hour or two later, 
primed with his purpose to end the test. 
An astonishing look of bareness in the 
apartment diverted him from it at first, 
and the opening words of conversation 
dissipated it entirely. Ardella’s trim an- 
kles were again displayed on the step- 
ladder, but this time they moved about 
with a kind of vicious energy; she was 
dismantling instead of adorning. 

“ Where are all the things, Ardella?”’ he 
inquired. 

“It seemed better to dispose of the 
bulk of them. I found we were living 
even now in useless luxury.” 

To dispose of them?” he exclaimed, 
aghast. 

“T have always understood that after 
failure it was the custom to pawn things, 
to keep the wolf from the door. I don’t 
understand why I have not thought of it 
before now.” 

But—but—allow me, Ardella—you 
can’t do that, you know, with other peo- 
ple’s things. This is a hired flat; they can 
come down on us for heavy damages.” 

In keeping with this excessive burst of 
zeal, she began to economize on their 
household expenses, cutting them to the 
quick. The food became poor and scanty; 
and sometimes she would take him out 
to cheap restaurants and make him eat 
wretched dinners, while she sat by toying 
with the pepper and salt, and showing no 
consciousness that all was not equal to 
Delmonico’s or the Waldorf-Astoria. 

She feed the maid, too, to become slat- 
ternly in her appearance, and to let the 
smells of cooking as much as _ possible 
into the living-rooms and the hall. She 
even tried to appear slatternly herself, 
but of such an inborn neatness and pul- 
chritude was she—like some of the trim- 


mer animals—that this resulted in no 
more than going without a collar—which 
but displayed the graceful junction of 
head and neck to better advantage—or to 
combing her hair a little less carefully— 
which but left a multitude of vagrant 
locks and filaments to curl about her face 


in a style altogether fascinating. 

When he went to the closet once to put 
on his best clothes, he found them miss- 
ing. 

“ We must be content with plain living 
and high thinking,” she replied to his 
look of concern. “ And I suppose your 
protest against pawning rented furniture 
cannot apply to surplus clothing.” 

She managed to retain him most of the 
time at her side, that he might have no 
chance now to speed his horses on the 
boulevard. And she purposely sent him 
out, whenever he went, with a shabby 
look, even dinting in his hat with her 
shapely white fist before handing it to 
him, to aid the effect. She cut off the 
cheap excursions, and even made him 
walk to save car-fare. 

“Tf he is for poverty,” said she, “ [ll 
give him all he wants of it.” 

These preposterous methods would have 
been met by reaction and rebellion, ex- 
cept that she covered them with her most 
honeyed sweetness. -As for herself, buoy- 
ed up no doubt by a sense of rectitude, 
she endured all the discomforts with a 
smiling expression not merely of content- 
ment, but pleasure. When the strain had 
arrived near the breaking-point, she con- 
trived a very telling blow by saying: 

“T am afraid you will hardly have pa- 
tience with me for saying this, Edwin 
dearest, but there is something about this 
free, natural, frugal life of ours that fills 
a long-félt want. Could you forgive me 
if I said I even preferred it to the 
other ?” 

It staggered him. He had been won- 
dering if she had begun to suspect, and 
while uncertainty on that point remain- 
ed, no step could be taken; but this was 
the seeret: she liked it! Where was his 
ordeal now? what was left of his eru- 
cial test? It followed, too, from this that 
if there was any sense of obligation in 
the marriage, it must be on his side, and 
not hers. What warrant was there now 
for ever proposing to go back to a civil- 
ized way of life? 


; 
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The same evening as he lay on the sofa 
after dinner, she dashed off into a pretty 
French ballad about 
wooed a shepherdess, and asked her to 
come and the court with 
“ Oh, no indeed,” replied the shepherdess. 
“T couldn’t give up my sheep. You must 
come and live in my cabin with me.” 

“ By rubbing 
Does she suspect?” He caught 
by the hair with both hands, and 
out into the night,” as one of his roman- 
tic would 
with 


a tine prince whe 


live at him. 


Jove! is she it in? 
himself 


“went 


stories have said, to wrestle 
the He 
either for or against. 
No later than the next day, when he 


came home—having just dodged an ac 


idea. could not decide 


quaintance who might easily have come 
down the same block and recognize d them 

he found Ardella, without hat or wrap, 
making a purchase from a baker's wagon 
He was quite indignant 
in his reproach, pointing out that even 
the scale of 
apartments did not step out in such un- 


at the ecurbstone. 


women on the social those 
conventional fashion. 

“We must put down false pride, and 
not feel above our station,” she respond- 
ed, meekly ; “ and who knows that we may 
not go down, to a much 
level yet 7” 

“We certainly shall, if 
with ‘ sinkers.’ 


down, lower 


you load 
Throw them away.” 


us 
For 
it was a dozen of the oleaginous crullers 
thus ealled in popular speech that she 


bought, purposing to set them before 
him. 
Ardella would now requote to him 


sweetly, from time to time, the choice 
from Bureau 


cases Clipping extracts 


of them. | 
reflect; or had her mind become affected, 
for it was now his turn to wonder whether 
there had begun to be anything the mat- 
ter with her intellect. Yet more madden- 
ing were her ingenious questions into the 
details of the bankruptcy. “I feel that 
a wife should know all about her hus- 
band’s affairs,” said she, in accounting 
for this. Edwin had never expected to 
be called upon for a complete account of 
the case; and he had invented none, and 
he was not of the mental calibre to invent 
one on short notice. 

“ This last, 
last,” he in 


oh, 


agony. 


this 
He 


cannot 
cried 


cannot 


walked 
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around all in 


supposed at 


one morning the Park— 


rching for 


time to b 
work and not tinding it 


seu 


trving to choose 


a form of words in which to put an end 
to it. He bolted back to the flat at noon, 
not vet having found any, but hoping 


it would come to him in the crisis itself. 
Ardella was not there. She had left a 
hasty serawl, reading: 
“T have prepared an agreeable surprise 


for have address. 
Come and join me here when you are at 


leisure. It might be well enough to bring 


vou; Wwe t a new 


your trunk along, to save another trip.” 


He hurried the address It 


to piveh. 
was not far away, but it was in a slum 
quarter, a tenement house devoted to 
working people. Ardella was sitting in a 


room that was at the same time parlor, 
dining-room, and kitchen. She put up 
her travelling-clock and other of the 


same personal belongings she had brought 
from Thirty-fourth Street. 


“Ardella! Ardella! what does this 
mean ¢” 

“You poor, dear boy,” smiling win- 
somely; “this time I made all the ar- 
rangements myself; you had so much 
trouble before. Isn’t it simple? Isn’t it 
lovely 7 Here expenses will be at a 


minimum. Don’t vou feel a great burden 


lifted from your shoulders already by 
our new home?” 

“Our new home,” he repeated, in un- 
utterable disgust. 
a hatter!” he was saying to himself. 

“Yes, it all vet,” 
and eurtain, showing 
a small dark bed-room, in which a gas- 


“She is mad; mad as 


you have not seen 


she drew back a 


jet was dimly burning. 

“ Tave I ever said we were so poor that 
must live in a slum ?” 

“ No, no, indeed; you have been very, 
fine and noble about it. When | 
have asked you, you have carefully kept 


we 


verv 


the details from me. But a woman’s 
instinct divined what your good heart 
tried to conceal.” 

“And you mean to stay in a place 


like this?” 

“Oh, no, only when I am out of work. 
I am going to find a position as janitress, 
or to wait in a bakery, or something of 
that kind. But this will be our head- 
quarters; I will come back to you here, 
when they will let me, and bring you all 


my earnings.” 


aw el 
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She now 
down, as if 


breaking 
emotion. 


signs of 
hysterical with 
“We are going to be separated, Edwin,” 


she 


write to 
And I feel that it cannot, it 
for long. <A brighter day 
will surely dawn upon us yet.” 


she eried, “ but we—we—can 
each other. 
must not be 

There was a familiar ring about this, 
his words to her they left 
Thirty-fourth Street. She copied, too, 


own when 
his stagy manner and gestures; the rail- 
lery could not be mistaken. 

He rudely snatched away a_ handker- 
chief in which she hid her features, and, 


instead of tears, there were seen only 


her smiling face and eyes bright with 
mocking light. 
Thereupon she sank calmly into a 


chair, and made a pretty shrugging mo- 
tion of the shoulders that conveyed con- 
fession, and also limitless detiance. 

“So the infernal humbug, your clever 
hoax, is over,” roared Edwin in his rage. 
“T might have known any time in the last 
two weeks it was one.” 

gall your pardon, the ‘ infern- 
al ’—?’ putting one hand to her ear as if 
she had not heard very well. 

He stopped abashed, overwhelmed with 
the recollection of the past, and of appre- 
hension for the futute, which loomed up 
ominous and appalling. 

“Let us out of this and have a 
square meal for once at Delmonico’s or 
somewhere,” was what he said next, sup- 
pressed animal nature first asserting it- 
self. 


“T agree,” 


beg 


vet 


assented Ardella, frigidly. 

“T’d like a rather better coat than 
this,” said Edwin, as they passed Fast 
Sixtieth Street, “now that we’re going 
among people again.” 

“You have only to go in and get one, 
if vou think best,” said Ardella. 

“ Everything was pawned, you know, 
with the furniture.” 

“ Nothing was pawned,” returned Ar- 
della, calmly monosyllabic. 

“That hole of a place, that slum that 
we have just left, didn’t you really take 
that?” 

“T did not take it; I borrowed it for 
the day from some people T knew in our 
charity work? I sent them on an excur- 
sion to Far Rockaway.” 

“ Come, fair and honest, 
Ardella, what have you got to say—what 


now, come, 
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do you think of a person that would de- 
liberately carry out that kind of an im- 
posture, and—and unmitigated fraud ?” 

“What I have got to say is merely: 
Who began it?” 

“Yes, but I thought that a woman—er 
was supposed to be superior and to have 
higher—er—moral ideals, and all that.” 
He tried to argue still, but she gave him 
no encouragement to argue. 

The meal together was taken under a 
kind of armed truce. They returned to 
Thirty-fourth Street and went away to 
the country still under the armed truce. 
The armed truce continues; but, some 
time ago, it came to Edwin’s knowledge 
that Ardella’s visit to Morristown at the 
beginning of the season was to try and 
induce her grandfather to deed him a 
valuable building lot out there which the 
grandfather was willing to give to her, 
Ardella. er motive, it appeared, was 
that she had always received everything 
from Edwin, and wanted to make him a 
present of tangible value, and this was 
probably her only way of ever doing so. 
The grandfather thought this a whim, but 
finally gave in to it. Edwin held this 
knowledge over Ardella in triumph. 

“Tt conclusively shows that you loved 
me,” he argued. “ Taken in connection 
with your most unselfish, plucky, and de- 
voted conduct during all the first part of 
the apparent disaster—for there’s no use 
contradicting it, Ardella, that’s the way 
you took it—it makes a demonstration 
that no rational person would think of 
denying.” 

‘IT deny it,” rejoined Ardella. “ And 
whatever, at the most, it may show about 
the past, it shows nothing about the 
present or the future.” 

“T was madly in love with you,” he 
will sometimes plead. “I felt my own 
unworthiness. I wanted to secure a 
little certainty when I knew I deserved 
none. Can you not try and think it was 
a fault in the right direction ?” 

Then he will frequently lavish upon 
her all sorts of devoted and flattering 
epithets. Whether these warm appeals 
will finally have their effect upon Ardella 
or not is not here to be decided. But 
what is certain is that Edwin Nickle- 


ton, of Greater New York, would have 
been a good deal better off if he had never 
pretended he had failed. 
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TO THE STRONG 
BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


E eat your bread and drink your wine 
So ebbs in you the strength; 
Around your necks weak arms we 

So strangling life at length. 

For us you cannot run the race 

To its completest goal; 

Your soul’s most secret hiding-place 

Must serve some other soul. 


Oh, wearied with the death begun 
By borrowed life of ours, 
The hampered race so long to run, 
The squandering of your powers, 
The seeming-wasted sacrament 
Of body, blood, and _ heart 
Outpoured on lives all vainly spent— 
Is yours the bitter part? 


Ere we had thought, or known, or learned, 
Or found our feeble feet, 

A generous life within you burned 
That sharing made complete; 

When, stript from you, we strive to fix 
Our tendrils in the air, 

We fall to earth, with mould to mix 
And creep more basely there. 


The wine you give us sweet with love 
Upon our lips turns gall; 

You tower in stiflmg strength above 
We cling, accepting all: 

And who that walks the woodland through 
But in its grandeur sees 

The forest’s life is made by you, 
The nobly dying trees! 


As you with secret sigh-may long 
To stand at last alone, 

A prayer more bitter, burning, strong 
Within our hearts has grown: 


» To stand, not cling to give, not take: 
More than alone supreme ! 
' Ah! weakness has its hidden ache, 


The parasite its dream! 


wine 


THE IMP AND THE AUTHOR 


BY J. D. DASKAM 


Hit Imy ‘etired, like Achilles, t From the idiot who had derided his pre 
his tent—it was striped red and cious bicyele trousers, calling that fase 
blue and sulked. He dug his nating triangular seat a pateh, refusing 


heels viciously into the sand, and rattled to be convinced of its stvle and suitabil 


his tin shovel hideously against his pail; ity, to the mocking crew who vied wit] 
he had no direct intention of driving the each other in describing his probabl 
oung lady on the red afghan into ner- sleepiness, seasickness, homesickness, it 
yous prostration, or making a headache case he went on that moonlight sail, 
for the gentleman in the blue glasses, humanity had conspired against him. 
but a vague realization that he was inci- From a ledge of rock he pulled out 
dentally accomplishing both these results tiny boat with a draggled dirty sail, and 
soothed him not a little. crowded the bowsprit into his hip pocket 
When the gentleman pushed aside the It interfered with his gait and prevent 
tent flap and irritably inquired if that ed walking with ease, but he pushed on: 
infernal noise was necessary to his hap- there are mental conditions, it is well 
piness, the Imp pounded harder and an- known, when physical discomfort is rath- 
swered grumpily that it was. He was era relief than otherwise. 
only seven. Far away before him the long whit 
The sun beat hotter and hotter, the beach rolled out; a half-mile away 
sand burned under him, the tide was great rock jutted up, and under its ledges 
still coming in, and the long tumbling there spread a cunning little pool that 
waves were creeping farther and farther just suited his tiny boat. He had gone 
up the great beach, but still the Imp sat there once in happier times with thos 
drumming on the pail and communing’ who, far from scorning his company, had 
bitterly with his thoughts. thems lves suggested it. They had taken 
Let them go in to lunch! Let them sit a glorious lunch in a big basket, and the 
and chatter meaninglessly around the day stood out in his memory white and 
snowy tables! Let them plan their shining. He would go there now and 
moonlight sails with refreshments in bas- summon up remembrances of things 
kets and Miss Eleanor’s guitar! At least past. 
there would be one person whose ear The Imp’s blue denim legs were short. 
would not be pinched that day; one suf- eand the obstruction in his hip pocket 
fering soul that none should find oppor- made his walk slower than usual. It 
tunity to call a ridieulous baby and a was farther to the pool than he had 
funny little Imp: one determined recluse thought, moreover, and the slab of hard 
whose opinion of some others would, ginger cake that had stood him for his 
vere it known. blight with its withering morning lunch had not been large. But 
scorn all their self-satisfied conceit! he kept doggedly on his way, and came 
When every sound, including the fu- at last to the welcome shadow of the big 
tile shouting of his own name, at which — rock. 
he grimly smiled, had ceased, and the A heavy frown drew his brows togeth- 
last lingering child had been haled in er. There, right in the coolest part of 
from its blissful paddling to lunch, the the shadow, lay a large middle-aged man, 
last lounger summoned from his um-_ fast asleep. O Solitude! thou art like 
brella, he arose and walked gloomily by they sister Sleep, elusive, and not to be 
the much-sounding sea. Had one thing had for the mere asking! Right near 
in all this weary morning gone right? his pool the man lay, and as the Imp 
Had there been one cheerful happening, cautiously stole up to him and examined 


ene single ray of pleasure? Not one. him, he remembered having seen him be- 


| 4 

| | 

| 
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fore—he ate at the hotel, in fact. This 
was the man the ladies talked about so 
much and were so polite to. They 
brought him books and asked him to 
write his name in them, and they took 
snap-shots of him in his bathing-suit, 
which was said to have deeply displeased 
him. They strolled frequently about 
his little cottage, and one tall thin lady 
with glasses used to put heliotrope at his 
place at breakfast till he complained to 
the manager. The Imp had heard him 
complain; he said, “ Hang it all, Sim- 
ions, it gives me hay-fever, you know. 
I can’t bear the damned stuff! Can't 
you choke it off ¢” 

The Imp had repeated this speech to 
his father and his uncle Stanley, who 
came down for Sunday, and they had 
roared with laughter. The Imp_ had 
never heard of hay-fever, and he was im- 
pressed with the idea that the heliotrope 
possessed the man with a mad longing 
for hay—to eat, presumably. A few cau- 
tious and vague inquiries along this line 
had elicited the statement that the only 
person who was known to have thus re- 
galed himself was Nebuchadnezzar, the 
King of Babylonia. The Imp’s one idea 
of this historical personage was derived 


from a friend in the city who sang a 
song about him to the effect that he 
jumped out of his stockings and into his 
shoes. This seemed an odd and, on the 
whole, meaningless feat, and the Imp un- 
consciously transferred a justly merited 
contempt for the frivolous monarch to 
his repre sentative at the cottage. 

Though a prominent man he was far 
from popular at the shore, for he spoke 
seldom and grutily, and was held to be 
haughty and reserved. Once he had been 
asked to give a reading for the benetit 
of the hotel servants, but he had uncon- 
ditionally refused —he said he would 
rather tip them when he left. 

These things the Imp recalled as he 
watched him. A strange man, ddubt- 
less, but Unele Stanley said that Great 
Authors felt obliged to be strange: the 

publie expected it. 
' The Imp sat down across the pool 
from the Author and rested from his 
walk. <A pleasant melancholy stole over 
him as he fancied their search for him 
lunch must be well over by now. After 
a little he quietly launched the boat; for 
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the Author was so still that he made no 
ditference to speak of, and played peace- 
fully. From an inner pocket he = pro 
duced a little box with an elastic band 
about it. Having dug a pit in the sand, 
he reversed the open box, and a_ hot, 
tangled mass of hard-shelled, middle 
sized insects tumbled out into the hole. 
The V were on the order of potato-bugs, 
but larger, and the Imp, selecting with 
great discrimination the biggest, pro- 
ceeded to place them on the deck and in 
the rigging of the ship. They did not 
like the water, so they staid there, climb- 
ing slowly up and down the masts and 
scuttling busily about the deck in a most 
lifelike and pleasing Inanner. 

For a long time the Imp conducted 
this craft about the pool, fanning up a 
gale with his eap, and occasionally blow- 
ing a sailor off for the thrill of rescuing 
him. Immersed in the game, he was 
violently startled by a sudden exclama- 
tion. 

“Good Lord!” 

The Author was sitting up and staring 
at him. ‘ When did you come here?” he 
demanded. 

“T’ve been here quite a while,” the 
Imp responded, with dignity. 

“The deuce you have!” said the Au- 
thor. “ And I was asleep all the time!” 

“Yes,” returned the Imp, “ you were. 
But I didn’t mind.” 

“Oh!” said the Author, adding, 
“Well, that’s good!” 

Here he caught sight of the ship, and 
grinned widely. 

“Well, if that isn’t clever!” said he, 
warmly. “TI say, that’s awfully clever!” 
At this appreciation the Imp unbent. 

“Tm going to have a rescue now,” he 
remarked, genially, and with a mighty 
puff he sent fully half the crew into the 
waves. This was more than he had in- 
tended, and while he laboriously scooped 
up the captain and laid him dripping and 
exhausted on the bow, he saw to his hor- 
ror that two of the deck-hands were un- 
mistakably sinking. 

“Oh! get ’em! get ’em!” he eried, hop- 
ping madly about the pool in his effort 
to capture the first mate, the biggest of 
all, while the poor deck-hands curled in 
their legs and eddied feebly about. 

The Author leaped to his feet. 
“ Where? where?” he cried, nervously. 


wo 
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\ 
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ineffectual dive for 


a grimy 


The linp maae an 


the mate, and waved hand tow- 


ard the middle. 


“Over there! Oh, hurry! hurry!” he 


panted. 


The Author grabbed viciously at the 
deck-hands, lost his balance, and plunged 
to his armpits in the pool, while the gal- 
lant ship rocked wildly in the great 


waves, and the 


Imp, velling with excite- 


ment, swept the n ‘arly drowned sailors 
nto his cap, and hurried with them to 
the little pit 


‘Look out!” he ealled, in exaspera 


on, as the Author in an effort 


to tow 


he boat in to shore nearly tipped the cap- 
off again. “Let it alone, can’t 


Phe 


skilfully 


Author 
fanned the 


the Imp 
port, he 


obey 


smiled contri 


“but vou see I'm not used to it. 


Te lv. 


terribly clumsy,” he admitted, 
I’m not 


Sanior, anvway. 


uch of a 

The Imp had a cheerful disposition, 
but his temper had been greatly tried to- 
had had no luncheon. So 
ec Was ¢ nly partly mollitied. 


day, and he 


“You're dreadful slow, seems to me,” 
Said, Crossiy 

know it.’ the Author returned, 
eekly I kn I was, but, vou see, I 


must been pre ttv sle py, | guess,” 
‘I was,” said the Author; “I didn’t 
much last night.” 
Nightmare 


more sympatheti 


Slee] 
the Imp, 
had had a lit 


sted 
ally. He 

+] } 1; 
ie experience in that line. 
on No,” the Author replied, briefly, add 
with a queer, disagreeable 


‘Oh, well, it was a kind of 


smile, 
nightmare, 
suppose.” 

he 


interest. 


Imp did not even pretend much 
He 
his wrongs returned to him sudden- 
the the 


began 


was very hungry indeed, 
ana 
rescue died 
feel 


distanece—which, 


excitement of 


legs to as if 


and his 
thev had gone a lo 
thev 
the 

took no 
gloomily out to 


ndeed, had So he replied very 


briefly to Author’s remarks, and final- 
notice 
sea. The Author regard- 
1 him seriously. 


‘You 


said at length. 


dqaont seem very sociable, he 


at all, but sat looking 
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The Imp made no reply. ' 
“Perhaps you out here to be 
the Author hazarded. : 
The Imp stuck his lip out and dug his 
heel into the sand. 

med you did,” the 
tinued; ‘“ well, did I. 
should have struck this place together 
Wasnt 1t¢ 


looking with interest at the little scowl 


came 


alone 


believe 


Author con 


so (Jueer wy 


was no answer, and he went o1 


ing Imp beside him. 


Oy our must have felt pretty bad 


come “way out here,” he said; “ what 
the matter?” 

The Imp looked at him suspiciou 
but he pe received that this man Was |! 


meddling busybody, nor, for that. matter 


No; he 


Imp turn 


a sentimental baby-tender. 
serious and sincere. So the 


about and recited his wrongs systemat 
cally and in detail, ending, with a bitte: 
emphasis: 

“ And-I don’t believe [ll ever go back, 
ever at all! They'll be 
bet !” 

“Oh ves, 


quir Lig: 


sorry then, I 


the Author, 
where’ll vou get your meals?” 
The Imp’s expression changed. A wor 
ried look round bro 

He scowled, and considered hov 


he had had 


you will,” said 


crept into his 


eves, 


long 


ago that ginger- 
bre ad. 
“Oh, my! Oh, dear me!” he ailed: 


lam so hungry! 
The Author 
haven't had 
“ Here, wait a m 


about it! 


jumped up. 
luneh ¢” he eried 
nute! 


you your 


He ran around the rock, and presently 


with a big white beach-um- 
rolled 
box and a 
From out of the 
little napkin, and then 


fat sandwiches appeared. 


returned 
brella Strapped to it 


bottle. 


up. was 


fair-sized leather-cov- 


( red. 


lifted a 
-oh joy !—som« 
Deviled 
eges nestled in the corners, and three lit 
tle ‘soft the 
bottom. 


box he 
hit 
round 


The 


in 


sponge -cakes paved 
Imp’s eves glistened; he 


sucked his lips. The Author un 


screwed the bottle, and the bottom of it 
appeared to fall off and turned miracu- 
lously into a silver cup. 

“Do you like cold coffee?” he inquired, 
and as the Imp nodded voraciously he 
gravely poured him out a cup. 
said, and the Imp 


fall to!” he 


|| 
| 
really wasn't awake.’ 
H | sniffed the Imp. “ You 


THE IMP AND 
elutched a sandwich and lifted the cup 
to his eager lips. His round eyes beamed 
at the Author over the rim as he tilted 
back his head. A drop splashed on 
blouse, and the Author started up again. 
a bit!” he said, kindly, and 


his 


“ Here, wait 
with a practised gesture he twisted the 
napkin around the [mp’s impatient little 
neck. 

There was a silence while the Imp ate 
and drank, rapidly and to a good pur 
pose, and the Author watched him. At 
third the 
moment. 


his sandwich Imp paused a 
he 
thickly, with a hospitable wave 
cup. The Author shook his head. 

“No, thanks: I don’t feel hungry—l 
had my breakfast late,” he said. “ They 
I'm glad 


inquired, 
of th 


“Don’t you want some?” 


insisted on putting this up; 
they did, now.” 

There was another silence, and the 
Imp began on the eggs Later he fell 


upon the little cakes; and at last, with 
one long luxurious drink, he 
mouth on the napkin and sighed thank- 
fully. 

New strength entered 
his drooping resolution revived. 

“T’ll stay here till after dinner!” he 
be hungry—Tll 
make ’em mad!” 

The Author looked strangely 

“Do you know, I wouldn't, if | 
you,” he said, gently. “ You—you don’t 
want to frighten them.” 

“Ho! you wait till I go off and stay 
all night!” the Imp boasted; “ they'll 
wonder where I am, then, | * 

The Author stared 
“Yes, you’re right,” he said, bitterly; 
“they'll wonder where you are! They'll 
lie That’s what 
ents are for, it seems !” 

The Imp looked curiously 
This man who gave good lunches so roy- 
ally and owned a sail-boat was troubled, 


wiped his 


into him, and 


announced. sha’n’t 
at him. 


were 


' 
guess. 


ahead of him. 


awake to wonder! par- 


at him. 


apparently. 

“T lay awake and wondered 
last night.” said the Author, still look- 
ing ahead of him. 

The Imp looked puzzled. 

“ Have a little boy,” 


my self, 


he 


vou got 


quired, doubtfully, “ that staid away all 


night ?” 
The Author laughed, but not happily. 
“Yes,” he said; “just so. I’ve 


got 


in- 


a 
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aii 


ight. So 


| feel, when 


little boy that stays away 
seo 
you do.” 
The Imp pondered. 
“ Does it make you feel bad ¢ 
feel 


an awed tone. 


you know how they’! 


Do you 


real seared about him?” he asked, 


in 
For the Author’s PACE ak 

ably sad, his mouth was bent down. 

he 
across the 

his friend’s 

glad to 


Was 


“ He is breaking my he art,” said. 
The Imp pulled 
and laid his 


He would 


he was 


himse] 
hand 


have 


sand 
knee. 


something, but 


on 

peen say 
seven, s¢ 


only 


knew enough to keep still. 


After a long pause an idea suddenly 
occurred to him, and with a starthng 


imitation of one of his mother’s friends, 


he asked, earnestly, “Have you tried 
keeping him in afternoons ¢” 
The Author jumped, stared at him, 


and laughed again. 

“ Biess your heart!” he said, softly, 
“Tm afraid that wouldn't do.” 

The Imp blushed and_ bit lip. 
What he was about to say was not plea- 
he felt that it to his 
friend contidence for contidence. 

“ When he 
and then ask to go and play with 


his 


sant, but he owed 


been—been real bad,” 

said, “ 
with anybody, they'll say I can't. 
for a punishment, you know.” 

‘T couldn’t do that,” said the Author, 
“because he doesn’t ask. He goes and 
plays with them without asking!” 

“Oh!” murmured the Imp. Then, 
respectfully, “ Ties pretty bad, isn’t he?” 

The Author nodded. “ Yes, he’s pret 
ty bad,” he said, almost in a whisper. 

The Imp leaned his head against th: 


Author’s arm. He was getting very 
drowsy. The walk and the sun and the 
luncheon were telling on him. He felt 


very comfortable and perfectly safe with 
this big. troubled man. The Author put 
ene arm around him and half lifted him 
on his lap. The Imp was nearly asleep, 
but he held himself awake long enough to 
offer his last suggestion. 

“ When I said I'd smash the glass that 
time, an’ | said I would an’ an’ I did, 
an’ they didn’t know what to do, ? m’ 
faver said, ‘I'll make him say he’s sorry, 
aw’ I wouldn’t, an’ I an I 
didn’t... .” 

He was drifting off fast. 


drew a long breath. 


an 
wouldn’t, 


The Author 
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“ Oh, said, so low 
Imp hardly heard his voice; ~ 


ves,” he that the 
but there's 
short of killing 
Nothing shames him 


nothing [ haven’t tried 
him! nothing!” 
Ile squeezed the Imp so hard that he 


started confusedly, and vaguely took up 
his tale: 

‘So he came. An’ he said, ‘I didn’t 
think—think yvou’d do it, Boy! an’ 
said... .sorrv.... bad... 
more....” The Imp was fast asleep 

The Author sat motionless and held 
him fast. The warm little body relaxed 
against his arm; the heavy head, brown, 


cropped, and sunburnt, fell on his shoul- 
The Author looked at him 


saw something else. 


der. as if he 


“My God!” he whispered, “to think 
what he is now!” 

The sun was turning slowly to the 
west. The shadow of the rock crept 


farther along. An hour slipped by, and 


still the Author held the Imp, and still 


the Imp slept. The Author looked far 
out to sea; he seemed not to know what 
was about him; sometimes his lips 
moved, 

Suddenly a quick erunching step 
sounded behind them. <A tall young man 
came up from the back and stood be- 
tween them and the water. He caught 


the Author’s eye. 
* Well?” he said 
The Author the 
“'Sh!” he motioned with his lips, and 
looked silently The 
young man shifted his eyes, and a flush 
crept over his handsome haggard face. 


ing im 


defiantly. 
pointed to 


Imp. 


at the young man. 


he said again, uneasily, add- 
a low voice, with a questioning 
look at the Imp, “ They said you went off 
this way, so I came along. What is it? 


Same old story, [ suppose ?” 


Still the Author did not speak. He 
looked steadily at the young man, and 
the strange depth of his look drew into 
it irresistibly the hard tired eyes oppo- 


site, while the boy shuffled his feet in 
the sand and tried to speak. 
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The Author’s lips quivered:; he fed his 
eyes on the boy as if he were looking at 
what he should never see again, and then 
his voice, hushed for the Imp’s sake 
broke the stillness. 

* I—I didn’t think you'd do it, Boy 
I didn’t think you would,” he said. 
that was all. 

The started, his eyes 
widened, almost in terror, he caught his 
breath, and put out his hands as if to 


and 


voung man 


ward off some dreaded thing; and then. 
suddenly, his muscles gave way, his 
mouth twisted, and with a little hoars 
exclamation he threw himself down 
the sand and burst into great racking 
sobs. 


After a while the Author looked tow 
ard him and held out his right arm—t] 
Imp was in his left. 

“ Here, Boy,” he said, gently, “ cor 
here!” 


The young man crept up like a litt 
boy and laid his head against the Au 
thor’s shoulder. 

They sat in silence. In front the wa 


ter rose and fell quietly. The tide was 
slipping out, and the long creamy break 
ers pounded softly in the distance, leay 


ing a dark polished rim behind them 
A flock of gulls flapped slowly by, black 
against the reddening clouds. In the si 


lenee one could almost hear the sun sin 
down. 

Later, sounds mingled with the Imps 
dreams. 
terrupted. 


A long, low murmur, often in 

Some far off, 
talking, talking softly to some one else. 

And still later he seemed to be on his 
boat—he indeed, first and 
there was a high He pitehed and 
tossed, and woke with a start to find him 
self journeying homeward high up in th 
Author’s arms. 


one, seemed 


Was, mate 


sea. 


But they were not alon: 
A tall young man was walking close bi 


hind, earrying the beach-umbrella, hi- 
hand on the shoulder where the Imp’s 


head lay, his eves fixed wonderingly o: 
his father’s face. 


— 
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NON-HYGIENIC 


BY JAMES 
RESIDENT MARK 
of Williams College, said 
that he had come to the conclusion 


HOPKINS, 


once 


that man was intended to be always right 


side up. He had been watching the stu- 
dents in the gymnasium with that same 
intelligent, thoughtful interest 


with which he watched them in the class- 


keen, 


room, and this was his quaint and witty 
conelusion—that modern gymnastic exer- 
cises are too apt to reverse the manifest 
intention of nature with respect to 


position of 


the 
human body. 
Those who knew the views of President 
Hopkins on this subject will understand 
that his whimsical remark about being 
“always right side up” i 


normal the 


was a more 1ih- 
elusive criticism of in-door gymnastics 
than appears on the face of it. He saw 
young men hanging upside down, strain- 
ing and flushed, on the horizontal bar and 
the trapeze, and seized upon this particu 
lar instanee of the unhygienic methods 
of the modern gymnasium as a character- 
istic result of a wrong principle. It was 
a ease of the forceful use of the particu- 
lar to expose and emphasize the general. 

A generation has passed away since 
this wise and 
the 


far-seeing educator made 
which | have 
quoted, and we Americans are just be- 
grinning to recognize the wisdom and com- 


significant remark 


mon-sense of his eriticism of the gym- 
nasium. Until 


considered 


very would 
and ab- 
surd for any ordinary person to intimate 
that the 


hygienic. 


recently it 


have been heretical 


modern gymnasium was non 
But facts are beginning to tell, 
and from various competent sources we 
have received warning that the abuse of 
the body among athletes and gymnasts is 
inereasing functional disease and short- 
ening the average life of males. 
Suspicion that was wrong 
first arose when it began to be observed 
that college athletes, upon reaching 
middle life, experienced, in a majority of 
cases, what ealled “ the 


mature physical endurance.” 


something 


has been 


pre- 


decay of 


GYMNASTICS 


BUCKHAM 


There seemed to be among them a marked 
collapse of vital energy, a tendency to 
functional weakness and disorder, an in 
ability to hard labor, either 
mental or physical. Men of slighter phys 
ical development, who had not indulged 
in in-door the upside 
down and violent type, retained, it 
observed, at the 
athletic 
bodies 


endure 


gymnastics of 
was 
their 
and 
unimpaired e: 
Even those who 
were considered invalids and weaklings in 
their youth stood the ordeal of life much 
better than their 


whose 


same age with 
fellows, 


an 


formerly sound 
and 


for solid 


active 


pacity work. 


brawny comrades of 
college-days, shoulders had 
bulged specialized muscles and 
whose backs had looked like a net-work 
of cushioned eables. 

Medical seeking 


the reason for this remarkable and unex 


once 


with 


scientists have been 
pected result, and their conclusion proves 
that they have simply gone back to th 
common-sense stand-point of old Presi 
dent Hopkins. The say, 
lies in too violent 


trouble, they 
interference with the 
normal conditions of nature, in the 
and and overdevelop 
ment of certain physical organs and func- 
tions at the of The 
orderliness, the balance, the harmony of 


for 
cing overtaxing 


expense others. 
nature is destroyed by the muscular spe- 
cializations of the modern gymnasium and 
the present system of competitive training. 
The body is unhealthfully and unnatu- 
rally foreed, like.a plant under a current 
of -electricity. Your artificially stimu- 
lated plant will never be as hardy, as pro 
ductive, or as long-lived as the plant that 
grows naturally out-of-doors. The an 
alogy is remarkably exact when applied 
to the human organism. Your gymnast, 
in the end, will be a weaker, less 

tive, shorter-lived man than he 
a temperate, 


produce 
who lives 
orderly, natural physical 
life, engaged in ordinary duties and non- 
competitive out-door recreations. 

let me quote some 
what freely from Professor Edwin Check- 


In this connection 
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ley, of New York city, a well-known 
teacher of physical development : 

‘] have no hesitation in saving that 
our systems of athletic training, at least 
the most of those now in vogue, are not 
only vicious in principle, but tend to 
break down the system, shorten life, and 
generally do more harm than good. I 
have made a study ot the subject for 
vyears, and | long ago began to in- 
quire why it is that so-called athletes usu- 
ally die young, or are not nearly so vigor- 
ous at forty-tive or fifty as the man who 
has rigorously neglected any sort of train- 
ing, and perhaps even exercise. That 
such is the fact there is no room for 
doubt. Athletes do die voung. I do not 
mean by all this that I do not regard 
athletic sport of various kinds as healthy 
and valuable. On the contrary, I do, 
just as long as they are pleasurable, and 
are play and not work. But when your 
voung athlete begins to train for a row- 
ing contest or for the football team, or 
for anything like that, he is going to an 
excess, and that is just as bad as excess 
in any other way—in business, in mental 
labor, or in anything else. And the 
chances are that he will exhaust his SVs- 
tem, come out with a weak heart or some 
other trouble, and be physically damaged 
for the remainder of his life. What the 
man of to-day needs most is not athletics 
in a gymnasium, but plenty of fresh air 
in his lungs. Instead of a quantity of 
violent exercise that leaves him weak for 
several hours afterward, he needs to 
learn to breathe right, stand right, and 
sit right.” 

Physicians have found, in nearly all 
eases of vital exhaustion from excessive 
physical development, enlargement and 
weakness of the heart, with a tendency to 


EFFROI 


acute heart-disease. The lungs also seem 
often to have suffered some deterioration 
of cellular tissue, so that pulmonary econ- 
sumption is not an infrequent disease 
with adult athletes. Generally speaking 
the trouble seems to be a slow physic il 
decay, due to the early exhaustion ot 
vital energy which was intended to sup 
ply the body for seventy years or more. 
and to the disintegration of tissues which 
have been stimulated to abnormal ck 
velopment. 

Non-hygienie gymnasties, therefore, 
would seem to be those that strain a 


ony 


overtax and overdevelop certain or 
of the body, at the expense of othe 
organs. Some physicians have gone so 
far as to pronounce this excessive en 
largement of special muscles and_ parts 
of the body a diseased growth, somewhat 
like a hard tumor. And they say that 
in the end the result will be the same as 
with other diseased growths—a_ per 
cious anemia, or consumption of 

blood. 

In-door athleties—that is, gymnasiun 
practice especially when applied chietly 
to the development of one set of muscles, 
for competitive purposes, is extremely in 
jurious, from the fact that it is almost 
always earried to excess, and evidence- 
its excess by the increasing malformatio: 
or disproportion of the body. The gym 
nast with huge shoulders and torso a 
spindling hips and legs is a good, am 
not infrequent, example of the abuse ot 
physical exercise. Anything like speciali 
zation in physical development ought to 
he strenuously avoided by one who wishes 
to retain throughout life a symmetrical 
body, kept in perfect health by orderly 
and harmoniously exereised physical 
functions. 


DAMOUR 


BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 


SHUT my eves,—so low the heavens leant 

Above my face in his, that nearer bent,— 

All past, all future swerving under me, 
Swift faintness of oncoming certainty— 


Then one slow kiss! 


My own heart knocking at my side, 


As did some reckless horseman ride 
To outstrip bliss! 


| 
| 


ENGLISH 
SOUTH 


ESSIMIN' sometimes tell us that 
life has become a uniform drab, 
and that all romance has passed 
vav in the dull routine of modern ex 
ctence. When they say this, they for 


vet the protession of war-correspondent. 


Hlere we have a calling, unknown sixty 
vears ago, that Is as full of excitement, 
uncertainty, and romance as the most 
reedy adventure seeker could desire. 
Phe “special” of a great journal has 
the world as his field of op 
erations. One month he is 
witnessing the triumph oi 
modern artillery ina battle 
between a Chinese and a Jap 
“nest fleet; the next, he is 
tracing the ways of Russian 
diplomacy in Peking. Soon 
ifterwards, he may be hurry 
ing off to a minor rebellion im 
South America, or picturing a 
hase of the struggle between 
East and West in the Balkans. 


He wakes up each morning 


conscious that before night he 
mav be off on a journey of teu 
thousand miles. His prepara 
tions for long travel are al 
ways made. One special ar 
tist, Mr. Melton Prior, has 
two outfits ready at home, 
whieh he calls his “ hot” and 
his “cold” outtits. If his edi 
tor asks him to take the after 
noon boat express to St. Pe 
tersburg, and go from there to 
Nova Zembla, | 
send brief wire home, 
“Please bring cold bag Cha 

ring Cross, twelve mid-day,” 

and he is ready. If Timbue 

too is his destination, he needs 

only substitute “hot” for * cold.” 
In the office of one London daily paper 
a bag is kept always ready for any man 


e has only To 


who has instantly to go off to the ends 
of the earth. Such preparations are ne- 
cessary. Take one instance alone. Last 


Vou. Cl No 602.—-22 


WAR-CORRESPONDENTS IN 


\F RICA 


McKENZIE 


autumn. Mr. Hl. S. Pearse, the well 


known correspondent ot the London 


Dai uv News, strolled late one evening 
into his ottice “Things are looking 
more serious in South Africa. You had 


better get out as soon as possible.” 


just have time to eateh the train tor the 


South-African mail,” he replied. lle 
caught his train, and within three weeks 
was in the battle-tields of Natal. 

The excitement of the work of war 


MELTON PRIOR 


correspondents is considerable, the 
danger is very great. The mortality 
amongst them is always enormous, con 
sidering their number. No campaign 
passes without several sinking before 
either the weapons of the enemy, or dis 
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ease that always dogs a fighting 
he \ have to themsel ve s more 
than soldiers, in order to get their news; 
and when the work of the soldier is done, 
that of the correspondent is beginning, 
for he has to write his description of the 


battle, and walk or ride perhaps twenty 


tive miles or more to pet it on the 
wire. Knormous physical endurance is 
to him absolutely necessary. “ I have at 


least one advantage over other men,” said 
Archibald Forbes to Sir John (then 
Mr.) Robinson, when he first set out for 
the Daily News to the Franco-Prussian 


war. “ You have many advantages,” the 


newspaper chief replied.“ Yes,” the 
special assented; “ but you do not know 
the advantage L mean. After a day’s 
fighting | can walk forty miles to de- 
spatch my message. Other men have to 
wait for their horses. Ilorses are never 


to be found after a heavy tight; and while 
they are searching, I have got through.” 
Much risk naturally brings adequate 
compensation. George Augustus Sala’s 
declaration that his paper * paid him like 
a prince and treated him like an ambas- 
sador” is not far wide of the mark of 
many men to-day. One of the best known 
ot the “specials ” receives £1000 a vear 
in times of peace and £2000 during war. 
Another had £1000 when at home and 
£1500 when abroad: and to this he added 
fully as large an amount from the sales 
of his correspondence reprinted in book 
form. Another was recently given a dou- 
ceur of £2000 by his chiefs at the end of 


npaign. Many men are retained 
only during war-time, and then £100 a 
month is a usual rate of remuneration. 


But this does not represent all. The 
newspaper usually insures the corre- 
spondent’s life for a considerable amount, 
in favor of his wife. In at least one in- 
stance known to me the owners of the 
paper immediately settled a pension on 
the widow of their representative who 
died at the front. 

The hewspaper correspondent is a cost- 
lv luxury. All his expenses have to be 
paid, in addition to his salary, and these 
“Send us the 
news first, and never mind the cost,” are 


are enormous. 


his direc Tions.,. Cable charges are a 
large part of his outlay. In the present 
South-African campaign these have been 


very heavy. Newspapers that do cCon- 


siderable business can, it is true, send 
their messages for ls. a word, press rates 
But press messages have a way of being 
delayed, and in moments of special inter 
est no great papers use these rates. The 
send intelligence as ordinary cables, at 
fs. a word, or as “urgent,” at 14s. 
word. Often enough the urgent mes 
sage has got through no quicker than 
the press message. One newspaper bil 
for telegrams alone, during a quiet month 
of this campaign, came to £5000, 

When the Transvaal war broke out, 
experienced newspaper managers realized 
that there would be unusual ditticultics 
in supplying the world with news. The 
cable lines from South Africa are e1 
tirely under the control of the British 
government, and every message must 
through either Cape Town or Aden. This 
gave the English censor enormous pow 
ers, which have been used to the full. 
Irom first to last only such cable mes 
sages have passed as the British generals 
desired, and even letters have been exam 
ined. For the first time in British cam 
paigns letters from the front have reach 
ed hewspaper ottices open, and endorsed 
on the cover, “Opened under martial 
law.” 

In olden times the newspaper corre 
spondent had a free hand. It was his 
business to get what news he could and 
send it off as quickly as possible. TTe had 
to forage for his own food and look after 
himself, English generals changed all 
that. They made the war-correspondent 
a regular part of the army. Before join 
ing he must receive a pass from the Wan 
Office, and this pass is dittcult to obtain. 
Then he is treated as an officer; he is al 
lowed to draw forage for his horse, and 
he is placed under martial law. If he 
disobevs the orders of the commander he 
can be shot by a drum-head court mar 
tial—although in actual practice th 
would not be done. Tle is only allowed 
to go where the commander pleases, his 
telegrams must be read and approved by 
a special officer, and all his work is spe 
cially examined: Every issue of each 
journal that has a “special” at the front 
is earefully serutinized: and if it. is 
shown that the journal is publishing 
anything deemed detrimental to the army, 
the “special” is sent about his business. 


This is a very good plan for the gen- 


KNGLISH 


erals. It 


suppresses 


silenees eriticism 3 it 


ugly facts. Every 


Message, 


Corre spondent, Ih each 


has the terror of the censor over 


him. He knows that if he 
Writes anything in the least 
eritical, his message will be at 


least delayed, and all his enter 
prise re ndered ust less. 
Unpleasant as censorship is 


has been worse in} 


practice. At the 


war, aff otticers 


in theory, it 
beginning oO 
ap 


ho 


were 
had 
requirements of 
The held 
by correspondents that 
when a statt-ofticer use 
that 


be found 


censors who 


pointed 


hea ot the 


their othee. 


thr Ory 
Was 

Was so 

no other could 


task 


for him he made 


These 


Was 


censor. censors would 


without 


messages respect 
to order or time. Six corre 
spondents would bring their 


Messave 


in. The enterprising 


man who got his message in 
first thought his would be 


Not at all. 


would be 


pass 
The last 
looked at 
top « f 


ed first. 
comer’s COpN 
rst, because it was on 
After the censor had 
he 


the remainder into 


the pile. 


read a page or two would, 


likely as not, bundle 
his pocket and go off to an entertainment 
or for Two correspondents would 
One 


reach London a week after the other. 


al meal. 


send their wires at onee. would 


The censor exercises his blue pencil un- 
sparingly, Many messages are 


ed Those 


to pass are otten rendered foolish, or at 


suppress- 
altogether. that are allowed 
least useless. 

The 


Boer 


position, 


Take this sample: 
Tleavy 
fire 


writes: 
shell 
both 


correspondent 


attack. Guns rain on 


Severe losses, vesterday 
and to-day.” 


The 


itor in 


rain yves- 


message reaches the foreign 


“ 


London thus: lleavy 
terday and to-day.” 

But that is a trifle. In 
of the campaign, when the cable com- 
pany the rush of 


way to get 


the early part 
was overwhelmed by 


new work, the only news 
through was as brief private telegrams. 
A correspondent would send off his mes- 
sage as twenty separate cables of twelve 


words each. These cables would come 
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into the London office in the most elab 


orate disorder—one, one dav: another, 
next week. The middle would come in 
first, the end next, and the beginning 
not until a day or two after. Tlow to 


piece them together and make sense of 
them puzzled the most ingenious editors 
England. ‘To-day the 
editors have streaks of gray in 


most ot Lon 


don cable 

their hair, young though thes PHhaay he. 
The dittieulties of caliing led most cor 

rely mainly written 


respondents to on 


communieations, and the best of our cor 


respondence comes in this way. But in 
as hard te 


At the 


the war most of the corre 


some eases it has been nearly 


get letters through as cables. 
beginning of 

spondents accompanied Sir George White 
in what were then the ehief operations 
in Natal. 
smith, 
the 


only 


They went with him to Lady 
there 
They 


communicating 


and have remained up to 


time of writing this. have 


two with 


the outer world, by heliograph and by na 


ways of 


tive runners. The heliograph is official, 


| 
| | 
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and so cannot be used to any large extent. 


Flashing its sunlight enormous dis 
surely carries any communica 
tion right over the enemy's lines so long 
But the 


as during the tierce 


us the sun shines, when 


sun 


behind a cloud, 


Boer attack on Ladysmith, all communi 


eut off. 


onee 


G. W. STEEVENS 
The native runner has found sudden 
fortune or death in this war. He 


knows the country and is familiar with 


every kopje, and his work is to penetrate 
through the Boer lines with a message to 
thie Enelish About 
message in twenty thus sent from Lady 
smith through. It is 
the 
other rine teen. 


headquarters. one 


vets better hot to 


ask what becomes of who try 
If caught by 
are liable to the fate of 
and doubtless that fate they otten 


enough 


new 
to take the 
the Bor rs they 
Spies; 
Sometimes the native run 


ner is weeks making a roundabout trip. 


MAGAZINE. 


One man set out from Mafeking in No- 
Ile did English 


post, from which he could despatch his 


vember. not reach an 
until early 


To English 


will 


message, in February. 
newspaper the 
with 
because of the correspondents who have 
sacrificed to it. The death at 

Ladysmith, of George War 
corres 
pondent of the Daily Mail 
is) universally 


men war 


alw avs be remembered 


been 
rington  Steevens, 
admitted to 


Enelish 
Steevens 


loss to 


Mr. 


be oa heavy 


literature. 


brought to his the 
highest culture ot the 
schools, and a literary 


vift that had, when he was 
still in twenties, 
the 
popular writers of the age, 


A fellow of Balliol, he 


first mark in 


his 


placed 


him amongst most 


made his 
work on the 


Grazette, 


newspaper 
Pall) Mall 
Mr. H. J. C. Cust was ed 
The Pall) Mall 


in those days, the 


when 


itor. Wiis, 


Inarvel 


of English journalism. Its 
mr. 


former editor, 


Cook, had left it rather 
than renounce his political 
opinions, and the propri 


the world 


by putting a young and in 


etor surprised 


experienced member of 
Parliament in charge 
Every one expected that 
ruin would result. In 
stead, the Pall Mall be 


came a paper such as Lon 
don had 
Full of vitali 
ty,impudent, clever, with an undereurrent 


hot before 


exuberant 


world a fresh 
the brilliant 
the editor, 
Mr. Steevens was easily first. But the 
outside publie did not know him = until 
he joined the Daily Mail. We began his 
work for it in thé summer of 1896 by a 
followed 
His wonder- 


of scholarship, it gave the 
Among 
mien 


shock 


band ‘ 


every day. 


f young around 


journey to America, and tour 
tour in endless succession. 
ful picturesqueness, his clear vision, his 
power of grasping details and of making 
the 


reader, 


strangest scene live before every 


brought fame. Whether 


Soon 


. 

: J 
j 
J 
\ Fry, London 
{ 
} 
- 
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THE LAST MANUSCRIPT } THE LATI G W STEEVENS SENT FROM LADYSMITH AND 
WRITTEN DURING HIS ILLNESS (Sot 


writing at leisure in Lordon, or in the his rest, and before many days the whol 
equatorial desert after hard-fought tight world was mourning with them the loss 
against savages, he ever displayed the of a brave and bright soul. 
same power. The death of Mr. Steevens has not 
At the height of his fame he was but been the only tragedy so far. Mr. EF. F. 
a bov. Married and settled, with a farm Knight. of the Morning Post, has seen 
in Surrey, chambers in Bloomsbury, and a manyv campaigns since, when a lad, he 
roving commission to cover the world, fought for France in the war against 
his life was sped at express rates. In Germany. He long served the Times, 
the four vears of his life on the Mail he and his books relating his experiences in 
lived more than most men do in forty. Central Asia and Rhodesia are well 
Ile meant to settle down, but craved one known. But almost at the beginning of 
more outing before fixing himself in Lon- this war a Boer bullet so shattered his 
don. So off he went to Cape Town, and right arm as to necessitate amputation, 
began writing home what his friends and to imperil even his life. The bit 
hoped would be the crowning series of terest part of it is that the bullet was 
his adventures—* From Cape Town to fired after the enemy had hoisted a flag 
Pretoria.” But for him there was to be of truce, and when Mr. Knight was ad 


no Pretoria. Shut up in Ladysmith, vancing with the soldiers to receive an 
typhoid seized him. In the days of expected surrender. The wound was se 
convalescence heart - weakness revealed vere, but happily the worst is now over; 
itself, and all was over. and his friends declare that nothing 
On a wet. black midnight they bore his would suit the correspondent better than 


body out to Ladysmith Cemetery. The to return to the front as soon as possible. 


one illumination was the Boer search No correspondent has done better ser 
light flashing from the hills above. The vice than Mr. Bennet Burleigh, the fa 
little band of sorrowful men laid him to mous Telegraph special. He is now a 
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vet n. but a veteran who ean leave the 
ounger men hopelessly behind. Begin 
nine as a soldier, he fought for the Con 


t 


federates in the civil passed 
through adventures that would fill many 


Phere 


liberty by feats 


war, and 


soner, he 
\ that 
the stories of Dumas seem tame. War 


a volume. ties a pri 


obtained his make 
ver, he took to journalism in Texas, and 
drifted to Le Ile sim- 
ply does not understand fear is, 
and h s physical 
lo spend il 


maon., 


rwards 
what 
powers are 
battle 


afterwards, write a 


cnormous., 


day in and then ride 


xty miles long and 
brilliant despatch and get it first through, 


a trifle. Ile 


and the 


does not know fa- 
campaign, the 
He thrives on hard 
as other men do on luxury. 


to him 
tive harder a 


re he 


shiny 


flourishes. 


E. F. KNIGHT 


Yo W ithal, hie 


ter that men do 


has sides to his charac- 


not see in campaigns. 


Ile is so ardent a socialist that he actu 
ally fought as a Labor candidate at Glas 
vow in several elections. To under 
stand the meaning of this, it must be 


remembered that in England the * 


candidate is almost universally regard- 
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Labor 
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ed as oa 


and he 
Ile began the 


hopeless crank. favorit 


abjures to 


drink is soda-water, 


bacco. 


present campaign 


by taking a venturesome journey 
through the Boer army. Ile actually, 
at a time when every outlet from the 


Was closed, boarded the train 


Transvaal 


of the Boer General Joubert and trav 


elled with him, securing a long inter 
view from him and full details of the 
Boer intentions. Ile so won Joubert 
that the old general lent him a convey 
ance to go over into British territory. 


Onee at during thi 


Mr. 


got i 


least s campaign 
Burleigh, in spite of the 
front of the 


The authorities paid him the undesirable 


censor, 


even military authorities. 

compliment of appropriating his despatch 
and issuing it as official intelligence. 

The campaign has already 

made the reputations of 


few of the younger men. 


Foremost of Mr 
Itales of the Daily News. 
N in Eneland, 


thr proprietors 


these 1s 


hot even 


of his pap 


ean tell anything of this 
young correspondent, sa) 


Australian and 
* Australian 


that he is an 
is known as the 
Ile 
Australian 
and at oment Was 
engaged by the L 


per he 


Kipling.” 
the contingent 
the last n 
ndon 
pietures of the field pore acher 
and of the burial of General 


Wauchope 


famous. 


now represents. 


have mac him 
They have been so 
wicl ly quoted by almost ey 


English-written 


ery hewspa 
per in the world, that it is 
unnecessary to reproduce 


parts here. Some complain 
that 
ant, and that it is “* Kipling 


But it goes 


the stvle is too luxuri 


ism run mad.” 


home. 
Another 


the possession of powers that may carr) 


who is) showing 
him far if he’ does justice to himself is 
Mr. C. FE. ands, of the Daily Mail. Mr. 
Hands began life asa reporter on a half 
London 


paper, the Ntlar. 


aceounts of little 


penny evening 
ITis 
vatherings of vestrymen and loeal com 


When the 


nnusually 


mittees became very popular. 


N 
} 
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Cust regime started on the 
Pall Mall Gazette he went 
there, and in due course, like 


many of the Cust men, drift 
ed to the Daily Mail. He 
was through the Spanish 
American war, and was seen 
Ile did 


to advantage there. 


not start for South Africa 
ll January, and all) who 
know his real literary abil 


ity expect much from him. 
Mr. Winston 


Churchill, the voungest of the 


Spence 


correspondents, can hardly be 


said to have gained fame in 


this war, for he was 
But he 


added 


Ife is a living proot 


famous 
before it. has cer 
tainly greatly to his 
laurels. 
that smart “ young men” are 
not a monopoly of either side 
of the Atlantie. Son of the 
most original and meteoric of 
English statesmen, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, he 
found himself, five vears ago, 
twenty at Al- 
IIe had joined the 


the sake of adven 


modern 


a subaltern of 
dershot. 
for 


and as no 


army 
ture; adventures 
England, 
and hurried 
witness the fighting in 


tween Spaniards and 


promised in 
obtained leave 
oft to Cuba 
Cubans. Somehow 
he found himself nearer and nearer to the 
tighting-line, until finally he i 
When his leave up he 
Eneland, decorated with the 
Order of Military Merit. 

Ile was just in time to accompany 
India, and there he 
the 


was in it. 
returned t 
First-Class 


Was 


his 


regiment to volun- 


teered for frontier expedition to 


Tirah. It was a dangerous expedition, 
for the natives were good at sniping, and 
were well protected in their mountain 


But 
out for danger. 


fastnesses. seemed 


the boy to look 
He rode on a white pony, 
the most copspicuous of all marks, and all 
the pravers of his friends could not make 
him give it up War 
To his military duties he 
added the business of special correspond 
After 
a second frontier expedition, he went with 
Kitchener to Khartum, shared in the 
great cavalry charge at Omdurman, and 


for a safer beast. 


followed war. 


ent, and revealed unusual powers. 
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raph by I tt and Fry, I ton 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILI 


wrote the 


standard book on the cam 


paign. In the intervals he wrote a 
novel, Sat la. 


Returning home, he resigned his com- 
mission rather than abandon writing 


Still a 


and 


entered polities. boy of under 


twenty-tive, he starred the country as a 


political speaker, unsuccessfully fought 
an election, and then hurried off to Natal 
for the war. His deed with the armored 
wonderful Pre 
toria, are known to all. 


Somewhat he 


train, his escape from 


“avy - looking, ambitious, 
hard-working, with a touch of mysticism 


that attracts the mob, a born orator, with 
power to move people as he wills, Win 
ston Spencer Churchill must go far. To 
dav he is only twenty-six. Tlow long can 
he keep up his present pace? What will 
he be Already 


hears mutterings from voung men, tired 


ten Vears hence one 


who look to 


political 


of the older political parties, 
lead 


movement, Is 


him to them in a 


his 


Hew 


star to shine clearer 
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and clearer, or is it to burn itself out 
by its very vehemence4 Who can say 4 
Two well-known Americans are now at 
the front, Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
and Mr. Julian Ralph, and they both 
are serving the Daily Mail. Mr. Davis, 
like Mr. Pearse of the Daily News, is a 
giant. Mr. Pearse stands six feet four 
in his stockings; Mr. Davis is broad 
enough across the shoulders for a cham 
pion athlete. Of a different type is Mr. 
H. W. Nevison, of the Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. Nevison learned his first military 
lessons in Whitechapel, teaching the 
lads of the street to drill in order to 
promote discipline and self-control 


amongst them. Mr. Nevison has never 
reaped all the popularity his literary 
power deserves. Ile is perhaps too pes- 


simistie for the mob—a pessimism whic 


his experiences in trying to improve the 
slums of East London must have helped 
to deepen. 

To tell of all the brilliant men at the 
front would be to make this paper a 
mere string of names. There is Mr. 
Maxwell, of the Standard, who seored 
such a success in the Soudan campaign. 
One must not omit Mr. H. A. Gwynne, 
head of Reuter’s correspondents, perhaps 
the most typical special of all. Mr. 
Gwynne is so much abroad that London 
knows little of his personality, although 
it sees much of his work. He hurried 
straight from China to the seat of war. 
Kven peers are eager to bear a pencil 
in the field, and Lord De la Warre serves 
for the Globe. 


EDWARD B 
EDWARDS| 
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XII. THE CITY URCHIN AND THE CHASTE VILLAGERS 


FTER the brief encounters between 

the Hedge bov and Jimmie Tres 

cott and the Hedge boy and Willie 
Dalzel, the neighborhood which contained 
the homes of the bovs was, as far as child 
life is coneerned, in a state resembling 
anarely This was owing to the signal 
overthrow and shameful retreat of the 
boy who had for several vears led a cer 
tain little clan by the nose The adhe 
renee of the little community did not go 
necessarily to the boy who could whip all 
the others, but it certainly could not go 
to a boy who had run away in a manner 
that made his shame patent to the whole 
world. Willie Dalzel found himself in 
a painful position. This tiny tribe which 
had followed him with such unwavering 


faith was now largely engaged in whist 
ling and eatealling and hooting He 
chased a number of them into the sanctity 
of their own yards, but from these coigus 
they continued to ridicule him 

But it must not be supposed that the 
fickle tribe went over in a body to the 
new light Thes did nothing of the sort. 
They oceupied themselves with avenging 
all which they had endured — gladly 
enough, too—for many months. As for 
the Hedge boy, he maintained a curious 
timid reserve, minding his own business 
with extreme care, and going to school 
with that deadly punctuality of which his 
mother was the genius. Jimmie Trescott 


suffered no adverse eriticism from lis fel 
lows, He was entitled to be beaten by a 


aa 
ov 
» 
i} 


boy who had made Willie Dalzel bellow 
Indeed, 
He had 


fronted a very superior boy and received 


like a bull-ealf and run away. 
he received some honors con 
a bang in the eye which for a time was 
the wonder of the children, and he had 
not bellowed like a bull-ealf. As a mat 
ter of invited to tell 
how it had felt, and this he did with some 
pride, claiming arrogantly that he~had 
been superior to any particular pain. 

Early in the episode he and the Hedge 
boy had patched upa treaty. Living next 
door to each other, they could not fail to 
have often in sight. One 
afternoon they wandered together in the 
strange indefinite diplomacy of boyhood. 
As they drew close the new boy suddenly 
said, ** Napple?” 

* Yes,” said Jimmie, and the new boy 
bestowed upon him an apple 


fact, he was often 


each other 


It was one 
of those green-coated winter-apples which 
lie for many safe and dry 
places, and ean at any time be brought 


months in 


forth for the persecution of the unwary 
and inexperienced. An older age would 
have fled from this apple, but to the un 
guided youth of Jimmie Trescott it was 
a thing to be possessed and cherished. 
Wherefore this apple was the emblem of 
something more than a truce, despite the 


WHO 
HE SAID 


HURT HIM 
FEROCIOUSLY 


fact that it tasted like wet Indian meal; 
and Jimmie looked at the Hedge boy out 


of one good eve and one bunged eve The 
long-drawn animosities of men have no 
place in the life of a boy. The boy's 


mind is flexible: 
with 


he veadjusts his position 


an ease which is derived from the 


fact Sstmply—that he is not vet a man 
-BMt there were other and more impor 
fant matters Johnnie Hedge’s exploits 


had brought him into such prominence 
among the schoolboys that it was neces 
Sary to settle a numberof points once and 


for all. 


boys in the school who were popularly 


There was the usual number of 


known to be champions in their various 
these Hedge 
thread lis way, every boy 
himself to feel 
that Johnnie's exact position should be 
soon established. Tis fame as a fighter 
had forth to world, but there 
were other boy s who had fame as fighters, 


classes. Among 
had to 


taking it 


Johnnie 
now 


upon 


gone the 
and the world was extremely anxious to 


know where to place the new-comer 
Various heroes were urged to attempt this 
classification Usually it is not account 
ed a matter of supreme importance, but 
in this boy life it was essential 

In all cases the heroes were 


enough It their 


back W ard 


Was followings 


who 


2 af 7, 
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iitated the question And so Jolimnie 


Was more or le ss Desel 


He maintained his bashfulness He 
backed a vay from aitercation It was 
plain that to bring matters to a point 
hie must be foreed 
Into a quarrel It 


Was also plain that 
it prope 4 person 
or tie DUSINESS Was 
Some DOY who could 
vhip Willie Dalzel 
and these formida 
ble Warriors Vere 
auistimetly averse 
to undertaking the 
new contract lt Is 
a kind of a law in 
life Lhata quiet 
decent, peace loving 
lad is able to thrash 
a wide - mouthed 
And so it 
had transpired that 
by a peeuliar svs 
temi OF elimination 
most of the real 
echiers were quiet 
decent, peace lov 
DOVS and they had 
no desire to engage 
In a fight with a 
on the sole 
grounds that it was 
hot known Who 
could w hip Jolin 
hie Hedge attended 
his they at 
tended their affairs 
and around them 
waged this diseus 
sion of relative mer 
if Jimmie Tres 
cott took a promi 
nent part in these “NIG GER RR 
arguments. Heeon- NIG-GER-R-R 

tended that 

Hedge could thrash any boy in the wor d 
He Was certain of it and to anv one who 
opposed him he said, ** You just get one 
of those smashes in the eye, and then 
you'll see.” Tn the mean time there was 
a grand and impressive silence in the 


direction of Willie Dalzel He had 
gathered remnants of his clan, but the 
main parts of his sovereignty were scat 
tered to the winds He was an enemy. 


Owing to the circumspect behavior of 


the new boy, the commotions on the 


school grounds came to nothing He 
was often asked Kin you lick him 
And he invariably replied, dun’no’.” 
This idea of waging battle with the en 
tire world appalled jim 

A war for com 
plete supremacy of 
the tribe which had 
been headed by 
Willie Dalzel was 
fought out in the 
country of the tribe 
It came to pass that 
a certain half-dime 
blood -and-thunder 
pamphlet had a 
great vogue in the 
tribe at this partie 
ular time, This 
story relates the ex 
perience of lad 
Who began his Cu 
reer as cabin boy 
On oa pirate Ship 
Throughout the first 
fifteen chapters he 
Was rope s ended 
from one of 
the ship to the oth 
er end and vers 
often he was felled 
to the deek by a 
heavy fist. He lived 
through enough 
hardships to have 
killed battalion 
of T ivkish sO diers 
but im the end he 
rose 
Yes he rose upon 
them Hordes of 
pirates fell before 
his intrepid arm 
PN. and the last 
chapters of the book 
he is seen jJauntily 
careering on his 
own hook as one of the most gallous 
pirate captains that ever sailed the seas 

Naturally, when this tale was thor 
oughly understood by the tribe, they 
had to dramatize it, although it was a 
dramatization that would gain no roy 
alties fortheauthor. Now it was plain that 
the urchin who was east for the cabin 
boy's part would lead a life throughout 
the first fifteen chapters which would at 
tract few actors. Willie Dalzel developed 
a scheme by which some small lad would 


| 
| 
| 


would do whatever anyb« "ly 


THE CITY URCHIN AND 


play cabin-boy during this period of mis 


fortune and abuse, and then, when Lhe 
cabin-boy came to the part where he 


slew all his enemies and reached his 


zenith, that he, Willie Dalzel, should take 
the part 

This fugitive and disconnected render 
ing of a great play opened in Jimmie 
Trescott’s back garden. The path between 


the two lines of gooseberry-bushes was 


THE HAND OF ON} APPROACH 
ING FROM) BEHIND LAID HOLD 
UPON HIS EAR 


elected unanimously to be the ship. Then 
Willie Dalzel insisted that Homer ] 


*helps 
should be the cabin boy, 


Homer tried 
the position for a time, and then elected 
that he would resign in favor 
other victim. There was 
plieant 


of some 
no other ap 
to sueeeed him. whereupon it 
became necessary to press 


some boy. 
Jimmie Treseott WAS a 


great actor, as is 
well known, but he steadfastly refused 
to engage for the part Ultimately they 
seized upon little Dan Earl, whose dispo 
sition was so milky and docile that he 


asked of him, 
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But Dan Earl made the one firm revolt 
Of his life atter trying existence as cabin 
boy Tor some ten minutes. Willie Dalzel 
was in despair. Then he suddenly sight 
ed the little brother of Johunie Hedge, 
Who had come into the garden, and in a 
poor -little-stranger sort of fashion was 
looking wistfully at the play When he 
Was Invited to become the eabin boy he 


accepted jos fully, thinkine that it was 


his initiation into the tribe 


proceeded to 


Then they 
ive him the rope’s end and 
to puneh him with a realism which was 
not altogether painless Directly he be 
Thev exhorted him not 
to ery out, not to mind it. but still they 
continued to hurt him. 


ran to erv ont 


There was a commotion among the 


rooseberry bushes. two branches were 


swept aside, and Johnnie Hedge walked 
down upon them Every boy stopped in 


his tracks. Johnnie was boiling with 


rage 


‘Who hurt him?” he 


said, ferociously. 


| | 
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Did you ! He had looked at Willie 
Dalzel 

Willie Dalzel began to mumble: °° We 
was playin Wasn't nothin’ fer 
him to ery fer.” 

The new boy had at his command some 
big phrases, and he used them. ‘I am 
goin’ to whip you within an inch of your 
‘ I am goin’ to tan the hide offn 
vou.” And immediately there was a 
mixture—an infusion of two boys which 
looked as if it had been done DV a chem 
Ist The other children stood back 
stricken with horror But out of this 
whirl they presently perceived the figure 
of Willie Dalzel seated upon the chest of 
Lhit Hedge boy 

Got enough?” asked Willie, hoarsel y. 

No,” choked out the Hedge boy 
Then there was another flapping and 
foundering, and tinally another calm. 

‘Got enough?” asked Willie 

ai No.’ said the Hedge boy A sort of 
war-cloud again puzzled the sight of the 
observers Both combatants were breath 
less, bloodless in their faces, and very 
weak 

“Got enough?” said Willie 

‘No, said the Hedge bov. The ear 
nage Was again renewed. All the specta 
tors were silent but Johnnie Hedge’s lit 
tle brother, who shrilly exhorted him to 
continue the struggle But it was not 
plain that the Hedge boy needed any en 
couragement, for he was erying bitterly, 
and it has been explained that when a 
boy eried it was a bad time to hope for 
peace He had managed to wriggle over 
upon his hands and knees. But Willie 
Dalzel was tenaciously gripping him 
from the back, and it seemed that his 
strength would spend itself in futility 
The bear cub seemed to have the advan 
tage of the working model of the wind 
mill. They heaved, uttered strange words, 
wept, and the sun looked down upon them 
with steady, unwinking eye. 

Peter Washington came out of the 
stable and observed this tragedy of the 
back garden He stood translixed for a 
moment, and then ran towards it, shout 
ing: “Hi! What's all dish yere? Hi! 
Stopper dat, stopper dat, you two! For 
lan’ sake, what's all dish yere?” He 
grabbed the struggling boys and pulled 
them apart He was stormy and fine in 
his indignation ‘For lan’ sake! You 


two kids act like you gwine mad dogs 
Stopper dat!” The whitened, tearful, 


soiled combatants, their clothing allawry. 
glared fiercely ateach other as Peter stood 


between them, lecturing. They made 

several futile attempts to cireumvent him 

and again come to battle. As he fended 

them off with his open hands he deliv 

ered his reproaches at Jimmie. 

s'prised at you! sulitainly is!” 
‘Why? said Jimmie. ‘ain't done 

nothin’. What have I done?” 


Y-y-vou done ‘courage dese yere kids 
ter scrap,” said Peter, virtuously 

“Me?” cried Jimmie. ‘ain't had 
nothin’ to do with it.” 

‘T raikon you ‘ain’t,” retorted Peter, 
with heavy sarcasm, raikon you 
been er-prayin’, ain't you?” Turning to 
Willie Dalzel, he said, ** You jest take an’ 
run erlong outer dish yere or jest nach 
ually take an’ damnearkill you.” Willie 
Dalzel went. To the new boy Peter said 
= You look like you had some saince, but | 
raikon vou don't Khow no more'n er rab 
bit. You jest take an’ trot erlong off 
home, an’ don’ lemme caiteh you round 
vere er-fightin’ or Ull break yer back 
The Hedge boy moved away with dignity, 
followed by his little brother. The Jat 
ter, when he had placed a sufficient dis 
tance between himself and Peter, played 
his fingers at his nose and called out: 

“Nig ger-rr! Nig-ger-r-r!” 

Peter Washington's resentment poured 
out upon Jimmie. 

‘Pears like you never would under 
stan’ vou ain't reolar common. trash 
You take an’ ‘sociate with an*body what 
done come e@riong 

‘Aw, go on,” retorted Jimmie. pro 
fanely. ** Go soak your head, Pete.” 

The remaining boys retired to the street 
whereupon they perceived Willie Dalzel 
in the distance He ran to them. 

licked him!” he shouted, exultant 
lv. licked him! Didn't IT, now?’ 

From the Whilomville point of view 
he was entitled to a favorable answer 
They made it. Ves 
dia.” 

*Traunin,” eried Willie,** an’ I grabbed 
‘im, an’ afore he knew what it was | 


, they said, 


throwed ‘im. An’ then it was easy.” 
He puffed out his chest and smiled like 
an English reeruiting-sergeant. An’ 


now,” said he, suddenly facing Jimmie 
Trescott, ‘* whose side were you on?” 

The question was direct and staftling 
Jimmies gave back two paces. ‘* He licked 
you once,” he explained, haltingly. 


| 
? . . 
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‘He never saw the day when he could 


lick one side of me. 1 eould liek him 
with my left hand tied behind me. Why, 
I could liek him when was asleep.” 


Willie Dalzel was magnificent. 
A gate clicked, and Jolinnie Hedge was 


seen to be strolling toward them, 


‘You said.” he remarked, coldly, “you 
licked me, didn’t you?” 
Willie Dalzel stood his ground, ** Yes,” 


he said, stoutly 
‘Well, you're a liar,” 


boy 


said the Hedge 
‘You're another,” retorted Willie. 
‘No. L ain't, either, but youre a lar.” 
‘You're another,” retorted Willie. 
‘Don't you dare tell me ma liar, or 
[ll smack your mouth for you,” said the 
Hedge boy. 

“Well, I did didn’t 17° barked Willie 
‘An’ 


‘Tm goin’ to lam you,” said the Hedge 


whatehe goin’ to do about it 


bov 

He approached to attack warily, and 
the other boys held their breaths. Willie 
‘*Hol’ on a 


minute,” he eried, raising his palm. ** Tm 


Dalzel wineed back a pace 
not 

But the comie windmill was again in 
motion, and between gasps from his ex 
Hedge 


you kin—lick 


ertions Johnnie remarked, 


or not.” 

The first blows did not reach home on 
Willie, for he backed away W ith expedi 
tion, keeping up his futile ery, “ Hol on 
a minute.” Soon enough a swinging 
fist landed on his cheek. 
him hurt him a little and 
frightened him a great deal He 
ly opened his mouth to an amazing and 


startling extent, tilted back his head, and 


It did not knock 


down, but it 
sudden 
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howled, while his eyes, glittering with 
tears, were fixed upon this scowling butch 
er of a Johnnie Hedge. The latter was 
making slow and vicious circles, evident 
ly intending to renew the massacre 

But the spectators really had been des 
olated and shocked by the terrible thing 


which had happened to Willie Dalze 
They now eried out: ‘* No, no; don't hit 
imany more! Don’t hit ‘im any more!” 


Jinimie Treseott, in a panic of bravery, 


velled, We'll 


all jump on you if you 


do.” 

The Hedge boy paused, at bay. He 
breathed angrily, and flashed his glance 
from lad to lad They still protested : 


‘No, no; don’t hit ‘im any more, Don't 
hit ‘im no more.” 

‘TH hammer him until he ean't stand 
said Johnnie, observing that they all 
feared him. tix 
know hisself, an’ if any of you kids both 


up.” 


him so he wont 
er with me 
Suddenly 


he he 


The hand of one approaching 


ceased, he trembled 
collapsed 
from behind had laid hold upon his ear, 
and it was the hand of one whom he knew 

The other lads heard a loud, iron-tiling 
voice say, Caught ve atit again, ve brat, 
ye.” They saw a dreadful woman with 
eray hair, with asharp red nose, with bare 
arms, with spectacles of such magnifying 
quality that her eves shone through them 
like fierce She 
Johnnie Hedge’s mother. 
Johnnie by the ear, she swung out swiftly 


white moons. was 


Still ho ding 


two 


and dexterously, and succeeded in boxing 
the ears of two boys before the crowd re 
eained its presence of mind and stampeded, 
Yes, the war for supremacy was over, and 
the question Was never again disputed, 


The supreme power was Mrs. Hedge. 
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© the mountains query 


W hence our beauteous trees? 


Do the waves make question 


The glory 


of 


the seas? 


Do the skies insist on 


The stars’ bright mystery? 


seek 


Shall I 


The love I bear to thee? 


to fathom 


: 
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CHAPTER NII 
HEY were all going down to the 
mid-day train for Rome. 

At last the ambassador who had 
been passing through a series of political 
and domestic ditticulties, culminating in 
the mutiny of his Neapolitan cook—had 
been able to carry out his whim. A lunch 
eon had been arranged for the voung 
American girl who had taken his fancy. 
At the head of his house for the time be- 
ing was his married daughter, Lady 
Mary, who had come from India for the 
winter to look after her babies and her 
father. When she was told to write the 
netes for this luncheon, she lifted her 
eyebrows in good-humored astonishment. 

“My dear,” said the ambassador, * we 
have been doing our duty for six months 

and I find it palls!” 

He had been entertaining royalties and 
cabinet ministers in heavy succession, 
and his daughter understood. There was 
an element of insubordination in’ her 
father, which she knew better than to 
provoke. 

So the notes were sent. 

“Find her some types, my dear,” said 
the ambassador—* and a little of every 
thing.” 

Lady Mary did her best. She invited 
an Italian Marchesa whom she had heard 
her father describe as “ the ablest woman 
in Rome,” while she herself knew her as 
one of the most graceful and popular; a 
young Lombard land-owner formerly in 
the navy, now much connected with the 
court, whose blue eves, moreover. were 
among the famous things of the day: a 
Danish professor and savant who was also 
a very rich man, collector of flints and 
torques, and other matters of importance 
to primitive man; an artist or two; an 
American Monsignore blessed with some 
Irish wit and much influence; Reggie 
Brooklyn, of course, and his sister; Ma- 
dame Variani, who would prevent Mr. 
Manisty from talking too non- 
sense; and a dull English admiral and his 
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wife, othcial guests, whom the ambassa- 
dor admitted at the last moment with a 
groan, as still representing the cold tyr- 
anny of duty invading his snatch of 
pleasure. 

“And Mr. Bellasis, papa?” said Lady 
Mary, pausing, pen in hand, like Forti- 
tude prepared for all extremities. 

* Tleavens, no!” said the ambassador, 
hastily. “ | have put him off twice. This 
time I should have to read him.” 


Manisty accordingly was smoking on 
the baleony of the villa while he waited 
for the ladies to appear. Miss Manisty, 
who was already suffering from the heat, 
was not going. The fact did not improve 
Manisty’s temper. Three is no company 

that we all know. 

If Lady Mary, indeed, had only 
planned this luncheon because she must, 
Manisty was going to it under a far more 
impatient sense of compulsion. It would 
be a sickening waste of time. Nothing 
now had any attraction for him, nothing 
seemed to him desirable or important, 
but that conversation with Luey Foster 
which he was bent on securing, and she 
apparently was bent on refusing him. 

His mind was full of the sense of in 
jury. During all the day before, while he 
had been making the arrangements tor 
his unhappy sister—during the journeys 
backward and forward to Rome—a_ de 
licious image had filled all the back 
ground of his thoughts, the image of the 
white Luey, helpless and lovely, lying un 
conscious in his chair. 

In the evening he could hardly com- 
mand his eagerness sutticiently to help 
his tired little aunt up the steps of the 
station, and put her safely in her cab, be 
fore hurrying himself up the steep short- 
eut to the villa. Should he find her per 
haps on the baleony, conscious of his 
step on the path below, weak and shaken, 
vet ready to lift those pure tender eves 
of hers to his in a shy gratitude ? 

Ile had found no one on the baleony, 
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and the evening of that trying day had 
been one of battling disappointment. KI 
eanor was in her room, apparently tired 
out by the adventures of the night be 
fore; and although Miss Foster appeared 
at dinner she had withdrawn immediate 
lv afterwards, and there had been no 
chance for anything but the most per 
funetory conversation. 

She had said of course all the proper 
things, so far as they could be said. “I 
trust you have been able to make the ar 
rangements you wished. Miss Burgoyne 
and | have been so sorry! Poor Miss 
Manisty must have had a very tiring 
day 

Bah! he could not have believed that 
a girl could speak so formally, so per 
functorily to a man who within twenty 
four hours had saved her from the attack 
of a mad-woman. For that was what it 
came to, plainly. Did she know what had 
happened ¢ lad her swoon blotted it all 
out’ If so, was he justitied in revealing 
it¢ There was an uneasy feeling that it 
would be more chivalrous towards her, 
and kinder towards his sister, if he left 
the veil drawn, seeing that she seemed to 
wish it so, if he said no more about her 
fright, her danger, her faint. But Man 
isty Was not accustomed to let himself be 
governed by the seruples of men more 
precise or more timid. He wished pas 
sionately to gain his end—a moment of 
common feeling, of deepened intimacy. 

And then / 

W 


hat was he really after? He stood, 


igarette in hand, staring blindly at the 
garden, lost in an intense questioning 
of himself. 

Suddenly he found himself back again, 
as it were, among the feelings and sensa 


tions of Lucey Foster’s first Sunday at the 


villa—his repugnance towards any notion 
of marriage: his wonder that anybody 
should suppose he meant to marry Elea 
nor Burgoyne: the reverie, half lazy, half 
scornful, in which he had watched Luey 
in her stitf Sunday dress, walking along 
the avenue. 

Since then he had known some bitter 
moments of disillusion and disappoint 
ment. The hopes and ambitions of the 
vinter seemed to have melted into air. 
It seemed as though, after all, he had al- 
lowed his hot temper and a fatal versatil 
itv to lead him into cheek and confusion. 


Well—but there are ways out! A great 
tide of headstrong will and cloudy desir 
surged up within him. What if, after all, 
the beaten roads are best ¢ 


To the old paths, my soul 


A voice struck on his ear. It was Elea 
nor calling to Lucy from the salon. Ah! 
Kleanor’ <A rush of feeling—half gen 
erous, half audacious—came upon him. 
Ile knew that he had given her pain at 
Nemi. Ile had been a brute, an ungrate 
ful brute! Women like Eleanor hav 
very exalted sensitive ideals of 
friendship. Tle understood that he had 
pulled down Eleanor’s ideal, that he had 
wounded her sorely. What did she ex 
pect of him? Not any of the things 
which the ignorant or vulgar bystander 
expected of him—of that he was certain. 
But still her claim had wearied him 
and he had the grace to see that his sulki 
ness about the book had been indefensi 
ble. 

Let him make amends, then—treat her 
as his friend indeed! His mind ran for 
ward hazily to some bold contidence or 
other—some appeal to her for sympathy 
and help. 

The affection between her and Miss 
Foster seemed to be growing closer, Lk 
thought of it uncomfortably, and with 
vague plannings of counter-strokes. It 
did not suit him—nay, it presented itselt 
somehow as an obstacle in his path. For 
he had a half-remorseful, half-humorous 
feeling that Eleanor knew him too well. 


“Ah, my dear lady,” said the ambassa 
dor, “ how few things in this world one 
does to please one’s self! This is one of 
them.” 

Lucy flushed with a young and natural 
pleasure. She was on the ambassador's 
left, and he had just laid his wrinkled 
hand for an instant on hers—with a 
charming and paternal freedom. 

“Have you enjoyed yourself? Have 
you lost your heart to Italy?’ said the 
old) man, stooping to her. He was 
amused to see the transformation in her 

the pretty dress, the developed beauty. 

“| have been in fairyland,” said Luey, 
shyly, opening her blue eyes upon him. 
“ Nothing can ever be like it again.” 

“ No, because one ean never be twenty 


again,” said the old man, sighing. 
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[Twenty years hence you will wonder 


the Never 


nd: just now, anyway, the world’s your 


\ here magie came trom. 


ster. 


Then he looked at her a little more 


closely. And it seemed to him that, al- 
though she was handsomer, she was not 
so happy. He missed some of that 


had 
in her before, and there were some 
ry dark lines under the beautiful eyes. 


liver of youth and enjoyment he 


was wrong’ Had she met the man 
the appointed one ¢ 


[nstinetively he glanced down the table 


for Manisty and Mrs. Burgoyne. He 
had formed his own conclusions in the 
vinter as to that pair of people. Poor 


Burgoyne! It seemed to him that 


he had come across a good many 


eases 


like hers 


n the world already. She was 
one of those women who just miss the 
last maddening seductive gift which 


gives other women the top of the wave. 

They have every grace, every distinction 

even, he retlected, and yet they love more 

“The men have far 

too easy a time with them,” thought the 
Then 


to his neighbor. 


than they are loved. 


ambassador. his attention came 


DACK 


* Dear lady,” 


the old man, 
‘e very young, and I shall soon be very 
ld. Let 
vive you a word of advice. 
our 


said you 


me seize the opportunity to 


We must all 
have ups and downs; this “ll earry 
you through most of them.” 


Ilis 


through 


Ile stopped and surveyed her. 
kind humorous blinked 
their blanched lashes. Lucy dropped her 


eyes 


fork and looked back at him with smiling 
expectancy. 

* Learn Persian!” said the old man in 
an urgent whisper—*‘ and get the diction- 
ary by heart!” 

Luey still looked, wondering. 
finished it 


ambassador, in her ear. 


said the 
‘To-morrow I[ 
My daughter hates 

She says I over- 


this morning, 


shall begin it again. 
the sight of the thing. 
tire myself, and that 
have done their work they should take a 
p. But I know that if it for 
dictionary I should have up 
When too many tiresome peo- 


when old people 


ha weren't 
my given 
long ago. 
ple dine here in the evening, or when 
they worry me from home, I take a col- 
umn. But generally half a 
enough—good tough Persian 


column’s 
and 


roots 
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no nonsense. Oh, of course I can read 
Hatiz and Omar Khayyam, and all that 
kind of thing. But that’s the whipped 
cream. That don’t count. What one 


wants is something to set one’s teeth in. 
Latin verse will do. 
Moore 


youngest 


Last year | put half 
Tommy into 


But 


hendeeasy lable 
Oxford, 
said he wouldn’t be responsible for them, 
had to desist. And | the 
mathematicians always something 
handy. But, 
learn 


my boy, who’s at 


So | 


suppose 
have 
one another, 


way or one 


must one’s dictionary. It comes 


Now, 


how is he provided in that 


next to cultivating one’s garden. 
Mr. Manisty 
way ?” 
His sudden question took Luey by sur 
prise, and the quick rise of color in the 
clear cheeks did not escape him. 
“ Well—I 
she said, smiling. 
at all! 
he likes with his book. 
what vou like with the 
must | 


suppose he has his book?” 
Ile can do what 
But you ean’t do 


You 


what 


“Oh, no use 


dictionary. 
That’s 
Now if I 


Persian 


take it or leave it. 
makes it so reposetul. 
could tind 


Mr. Manisty ! 


were 


asked, | soon some 


roots for to be taken ev- 


ery day.” 
Lucy glanced across the table. Hler 
eyes fell, and she said in the low full 


voice that delighted the old man’s ears, 

* | suppose you would send him home ¢” 

The ambassador nodded. 

* Tenants, turnips, and Petty Sessions! 
Persian’s those 
He paused a moment, then said 
seriously, under the cover of a loud buzz 


pleasanter—but would 


serve.” 


of talk, “He's wasting his time, dear 
lady there’s no doubt of that.” 
Luey still looked down, but her atti 


* The sub- 
ject interests her!” thought the old man. 
“Tt’s a thousand pities.”’ he resumed, 
with the caution, masked by the ease, of 
the diplomat, “he eame 
He saw false 


tude changed imperceptibly. 


out here in‘a fit 


of pique. and as far as [| 


can hear, the book’s a mistake. Italy 
isn’t England, and the Anglican Church 


isn’t the Papacy. His parable limps, his 
And mean- 


while he is throwing away all his chances. 


illustration doesn’t apply. 


I knew his father. I don’t like to see him 
If you have any influ- 


the old 


beating the air. 


ence with him ”- 


man smiled 
“send him home! Or Mrs. Burgoyne 
there. He used to listen tosher.” 


| 
>>) 
: 


HARPER'S 


heart. 


pped Li 


gre ¢ 
[ should think he always took his 
Wa she said, V | ‘ Mr 
al some es ses hi 
The ambassador's ‘ewd glance rest 
upon her ! ment. Then with 
il ( e turned aw . Keg 
1” he es g ng Brooklyn, 
i em te e il eating Madame 
ni. Must I interpose 
Ri ie and his companion, who were 
full tick nd laughter, 
ned te 
di Madame Vari 
Ma i ecable said 
al 
Ah! but she makes it so personal 
Reggie, di y with his bar ! 
selfish Now 
ot 1 rr d I obt to hese 
sale class S Besides 
I wait said Madame \ inl 
Regrie de unsheathed IS ba- 
We l What 
meant by mnd he said *“Mvy dear 
, ive sked all the beautitul w 
< marry me, and they 
! Ni ! Ud be eontent with 
! nd conduc 
i ie general laugh, in the midst 
I thoug! t the most touching sit- 
it Ma Variani has the 
Madame V; looked down upon him 
dl dsthe charming lad 
| Vi lv ver u he never asked she 
id, quiet] 
Re ed. 
“ r «Englishmen 
it sk chic m Vv them any 
Le Madame Va i prove her 
nt.” said the ml assacde r. raising one 
f hand iby ‘ the hul bub, wh le he 
Lif ved ie und his deat ear. 
This is indeed a most interesting dis- 
ission.” 
But known to all that English- 
en don’t get. married any more!” eried 
dame Varian * T read in an English 
her day that it is spoiling 
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the charming 


and nok marric 


‘rety, that 


then 
Lilelii. 


English you 


ladie presen 
looking round the table; “so we ma 
ceed. Ilow do you account for this 7 
nomenon, madame ¢” 

‘Oh, vou have now too many | 
England!” said Madame 


ani, shrugging her plump s! 


COOKS 


d thie 


\ 
,roUur young 


mbassador. 
men are too com 
able,” said the lady, with a calm wa 


oft the hand towards Reggie 


That's what I am told. 


tells me vour young men get now su 
good cooking at their elubs and at 
messes regiments, ana the 
+1 
sports amuse them so well and cost s 
much money, they don’t want any wive 


they are not interested any more in thi 


girls. That is the difference bet 
them and the Frenchman. The French | 
ladies. Aft 


dinner the Frenchman wants to g 


man is still interested in the 


Englishman, 


still ag 


it with the ladies, the 


sparkled, but otherwi 
with challenging sere 
and Americans ar | 
Variani, stout, cleve r, 
disintere sted, had a 
ilk Rome. She was the correspondent ol 
lea e French paper: she had many 
Englis friends. and she and the Ma 
cehesa at the ambassador's 
right hand, had just been doing wonders 
tol Hie relief of the Italian sick and 
wounded in the miserable campaign 
Adowa 
“Oh! I hide my diminished head!” i 


said the old ambassador, taking his whit: 
| th hands. “ All I know is, I 
have sent twenty wedding presents al 
ready this year, and that the state of my 
banking account is wholly ineconsiste1 

with these theories.” 

“Ah! vou are exceptional,” said the 
“Only this m 
English 

He is 


rning I get an ac- 


lady. 
count of an gentleman of mv 


acquaintance. nearly forty; he 


your English 
girls wait and wait—i 
N “Well, there are no I, 
‘ 
| 
\ 
ders. 
} wot t } 
a 
Brookly: 
t an En 
lish lady, wite of an English general, \ 
‘ knows both France and England, and shi 
That is why the French are Hire: 
able.” 
The small black eves of the speal] 
\ 
4 
>) 


HoOssesses a large estate; his mother and 
sisters are on their knees to him to mar- 
will all 

cousin has forge 


he! 


ry; it go to a cousin, and the 
| 


And he 


He don’t care what happens 


or something. 


not 


the estate. He has only got the on 
life, he says, and he won’t spoil it. And 
ef eourse it does your women harm! 


Women are always dull when the men 
don’t court them!” 

The table laughed. Luey, looking down 
face ot Eleanor Bur- 


eoyne,and in the distance Manisty’s black 


it, caught first the 
head and absent smile. The girl’s young 
mind was captured by a sudden ghastly 
sense of the human realities underlying 
the gay aspects and talk of the luncheon 
table. It her she still heard 
that heart-rending Mrs. 

never dreamed it 


seemed to 
voice of Bur- 
he the same for him as for me. 
isk much.” 

She dreaded to let herself 

med to her that Mrs. 
fering must reveal itself to all the world, 


could 


I didn't 


vovne: 


think. It 
Burgoyne’s suf- 


and the girl had moments of hot shame, 
is though for herself. To her eyes the 
change in aspect and expression, visible 
through all the 
dress, was already terrible. 

Oh, why had she come to Rome ¢ 
h id changed the 
wounded 


elegance and care of 
What 
world so? Some 


writhing thing seemed to be 


struggling in her own breast, while she 
it down, trying to thrust it 
out of sight and hearing. 

She had written to Uncle Ben and to 
the Porters. To-morrow she must break 
it to Aunt Pattie that she eould not go 
to Vallombrosa, and must hurry back to 
England. The girl’s pure conscience was 
tortured already by the thought of the 
excuses she would have to give 
And not till Mr. 
safely started on his way to that function 
at the Vatiean which he already 
grumbling over, which he would certainly 
if he could. But, thank 
it was for 
it. 


Was holding 


to make. 
a word, Manisty was 


was 


Heaven, 


shirk 


shirk 
not possible him to 
Again her eyes crossed those of Man- 


isty. He was discussing some political 
matter at the other end of the table with 
his usual Nevertheless 


seemed to her that she was watched, that 


vehemence. 


in some continuous and subtle way he 
held her in sight. 
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Ilow cold and ungrateful he must have 
thought her the night before! To-day, at 
breakfast, and in the train, he had hardly 
spoken to her. 
Yet, 


threatened, 


herself 
Man 


felt 
Alice 


mysteriously, 


hard 


Lucy 
pressed. 


istw’s talk, in that wild night, haunted 
her ear. Her hand, cold and tremulous, 
shook on her knee. Even the voice ot 


the ambassador startled her. 


After luncheon the ambassador's guests 
fell into groups on the large shady lawn 
ot the embassy 

The introduced 
the blue-eyed Lombard, Fiorancini, while 
he, pricked with a rueful sense of duty, 
devoted himself for a time to the wife of 
the distinguished 


had 


luncheon. 


garden. 


ambassador Luey to 


English admiral, who 
Mary’s 


The ambassador examined her 


been Lady neighbor at 
through his half-closed eves as he meekly 
red to 


pictures. 


escort her in-doors to see his 
She was and fash- 
ionable woman with very white and regu- 
lar false teeth. 


tional and mild. 


an elegant 


Her looks were conven 
In reality the ambassq 
He walked 


hands 


dor knew her to be a Tartar. 


languidly beside his 
lightly him; 
head drooped under the old wideawake 
that he the 
garden. 

Meanwhile the gallant and bewhiskered 
admiral would have liked to secure Man- 
To get hold of a poli- 
something near 


her; were 


crossed before his white 


was accustomed to wear in 


isty’s attention. 
tician, or politician, 
and explain to him a new method of fus- 
ing metals in which he believed, repre- 
sented for him the main object of all so 
cial functions. 

But Manisty peremptorily shook him 
off. Mrs. Burgoyne was strolling behind 
with the American The ad- 
miral in his discomtiture fell back upon 


Monsignore. 


them. Manisty approached Lucy, who 
was walking with her new acquaintance 
the Count, and Madame Variani. He 


addressed her in a voice which was not 
heard by the others. 

“ There is a seat by the fountain, quite 
in shade. Will vou trv it?” 

She glanced hurriedly 


ions. 


at her compan- 
‘T think we were going to look at the 
rose-walk.” 


“Ah! then T shall 


choose something 


— 
| 
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said 
laugh. 
ly to be captured, ho 


Danish professor, Herr 


Manisty, with an angry 


walked impetuously, 


the 


away 
vever, by 
de nsen, who took 


ng- 


] ecoun I ii manners In an 
lishman, holding them to be as natural 
i da The laxen-h ed savant 
there! vas a happily ngaged in 
pouring out u iis unwilling com- 
on the whole « the latest Boletino 


seeing nothing, it is 
the beauty ot the em 


foll wed 


her two compan- 


ions, and soon tound herse ng Wi 


them on a stone seat beneath a spreading 
lex. In tront was a tangled mass of 
reses bevond, an old bit of wall with 


Roman foundations: and in the hot blue 


sky above the wall, between two black 
evypresses, a slender brown campanil 

tarthe otal elimpese ot Sabine moun- 
tains Che ai vas heavy with the seent 

41 4 

or the roses vith The neat hat an- 
nounced the coming June, with that in- 
definable meaning and magie which is 


come. 


s1ient, The 


Luev drooped d was 
voung Count | ancini, however, was 
not person eithe: livine oppression 
another or feel it for himself. He 
ith h n tl of his head, 
his isplay- 
to the illest advantage those china- 
blue eves, under the blackest of curls, 
which made him so popular in Rome. His 
¢ ul al ima ed race was 
ull ot ven 1 wilfulness He liked 
Vat ite houg the Ame 
1 girl handsome But it mattered 
v little to him th whom he talked; 
e eould have tered to a tree stump. 
He w overt with the mere inter- 
] | tv of | ‘ 
Have vou kno Mr. Manisty for a 
‘ time the ‘ Lu w! ile his 
gav look follows ie professor and his 
iptive. 
I have been staving wi h them for 
six weeks at Marinata 
Wh finish he bo« k ¢ sa d, 


The Count laughed again, 


od-humoredly, ana 
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And I know, for I made 


him read some of 


it to me and my sister. No; it is a 
Strange case is Manisty’s. Most Kne 
lishmen have two sides to their | 


But Man: 
only one, 


while we Latins have only one. 


isty 18 like a Latin, he ha 


takes a whim, and then he must cut and 
carve the world to it. But the world 
tough marche pas. We eal 


him. Italy is not 


falling to piece Ss, not at all. 


go to ruin to 
The war h 
but we shall get 
will be no 


streets won't cheer the 


been a horror, through 


And 


ople in the 


there revolution. Thi 
» King 
and Queen for a little bit, but next year, 
you will see, the House of Savoy will b 


there all And he 


our priests will destroy us. 


thinks th 


Not at al 


the same. 
We can manage our priests !” 
Madame 


dissent. 


Variani made a gesture 


Iler heavy, handsome face 
him rather 


turned upon sleepily, 


though the heat oppressed her. But } 
lioht 
} 


frown betrayed, to any one wil 
kne Ww her, alert attention. 

‘We 
striking his knee. 


the Count 
the battl 
There ire 
my part of 
‘e all right. 


the mor 


I say!” cried 
“ Besides, 


as Manisty sees it. 


ean, 


priests. Up in 


seminari 
They 


for any 


priests, fresh from the 
l grant you, they’re a nuisance. 
swarm over us like locusts, ready 
bit of mischief against the rnment 
But the Italy will 
win! Manisty first of all takes the thing 
too tragically. He the fare 
We do. We Italians understand 


Why, the 


and all the while as the pre fect 


government will win! 
do sn’t see 
in it. 
each other. Vatican raves and 
seolds! 
of police told me only the other day, there 
is a whole ce de of signals ready between 
and a certain win 
an, so that directly they 
.elp against the populace they can 
And after that function 
where I saw 


the 


other day mademoi- 
selle ”- 
things the Vatican did was to send « 


hanks to the government for hav- 
ected and policed them SO 


you, 
he bowed to Luey—* one of th 
their t 
well. 
Ile 
half 


must 


pr 
No: Manisty is in the 
laughed good-humoredly. “ We 
acting all the 


clouds.” 


are 
The Clericals 


time. 


CL 
of the Academia. 
to be feared, of 
bassy garden, 
all 
7 
priests and 
' the world the older priests a 
We land-owners who go with HL- 
archy can get on with them perfectly. 
Our old bishon is a dear: but it is the 

| 

\ 

“Mr. Manistv hoped to finish it 
ore loud- 
ly shook his 
head. 
“Oh, he won't finish it It's a folly! 
> 


have their politics, like other people 
only they call it religion.” 

“ But your poor starved peasants, and 
your corruption, and your disasters?” 
said Lux v. 

She spoke with energy, frowning a 
little as though something had nettled 


her. “She is like a beautiful nun,” 
thought the young man, looking with ad- 
miration at the austere yet charming 
face. 

“Oh, we shall pull through!” he said, 
coolly. “ The war was an abomination—a 
misery. But we shall learn from it. It 
will no more ruin us than a winter storm 
can ruin the seed in the ground. Man- 
isty 1s like all the other clever foreign- 
ers who write dirges about us—they don't 
feel the life-blood pulsing through the 
veins as we land-owners do.” He flung 


out his clasped hand in a dramatic ¢ 
ure. “Come and live with us for a sum- 
mer on one of our big farms near Man- 
tua, and you shall see. My land brings 
me just double what it brought my 
father! and our contadini are twice as 
well off. There! that’s in our starving 
Italy—in the north, of course, mind 
vou!” 

He threw himself back, smoking furi- 
ously. 

“Optimist!” said a woman’s voice. 

They looked round to see the Mar- 
chesa Fazzolani upon them. She stood 
smiling, cigarette in hand, a tall woman, 
still voung—though she was the mother 
of five robust children. Her closely tit- 
ting black dress somehow resembled a 
ing-habit: her gray gauntleted gloves 
drawn to the elbow, her Amazon’s hat 
with its plume, the alertness and grace if 
the whole attitude, the brillianey of her 
clear bla ‘k eve all these earried \ rly 
them the same suggestions of open-air 
life, of health of body and mind—of a 
joyous, noble, and powerful personal- 
ity. 

“Look well at her.” the ambassador 
had said to Luev as thev stepped into 
the garden after luncheon. “ She is one 
of the mothers of the new Italy. She is 
doing things here—things for the future 
—that in England it would take twenty 
women to do. She has all the practical 
sense of the North. and all the subtlety 
of the South. She is one of the people who 
make me feel that Italy and England 
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have somehow mysterious affinities that 
will work themselves out in histery. It 
seems to me that 1 could unde rstand all 
her thoughts—and she mine—if it wer 
worth her while. She is a Catholic—and 
a Liberal. She has all the instincts and 
feelings and traditions of a great go\ 


erning class; and when she is in thes 


country she lives with her contadini, she 
speaks their language, and they adore 
her. She is the best ol mothers ana 
wives, and there is not a refinement ot 
literature or art that you ean't discuss 
with her! It would be hard to tind lh 

match even in England. And I don’t 
think you could produce it! There is 
some of the oldest, oldest stuff in the 
world in her. She belongs, it is true, to 
a nation in the making—but that na 
tion, in its earlier forms, has. already 
earried the whole weight of Ew pean 
history 

And Luey, looking up to the warm, 
kind face, felt vaguely comforted and 
calmed by its mere presence. She made 
room for the Marchesa | le her. 

But the Marchesa declared that shi 
must go home and drag one of her boys, 
who was studying for an examination, 
out for exercise. “Oh, these examina- 
tions—they are horrors!” she said, throw 
ing up her hands. ‘“ No—these poor 
boys!—and they have no games like the 
Enelish bovs. But vou were speaking 
about the war—about our 
Italy ?” 

She paused. She laid her hand on 
Luey’s shoulder and looked down into the 
girl’s face. Her eves became for a mo- 
ment veiled and misty, as though ghosts 
ly ealami- 


passed before them—the gris 
ties and slaughters of 
they cleared and sparkled. 

vou, mademoiselle,” she said, 


slowly, in her difficult, picturesque Eng 


the war. Then 


lish, “that what Italy has done in forty 
years is colossat! not to be believed! 
You haye taken a hundred years—you! 
to make a nation, and you have had a big 
eivil war. Forty years—not quite 
since Cavour died. And all that time 
Italv has been like that caldron—you re- 


member i to whieh they threw the 


members of that old man ho was to be 


come voung. There has been a bubblin; 
and a fermenting! And the seum has 
come up—and up. And it comes up stil! 


| 
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—and the 
the 


But in the 
strong nation will step 
Mr. Manisty—oh, I like Mr. 
well! but he sees only the 
ugly gases and the tumult of the ealdron. 
lle has ho idea = 


“Oh, Manisty!” said the young Count, 


brewing goes on. 
young 
Now 


\lanisty very 


flinging away his cigarette. “ He is a 
pose of course. His Italian friends 
don't mind. Ile has his English tish to 
frv. Sans cela—!” 


Ile bent forward, staring at Luey in 
a boyish absent-mindedness which was no 
discourtesy, while his hat slipped farther 
head.  Tlis 
attitude was all careless good-humor; yet 
a touch of Southern 


down the back of his curly 


one might have felt 


passion not far off. 

* No; his Italian friends don’t mind,” 
said Madame Variani. “ But his Eng- 
lish friends should look after him. 
Kverybody should be angry wid som- 
thin—it is good for the character—but 
Mr. Manisty is angry wid too many 
things. That is stupid—that is a waste 


of time.” 


* Tlis book is a blunder,” said Fioran- 


cinit with decision. “ By the time it is 
out, it will look absurd. He says that 
we have beeome atheists, because we 


don’t let the priests have it all their own 
Bah! we understand these gentry 
better than he does. Why, my tather was 
all for the Rome 
member of 
ls an inch in what he thought was for 

But he 
ever 


way. 


he was a 
atter 


advance on 
the first 
wouldn’t give way to the Cler- 


government 


ea 
was the 
He 


never missed any of the old observances 


the good of the country. 


THOS religious man Knew. 


in whieh he had been brought up. He 
taught us the same. Every Sunday after 


read the Gospel for the day to 
us in Italian, and explained it. And when 


Mass he 
he was dying he sent for his old parish 
who used to denounce him from 
the pulpit and loved him all the same! 
‘And don’t 


said to me. 


priest 


make secret of it! he 


‘Bring him in openly—let 


any 


all the world see, Non erubesco evanaqe- 
lium?” 

The young man_ stopped — reddened 
and a little abashed by his own elo- 


quence, 
But 


W ith 


Madame Variani murmured, still 
the 
sleepy cat basking in the sun: 


same aspect of a shrewd and 
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“Tt is the same with all 
Saxons. The North will 
stand the South 


derstand 


Anglo- 
under- 
You ean’t un 
You thi 
and we must 


you 
never 
never. 
peu 
tvranny 


our a pres. 
Catholicism is a 
either let the priests oppress us, or throw 
everything overboard. 
ot the kind. We take what we want of it, 
and the But 
come over to us, that is another matter! 
You all. You 
begin even with Adam and Eve!” 
“Ah! but what I understand,” 
Fioranecini, eagerly, Mrs. 
She ought to have 


But it is nothing 


leave rest. you!—if yon 


have to swallow it must 


can’t 


said is how 


Burgoyne allowed it. 


given the book another direction—and 
she could. She is an extremely elever 
woman! She knows that caricature is 


not argument.” 
“But what has happened to Mrs. Bur 
govne ?” the Marchesa to Luey, 
her “Such a 


said 
hands. 
I was so distressed 
“You think she looks ill?” said Luey, 
quickly. 
Her troubled 


throwing up 


change! 


eves sought those kind 


ones looking down upon her almost in 
appeal. Instinectively the younger wo 


man, far from home and conscious of a 
hidden feeling, her- 
self upon the exquisite maternity that 
breathed from the elder. “ Oh, if I eould 


if you could advise 


agony of threw 


me!” 


tell vou! was 
the girl’s unspoken cry. 
“She looks terribly ill—to me,” said 


* And the winter 
We all loved 
is deplorable. There must 
wrong with your villa, Ma- 


the Marchesa, gravely. 
had done her so much good. 
her here. It 
be something 


demoiselle! 


the 
The 
flood of misery within made movement 
the only relief. Some her 
own came to the aid of the Marchesa’s 
words, helped them to sting all the more 
She felt herself a kind of mur- 


back to 
companions. 


hurriedly 
her 


walked 
rejoin 


Lucey 
lawn to 


instinet of 


deeply. 
derer. 

Suddenly as she issued blindly from 
the tangle of the rose-garden she came 
upon Eleanor Burgoyne 
surrounded by a little knot of people, 


talking gavly, 


mostly older men, who had found her to- 

day, as always, one of the most charm- 

ing and distinguished of companions. 
Lucey approached her impetuously. 
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Oh, how white and stricken an aspect ! COOK a 1 not tempt me. And besice “h i 
—-through what a dark eclipse of pain she suddenly threw a look at Lucy betor« 
the eyes looked out! which Lucy shrank—* I am out of love 
“Ought we not to be Lue with mN self. There is one hour vester 
whispered in her ear. “1 am sure you day which I wish to cancel—to take back. 
are tired.” | ve up everything everything.” 
Eleanor rose. She took the girl’s hand They were advancing across a wide 
‘na elinging grasp, while she turned lawn. The ambassador and Mrs. Swe 
smiling to her neighbor the Dane: tenham were coming to meet them. 7] 


“We must be moving on to the Villa ambassador, weary of his companion, was 


Borghese—some friends will be meeting looking with pleasure at the two ap- 


us there. Our train does not go for a proaching figures, at the sweep of Klea 
long, long while.” nor’s white dress upon the grass, and the 

Does any Roman train ever go?” said frame made by her black lace parasol for 
he Liert Jensen stroking his straw-col the delicacy of her head and neck. 
red beard. “ But why leave us, Madame ‘ Meanwhile Eleanor and Lucy saw only 

not one garden as good as anotlhe ré each othe if The 2 rl colored proudly. 

hat spell can we invent to chain you She drew herself erect. 
here ?” “You cannot give up—what would not 

lle bowed low. smiling fatuously, with be taken—what is not des red,” she said, 
his hand on his heart. He was one of _ flere ly. Then, in another tone: “ but 
the most learned men in the world. But picase, ple ise let me take care ot ye 1! i 
about that he eared nothing. The one Don't let us go to the Villa Borghese 
reputation he desired was that of a “sad She felt her hand pre sed passionately, 
dog” a terrible man with the ladies. then dropped. 
That was the paradox of his existence. “T am all right,” said Eleanor, almost 

Eleanor laughed thanically; then in her usual voice. “ Hecollenza! we 
she turned to Luey. must bid you good-by. [lave you seen 

‘Come!” she said in the girl’s ear, and our gentleman 
as they walked away she half elk sed her “* Here he comes,” said the ambassador, 
eves against the sun, and Luey thought who, in company with the American 
she heard a gasp of fatigue. But she Monsignore, was now approaching them. 


spoke lightly. “Let him take you out of the sun at 
“Dear. foolish old man! he was tell- oence—you look as though it were too 


‘ne me how he had gone back to the much for you.” 


Hermitage Library at St. Petersburg the Manisty, however, came up slowly, in 
other day to read, after thirty vears. And talk with his companion. The frowning 
there in a book that had not been taken impatience ¢ f his aspect attrac ted tl at 
down since he had used it last he found tention the group round the ambassa 
a leaf of paper and some pene il words dor. As he reached them, he said to the 
scribbled on it by him when he was a priest beside hin " 

youth— my own darling. ‘And if I “You know that he has withdrawn his 
only knew now vich darling,’ he said, recantation /” 

looking at me and slapping his knee. a Ah! ves,” said the Mi nsignore, rais 
‘Vich darling!’ ” Eleanor repeated, laugh ing his evebrows. “ Poor fellow!” 

ing extravagantly Then suddenly she The mingled indifference a eomy 


wavered. Luev eaus ht he r bv the arm. Sj n of the tone made the words bite. 


and Eleanor leant heavily upon he r M nist flushed. 
“Dear Mrs. Burgoyne, you are not “T hear he was promised considera 
well,” cried the girl, terrified. “Let us tion,” he said, quickly. 
go to a hotel where you can rest till the “Then he got it.” was the pri 
< train goes—or to some friend.” smiling reply. 
Eleanor’s face set in the effort to con- “Tle was told that his letter was not 
trol herself: she drew her hand across her for publication. Next morning it ap 
eeves, “No. no: Iam well,” she said, hur- peared in the Osservatore Romano.” 
riedly. “It is the sun—and I could not “Oh no!—impossible! Your facts are 
eat at luncheon. The ambassador’s new  incorr et.” 


| 


The Monsignore laughed unper 
turbed good-humor. But after the laugh 
the face reappeared hard and a little 
menacing, like a rock that has been 
He watched Manisty 

ra inoment silently. 

“Where is he?” said Manisty, abrupt 
lv. 


‘Are you talking of Father Beneke 7” 


masked by a wave. 


said the ambassador. “I heard of him 
vesterday. He has gone into the country, 
but he gave me no address. He wished 
to be undisturbed.” 

*\ wise resolve,” said the Monsi- 
gnore, holding out his hand. “ Your Ex- 
cellency must excuse me. I have an 
audience ot his Holiness at three 

Ile made his farewells to the ladies 
with Irish effusion, and departed. The 
ambassador looked curiously at Manisty. 
Then he fell back with Luey. 

“It will be a column to-night,” he said, 
with depression. “ Why didn’t vou stand 
by me’ | showed Mrs. Swetenham my 
pictures—my beauties—my ewe-lambs 
that I have been gathering for twenty 
vears that the National Gallery shall 
have, when I’m gone, if it behaves itself. 
And she asked me if they were originals, 
and took my Luini for a Raphael! Yes, 
it will be a column,” said the ambassador, 
pensively. Then, with a brisk change, he 
looked up and took the hand that Lucy 
offered him. 

“ Good-by—good-by! You won’t for- 
get my prescription ?—nor me?” said the 
old man, smiling and patting her hand 
kindly. “And  remember!’—he bent 
towards her, dropping his voice with an 
air in which authority and sweetness 
‘send Mr. Manisty home!” 

He felt the sudden start ip the girl’s 
hand before he dropped it. Then he 
turned to Manisty himself. 

“Ah, Manisty, here vou are. Your 


mingled 


ladies want to leave us. 

Manisty made his farewells, and ear- 
ried Luev off. But as they walked tow- 
ards the house he said not a word, and 
Luey, venturing a look at him, saw the 
storm on his brow, the stiffness of the 
lips. 


‘We are going to the Villa Borghese, 


ire we not?” she said, timidly—* if Mrs. 
Burgoyne ought to go?” 


“We must go somewhere, I suppose,” 
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he said, stalking on before her. oW, 
can’t sit in the street.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue party returning to Marinata had 
two hours to spend in the gallery and 
garden of the Villa Borghese. Of the 
piletures and statues of the palace, ot the 
green undulations, the stone-pines, the 
tempretti of the garden, Lucy afterwards 
had no recollection. All that she remem 
bered was flight on her part, pursuit on 
Manisty’s, and finally a man triumphant 
and a girl brought to bay. 

It was in a shady corner of the vast 
garden, where hedges of some fragrant 
vellow shrub shut in the basin of a fow 
tain, surrounded by a ring of languid 
nymphs, that Luey at last found herself 
face to face with Manisty, and knew that 
she must submit. 

“T do not understand how I have 
missed Mrs. Burgoyne,” she said hastily, 
looking round for her companion, Daisy 
Brooklyn, who had just left her to over- 
take her brother and go home, while 
Lucy was to meet Eleanor and Mr. Neal 
at this rendezvous. 

Manisty looked at her with his most 
sparkling, most determined air. 

* You have missed her—because I have 
misled her.” Then, as Luey drew back, 
he hurried on: “LT cannot understand, 
Miss Foster, why it is that you have con 
stantly refused all yesterday evening 
all to-day—to give me the opportunity I 
desired! But I too have a will—and it 
has been roused !” 

“T don’t understand,” said Luey, grow- 
ing white. 

“ Let me explain, then,” said Manisty, 
coolly. “ Miss Foster, two nights ago 
you were attacked in danger—under my 
roof, in my care. As your host, you owe 
it to me to let me account and apologize 
for such things—if I ean. But you avoid 
me. You give me no chance of telling 
vou what I had done to proteet you—of 
expressing my infinite sorrow and regret. 
I ean only imagine that vou resent our 
negligence too deeply even to speak of it 


that vou cannot forgive us! 
“Forgive!” eried Luey, fairly taken 
aback. “ What could I have to forgive, 
Mr. Manisty ?—what ean you mean ?” 
“Explain to me, then,” said he, un- 


flinching, “why you have never had a 


d 
‘ 
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kind word for me, or a kind look, since 
this happened. Please sit down, Miss 
Foster.” He pointed to a marble bench 
close beside her. “ I will stand here. The 
others are far away. Ten minutes you 
owe me—ten minutes I claim.” 

Lucy sat down, struggling to maintain 
her dignity and presence of mind. 

“T am afraid I have given you very 
wrong ideas of me,” she said, throwing 
him a timid smile. “I of course have 
nothing to forgive anybody—far, far the 
contrary. I know that you took all pos- 
sible pains that no harm should happen 
to me. And through you—no harm did 
happen to me.” 

She turned away her head, speaking 
with difficulty. To both that moment of 
frenzied struggle at the dining-room 
door was almost too horrible for remem- 
branee. And through both minds there 
swept once more the thrill of her call to 
him, of his rush to her aid. 

‘You knew,” he said, eagerly, coming 
closer. 

“7 knew—I was in danger—that but 
for you—perhaps—your poor sister—" 

“Oh, don’t speak of it,” he said, shud- 
dering. 

And leaning over the edge of one of 
the nymphs’ pedestals beside her he 
stared silently into the cool green water. 

“ There.” said Luey, tremulously, “ you 
don’t want to speak of it. And that was 
my feeling. Why should we speak of it 
any more? It must be such a horrible 
grief to you. And I can't do anything to 
help you and Miss Manisty. It would 
be so different if I could.” 

“You can. You must let me tell you 
what I had done for your safety that 
night,” he said, firmly, interrupting her. 
“1 had made such arrangements with Dal- 
getty, who is a strong woman physically 
—I had so imprisoned my poor sister— 
that I could not imagine any harm com- 
ing to you or any other of our party. 
When my aunt said to me that night be- 
fore she went to bed that she was afraid 
your door was unsafe, | laughed. ‘ That 
doesn’t matter!’ I said to her. I felt 
quite confident. I sat up all night, but 
I was not anxious, and I suppose it was 
that which at last betrayed me into 
sleep. Of course the fatal thing was that 
we none of us knew of the chloroform 
she had hidden away.” 
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Luev tidgeted in distress. 

sie Please please don't talk as though 
any one were to blame—as though there 
were anything to make excuses for— 

“Tlow should there not bef You were 
disturbed attacked frightened. You 
might 

He drew in his breath. Then he bent 
over her. 

“Tell me,” he said, in a low voice, 
“did she attack you in your room ¢” 

Lucy hesitated. “ Why will you talk 
about it?” she said, despairingly. 

“T have a right to know.” 

His urgent, imperious look left her no 
choice. She felt his will, and yielded. In 
very simple words, faltering yet  re- 
strained, she told the whole story. Man 
isty followed every word with breathless 
attention. 

“My God!” he said, when she paused, 
“my God!” 

And he hid his eyes with his hand a 
moment. Then 

“You knew she had a weapon?” he 
said. 

“TT supposed so,” she said, quietly. 
“All the time she was in my room she 
kept her poor hand closed on something.” 

“Her poor hand!” The little phrase 
seemed to Manisty extraordinarily touch- 
ing. There was a moment’s pause—then 
he broke out: 

“Upon my word, this has been a fine 
ending to the whole business. Miss Fos- 
ter, when you came out to stay with us, 
you imagined, I suppose, that you were 
coming to stay with friends? You didn’t 
know much of us; but after the kind- 
ness my aunt and I had experienced from 
your friends and kinsfolk in Boston—to 
put it in the crudest way—you might 
have expected at least that we should wel 
come you warmly, do all we could for 
you, take you everywhere, show you ev- 
erything ?” 

Lucy colored, then laughed. 

“T don’t know in the least what you 
mean. Mr. Manisty! I knew you would 
be kind to me—and of course—of course 
—you have been!” 

She looked in distress first at the lit- 
tle path leading from the fountain, by 
which he barred her exit, and then at 
him. She seemed to implore either that 
he would let her go or that he would talk 
of something else. 


4. 
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“Not I,” he said, with decision. “I 
admit that since Alice appeared on the 
been my chief anxiety. 
But before that, I treated you, Miss Fos- 
ter, with a discourtesy, a forgetfulness, 


scene you have 


that you can’t, that you oughtn’t to for- 
vet! I made no plans for your amuse- 
ment—I gave you none of my time. On 
your first visit to Rome I let you mope 
away day after day in that stifling gar- 
den, without taking a single thought for 
you. I even grudged it when Mrs. Bur- 


goyne looked after you. To be quifi 
quit frank, I even grudged your coming 


to us at all. Yet I was your host—you 
were in my care—lI had invited you. If 
there ever was an ungentlemanly boor, 
it was I. There! Miss Foster, there is 
my confession. Can you forgive it? 
Will you give me another chance ?” 

He stood over her, his broad chest 
heaving with an agitation that, do what 
she would, communicated itself to her. 
She could not help it. She put out her 
hand, with a sweet look, half smiling, 
half appealing, and he took it. Then, 
as she withdrew it, she repeated: 

“There is nothing—nothing—to for- 
give. You have all been lovely to me. 
And as for Mrs. Burgoyne and Aunt 
Pattie, they have been just angels!” 

Manisty pulled his mustache. 

“T don’t grudge them their wings. 
But I should like to grow a pair of my 
own. You have a fortnight more with 
us—isn’t it so?” Luey started and looked 
down. “ Well, in a fortnight, Miss Fos- 
ter, I could yet redeem myself I could 
make your visit really worth while. It is 
hot, but we could get round the heat. I 
have many opportunities here—friends 
who have the keys of things not gener- 
ally seen. Trust yourself to me. Take 
me for a guide, a professor, a courier! 
At last I will give you a good time!” 

He smiled upon her eagerly, impetu- 
ously. It was like him, this plan for 
mending all past errors in a moment, 
for a summary and energetic repent- 
anee. She could hardly help laughing, 
yet far within, her heart made a leap 
towards him—beaten back at once by its 


own sad knowledge. 

She turned away from him—away 
from his handsome face, and that touch 
in him of the “imperishable child,” 
which moved and pleased her so. Play- 


ing with some flowers on her lap, she 
said, shyly, 

“Shall I tell you what you ought to 
do with this fortnight ?” 

“Tell me,” said Manisty, st oping 
towards her. It was well for her that 
she could not see his expression as he 
took in with ecovetous delight her maid 
enly simpleness and sweetness. 

*“Oughtn’t you—to finish the book ? 
You could—eouldn’t you? And Mrs. 
Burgoyne has been so disappointed. It 
makes one sad to see her.” 

Her words gave her courage. She 
looked at him again with a= grave, 
friendly air. 

Manisty drew himself suddenly erect. 
After a pause, he said, in another voice, 
“T thought I had explained to you be- 
fore that the book and I had reached a 
cul-de-sac—that I no longer saw my way 
with it.” 

Lucy thought of the criticisms upon 
it she had heard at the embassy, and was 
uncomfortably silent. 

“Miss Foster!” said Manisty, sud- 
denly, with determination. 

Luey’s heart stood still. 

“T believe I see the thought in your 
mind. Dismiss it! There have been 
rumors in Rome—in which even perhaps 
my aunt has believed. They are unjust 
both to Eleanor and to me. She would 
be the first to tell you so.” 

“ Of course,” said Luey, hurriedly, of 
course’’—and then did not know what to 
say, torn as she was between her Puri- 
tan dread of falsehood, her natural 
woman’s terror of betraying Eleangr, her 
burning consciousness of the man and 
the personality beside her. 

“ No—you still doubt! You have 
heard some gossip, and you believe it?” 

He threw away the cigarette with 
which he had been playing, and came to 
sit down on the curving marble bench 
beside her. 

“T think you must listen to me,” he 
said, with a quiet and manly force that 
became him. “ The friendship between 
my cousin and me has been unusual, I 
know. It has been of a kind that French 
people, rather than English, understand; 
because for French people literature and 
conversation are serious matters, not 
trifles that don’t count, as they are with 
us. She has been all sweetness and kind- 
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ness to me, and I suppose 


that she, like 
other 


people, found 
me an unsatisfactory and disappointing 


a good many has 


person to work with!” 
“She is so ill and tired,” said Lucey, 


in a low voice. 


“Is she?’ said Manisty, coneerned. 
‘But she never can stand heat. She 
will pick up when she gets to England. 


But suppose we grant all my enormities. 
Then please tell me what I am to do’ 
How am I to appease Eleanor ¢ 
either the book, to 
Neal—or else bury it decently ¢ 
lv thing !—as it 
trouble it 
there 


and 
satisty 
Beast- 
it were worth one tithe 
her and 


remarkably 


transform 


of the has cost me. 


Yet good 


things in it too!” he said, in a changed 


are some 
tone. 

* Well, if vou did bury i 
half to pluck up 
courage to obey the ambassador, “ what 


said Luey, 
laughing, yet trying 
would you do’ Go back to England (— 
and—and to your property ¢” 
“What! has that dear old man 
talking to you?” with amuse- 
“T thought as much. He 
snubbed mv views and me two or three 


been 
he said, 
has 


ment. 


times lately. I don’t mind. He is one 
of the privileged. So the ambassador 


thinks I should go home ?” 
He 


the seat. and 


the back of 
brilliant 
toring look which led her on. 

“Don’t people in England think so 
too’ 


threw one arm over 


threw her a hee- 


them,” he said, con- 
“T have been bombarded with 
letters lately as to politics, and the sit- 


Yes—some of 
sidering. 


uation, and a possible new constituency. 
A eandid friend says to me this morn- 


ing: ‘Hang the Italians! What do you 
know about them,—and what do they 
matter? English people can only be 


Come 
There’s a glori- 
ous fight coming, and if you’re not in it, 
you'll be a precious fool.’ ” 

“T daren’t be as candid as that!” said 
Lucey, her face quivering with suppressed 
fun. 

Their eyes met in a common flash of 
laughter. Then Manisty fell heavily 
back against the seat. 

“What have I got to go home for?’ 
he said abruptly, his countenance dark- 
ening. 


frightened by their own bogies. 
home, for God’s sake! 
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too, 


Luey ’s aspect changed 


She 


instantly. 
waited. 

Manisty’s lower jaw dropped a little. 
A sombre bitterness veiled the 
upon the distant \ the 

“T hate my old house,” he said, slow 
My 


and 


eves fixed 
istas of garden. 
ly. “Its memories are intolerable. 


father was a very eminent person, 


had many friends. His children saw mn 

him, and had not much reason 
to love him. My mother died there—of 
an illness it is appalling to think of. No, 
not Alice’s illness,” he said, hoarse 
And now Alice—lI should 
see her ghost at every corner!” 

watched him 
Every note of the singular voice, every 


thing of 


ho 
lv—* not that. 

Luey with fascination. 
movement of the picturesque, ungainly 
form, already spoke to her, poor child! 
with a significance that bit these passing 
moments into etcher’s 


memory, as an 


acid bites upon his plate. 


she will recover!” she said, 
softly, leaning towards him uncon- 


sciously. 
“ No! 
And if 


ceased to be 


will never! 


did, 


companions 


she never recover 


and 


and 


long 


have 
friends. 


she she 


No! Miss Foster, there is nothing to 
call me home—except polities. I may 
set up a lodging in London, of course. 


But as for playing the country squire 
He laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. 
“No! I shall let the place as soon as I 
ean. Anyway, I shall 
it—alone !” 

Ile The 
tone in which the last word was spoken, 
the ardent look with which it 
was accompanied, thrilled the hot May 


air. 


never return to 


turned upon her suddenly. 


steady 
A sickening sense of peril, of swift, in- 


tolerable remorse, rushed upon Lucy. It 
gave her strength. 


She changed her position, and spoke 
with perfect self-possession, gathering up 
her parasol and gloves. 

“We really must find the others, Mr. 
Manisty. How pleasant that Count 
Fiorancini is!” 

She rose as she spoke. Manisty drew 
a long breath as he still sat observing her. 
Her light cool dignity showed him that he 
was either not understood or too well un- 


derstood. In either case he was checked. 


But it was with 
a kind of inward pleasure that she was 


He took back his move. 
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not too vielding too much of the in- 
genue! 

“Ah! I saw what company you were in 
after lunch!” he said, carelessly, relight 
ing his cigarette. “ You didn’t hear any 
good of the book or me—there!” 

‘I liked them all!” she said, with 
spirit. “ They love their country, and 
they believe in her. Where, Mr. Man- 
isty, did you leave Mr. Neal and Mrs. 
Burgoyne ?” 

* | will show you,” he said, strolling on 
beside her. “ They are in a part of the 
garden you don’t know. Oh! how ador- 
able this is!” 

Ile looked round him, drawing in the 
scents of grass and tlowers, the breath of 
the cooler wind from the west. They had 
reached the summit of a little rising 
ground, and between the pine stems 
shone the domes and towers of the city, 
a rich embroidery of brown and orange 
on the hot paling blue of the sky. 

Both had a secret sense of amazement. 
But a moment since he had spoken that 
word, looked that look? How strange a 
thing is human life! He would not let 
himself think. 

“They love their country, you say? 
Well, I grant you that particular group 
has pure hands, and isn’t plundering 
their country’s vitals like the rest—-as far 
as I know. A set of amiable dreamers, 
however, they appear to me. Fiddling at 
small reforms, while the foundations are 
sinking from under them. However, you 
liked them—that’s enough. Now, then, 
when and how shall we begin our cam- 
paign? Where will you go?—what will 
vou see? And, mind you, [ll not argue. 
I'll admit a hundred things—that the 
Vatican isn’t all holy simplicity—that 
there is some religion in the patriots, 
some polities in the priests ! We'll look 
at things fairly and squarely. You shall 
hammer away at my ideas—and I at 
yours. Will you see the erypt of St. 
Peter’s ?—that wants a Cardinal’s order. 


Will you command the Villa Albano ?— 


closea to the publie since the government 


laid hands on the Borghese pictures -but 
it shall open to you, Will you go to the 
Vatiean garden and view the Pope on his 
airing? Give me your orders, and it 
will be very strange if I can not compass 
them !” 


He looked at her with a gay friendli- 


ness. But she was silent, and he saw 
that she hurried, that her eye sought the 
distance, that her cheek was flushed. But 
why’ What new thing had he said to 
press, to disturb her? A spark of emo 
tion passed through him. He approached 
her gently, persuasively, as one might ap 
proach a sweet resisting child. 

‘You'll come? You'll let me make 
amends—purge my offence ?” 

“T thought,” said Lucey, uncertainly, 
“that you were going home directly—at 
the beginning of June. Oh, please, Mr. 
Manisty, will you look? Is that Mrs. Bur- 
goyne 

Manisty frowned. 

“They are not in that direction. As 
to my going home, Miss Foster, I have no 
engagements that I cannot break.” 

The wounded feeling in the voice was 
unmistakable. It hurt her ear. 

“1 should love to see all those things,” 
she said, vaguely, still trying, as it seem- 
ed to him, to outstrip him, to search the 
figures in the distance, “ but—but—plans 
are so difficult. Oh, that is—that is 
Mr. Neal!” 

She began to run towards the ap- 
proaching tigure, and presently Manisty 
could hear her asking breathlessly for 
Mrs. Burgoyne. 

Manisty stood still. Then, as they ap- 
proached him, he said: 

“ Neal! well met! Will you take these 
ladies to the station—or, at any rate, put 
them in their cab? It is time for their 
train. I dine in Rome.” 

He raised his hat formally to Luey, 
turned, and went his way. 


It was night at the villa. 

Eleanor was in her room, the western 
room overlooking the olive-ground and 
the Campagna, which Lucey had occupied 
for a short time on her first arrival. 

It was about half an hour since Elea- 
nor had heard Manisty’s eab arrive, and 
his voice in the library giving his orders 
to Alfredo. She and Luey Foster and 
Aunt Pattie had already dispersed to 
their rooms. It was strange that he 
should have dined in town. It had been 
expressly arranged on their way to Rome 
that he should bring them back. 

Eleanor was sitting in a low chair be- 
side a table that carried a paraftine-lamp. 
At her back was the window, which was 
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open save for the sun-shutters outside, 
and the curtains, both of which had been 
drawn close. A manuscript diary lay on 
Eleanor’s lap, and she was listlessly turn- 
ing it over, with eyes that saw nothing, 
and hands that hardly knew what they 
touched. Her head, with its aureole of 
loosened hair, was thrown back against 
the chair, and the crude lamp-light re- 
vealed each sharpened feature with a 
merciless plainness. She was a woman 
no longer voung ill—and alone. 

By the help of the entries before her 
she had been living the winter over again. 

Ilow near and vivid it was—how in- 
credibly, tangibly near!—and yet as dead 
as the Czsars on the Palatine. 

For instance: 


“ November 22.—To-day we worked 
well. Three hours this morning—nearly 
three this afternoon. The survey of the 
financial history since 1870 is nearly fin- 
ished. I could not have held out so long 
but for his eagerness, for my head ached, 
and last night it seemed to me that Rome 
was all bells, and that the clocks never 
ceased striking. 

“But how his eagerness carries one 
through, and his frank and generous 
recognition of all that one does for him! 
Sometimes I copy and arrange; some- 
times he dictates; sometimes I just let 
him talk till he has got a page or section 
into shape. Even in this handling of 
finance you feel the flame that makes life 
with him so exciting. It is absurd to 
say, as his enemies do, that he has no 
steadiness of purpose. I have seen him 
vo through the most tremendous drudgery 
the last few weeks, and then throw it all 
into shape with the most astonishing ease 
and rapidity. And he is delightful to 
work with. He weighs all I say. But 
no false politeness! If he doesn’t like it, 
he frowns and bites his lip, and tears me 
to pieces. But very often I prevail, and 
no one can yield with a better grace. 
People here talk of his vanity. I don’t 
deny it—perhaps I think it part of his 
charm. 

“Tle thinks too much of me, far, far 
too much. 

“ December + 16.—A luncheon at the 
Marchesa’s. The Fiorancinis were there, 
and some Liberal Catholics. |Manisty 
was attacked on all sides. At first he 
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was silent and rather sulky—it is not al- 
ways easy to draw him. Then he tired 
up, and it was wonderful how he met 
them all in an Italian almost as quick as 
their own. I think they were amazed; 
certainly I was. 

“Of course I sometimes wish that it 
were conviction with him and not pol- 
icy. But it may be true, as he says, that 
a man sees more clearly for being out- 
side. And then his main conviction 1s 
that the educated and the uneducated 
must always speak different moral and 
spiritual languages; but that is no 
reason why the edueated should throw 
themselves into hostility to the only 
language the ignorant understands—his 
Chureh and his religion. The ignorant 
are the more numerous, therefore what 
they think and do is really the more im- 
portant. Somehow you must get conduct 
out of them—or society goes to pieces. 
But you can only get conduct out of them 
through religion. 

“What folly, then, for nations like 
Italy and France to quarrel with the 
only organization which can ever get 
conduct out of the masses!—in the way 
they understand. 

“People who object to the mummeries 
of Catholicism are either fools or pedants. 
You don’t want to be murdered in your 
beds? Then let the priests of all the 
churches alone! It is not much they 
exact of you in return for all they do. 

“ That is the gist of it. And then how 
he feels all the poetry of the ceremonies! 
How he makes me feel it! 

“ December 23.—I saw him do a charm- 
ing thing to-day. There was a baby on 
the steps of the Trinita dei Monti that 
had been deserted by its family—a group 
of models in costume that had run up 
the steps to look at something going on 
in the street above. The little brown 
ragged thing was crying lustily. We 
were mounting the steps, and Manisty 
picked up the child. I thought it would 
have had a fit. At first it was paralyzed 
with fright. But Manisty began to talk 
it in their own pafois. And presently he 
was stalking tip the steps triumphant, 
while the child lay in his arms, smiling 
and putiing up its grimy little hand to 
feel his face. At the top he discovered 
the parents in the crowd, and apparently 


found some difficulty in getting rid of 
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the child 


, Which didn’t want to part with 
back to me in tear- 


ig spirits, and was like a boy all the rest 


he Calne 


of the walk. There is a naitveté about 


im which makes it quite impossible for 


him to conceal either his pleasure or his 
displeasure with himself. 

‘Christmas day.—We went last night 
o the midnight mass at Santa Maria 
Maggiore. Manisty is always inealeula- 
ble at these functions—sometimes bored 


o death sometimes all enthusiasm and 


sympathy. Last night the crowd jarred 
But 
walked home through the moonlit 
streets, full of people hurrying in and out 


he 


n, and I wished we had not come. 


as We 


urches, of the pifferari with their 
cloaks and pipes—black and white nuns 


monks—lines of scarlet semina- 
rists and the like, he 
with the 
Mass—I 


have forgotten the Latin: 
God, 


brown 
suddenly broke out 
the First Christmas 
English, for I 


prayer of 


must give it in 


this 
illumined by the rising 


who didst 
Night to be 


of the true Light, we beseech Thee that 


cause most 


holy 


we who know on earth the secret shin- 


ng of His splendor may win in Heaven 
His eternal joys.’ 


“We 


Cavallo, 


Monte 
Horse- 
The light 


seemed as it 


were 
beside 
men who saved 


passing through 
the Divine 
Rome of old. 


fountains: it 


Two 
ione on the 
the two godlike tigures were just about to 
leap, in fierce young strength, upon their 
horses. 

“ Manisty stopped to look at them. 

“* And we that the 
science! Fools! When 


than 


world lives by 
lived by 
Athens, 


Say 
has it 

hinge else 


anyt dreams—at 


at Rome, or Jerusalem ? 
“We staid by 
And as we 


Strange, at 


the fountains, talking. 
‘How 


enjoying 


moved away, I said: 


my age, to be 


Christmas for the first time!’ And he 
looked at me as though I had given him 
and said, with his most de- 


pleasure, 
lightful smile, ‘Who else should enjoy 
life if not kind, kind Eleanor? 
“When I got home, and to my room, 
I opened my windows wide. Our apart- 
the end of the Via Sistina, 
marvellous view over 


you 


ment 1s at 
Rome. 
Peter’s, 
radi- 
seemed 
and an 


and has a 
It was a 


hills, 
antly 


gorgeous moon—St. 
and tower 
last it 
rebel 


dome 
And at 
not a 


the every 


clear. 
that I 


to me was 
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outlaw 
ciled. 

“Such peace in the night! 
and 


that beauty and I were recon 


It opens 


took me in. 


Oh! my little, litt 
son!—I have had such strange vision 


ot vou all these last days. That horr 
ot the whirling river, and the 
tossed and torn! 


tiny bod 
Oh, my God! my Gi 

has it not filled all my days and night 
And now I 


I see him always earried in thi 


for eight years? see him 
ho more, 


arms of dim, majestic forms, wrapped 


close and warm. Sometimes the face 
that bends over him is that of som 
great Giotto angel; sometimes, so dim 
and faint! the pure Mother herself; 
sometimes the Hands that fold him in 
are marred. Is it the associations of 
Rome—the images with which this work 
with Edward fills my mind? Per 
haps. 

“But at least I am strangely com- 
forted—some kind hand seems to bi 


drawing the smart from the deep, deep 
Little golden-head ! 
and safe, but often you seem to me to 


wound. you lie soft 
turn your dear eyes 
still know all 
of heaven—to 


the baby eves that 
to look out 
for 


over the bar 


search me—to bid 
me be at peace, at last. 


“ 


first breath of the spring! The almond 


bruary 20.—How delicious is the 
in the Campagna. Tix 
The 


Piazza di Spagna is heaped with flow- 


trees are pink 
snow on the Sabine peaks is going. 


narcissuses and 
And for the first time in my lift 
I too feel the ‘ Sehnsucht ’- 
of the spring! 

“March 24, 


ers — anemones and 
roses. 
the longing 
At twenty-nine! 

Easter week—I1 went to 
a wedding at the English church to-day. 
Some barrier seems to have fallen be 
me and life. The bride— a dear 
girl who has often been my little com- 
this 
was going up to change her dress. 


tween 


she 
An | 
I threw my arms round her with such a 
rush of joy. Other women have felt all 
these things ten years earlier, perhaps, 


panion winter—kissed me as 


than I. But they are not less heavenly 
when they eome late—into a_ heart 
seared with crief. 

“March 26—This is my _ birthday. 


From the window looking out upon the 
Piazza I have just seen Manisty bargain- 
Those lilaes 
and pinks are for me—I know it. 


ing with the flower-woman. 


Al- 


— 
q 
\ 


ready he has given me the little engraved 
emerald I wear at my watch-chain. A 
little genius with a torch is cut upon it. 
Ile said I was to take it as the genius 
of our friendship. 

“1 changed the orders for 
to-day. I have discovered that black is 
positively disagreeable to him. So Ma- 
thilde something 
else. 

“April 5.—He is away at 
and I am working at some difficult points 


my dress 


will have to devise 


Florence, 


for him—about some suppressed monas- 
teries. I have asked Count B——, who 
knows all about such things, to help me, 
and am working very hard. He comes 
back in four days. 

“ April 9—He came back to-day. Such 
a gay and happy evening! When he 
saw what I had done, he took both my 
and them impetuously. 
‘Eleanor, my queen of cousins!’ And 
now shall be at the villa directly. 
And there will be no interruption. There 
But Aunt Pattie 
think the book 
Of course there 


hands kissed 


we 
is one visitor coming. 


look after her. I 
should be out in June. 


will 


are some doubtful things. But it must, 
it will, have a great effect. 
“Tow wonderfully well I have been 


lately!| The doctor last week looked at 
me in astonishment. He thought that 
the Shadow and I were to be soon ac- 
quainted, when he saw me first! I only 
hope that Manisty will get as much in- 
spiration from the hills as from Rome. 
Every little change makes me anxious. 
Why should we change ¢ Dear, be- 
loved, golden Rome! even to be going 
fourteen miles away from you somehow 
tears my heart.” 


Yes, there they were, those entries,— 
mocking, ineffaceable as ever. 

As she had read them, driving through 
all the memories they suggested, like a 
keen and bitter wind that kills and 
blights the spring bloom, there had 
pressed upon her the last memory of 
all—the memory of this forlorn, this in- 
tolerable day ! Had Manisty 
forgotten her so completely—abandoned 
her so utterly? Perhaps, indeed, rather 
more politeness than usual! But her 


ever vet 


woman’s instinet told her she had never 
yet mattered to him so little—that she 
had simply dropped out of his thoughts. 
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She had become as much of a stranger 
to him again as on her first arrival at 
Rome. Nay, more! For when two peo- 


ple are first brought into a true contact, 
the delightful 
either side of possibilities, of the unex- 


there is secret sense on 


plored. But when the possibilities are 
all known and all exhausted ¢ 

What had happened between him and 
Foster ¢ 
that he had deliberately contrived their 
But as Luey and she came 
together they had said almost 
nothing to each other. She had a vision 
of their figures in the rail- 
way carriage side by side, her hand in 
Luey’s. And Luey—so and white 
herself ! with the furrowed brow that 
betrayed the inner stress of thought. 

Had the crisis arrived ?—and had she 
refused had not dared 


Lucy Of course she understood 
interview. 
home 


two silent 


sad 


him?’ Eleanor 
to ask. 
Suddenly she rose from her chair. She 


clasped her hands above her head and 


began to walk tempestuously up and 
down the bare floor of her room. In 


this creature so soft, so loving, so com- 
pact of feeling and of tears, there had 
gradually arisen 
al claim, a 
of determina 


an intensity of person- 


hardness, almost a ferocity, 


which 


tion, was stiffening 
and transforming the whole soul. She 


could waver still—as she had wavered in 
that despairing, anguished moment with 
Luey in the But the 
wavering would soon be over. A jeal- 
that nothing 
against it 


embassy garden. 
ousy overpowering 
could itself heard 
closing upon her like a demoniaeal pos- 
Was it the last effort of self- 
the last protest of the 
against its own annihila- 


make was 
session. 
preservation /— 
living thing 
tion? 

He was 
treachery, 
vented. 

She 


this 
pre- 


hers—but 


should be 


not to be 
this wrong 
of Lucey in Manisty’s 
fresh life 
the thought maddened 
She was conscious of a certain ter 


thought 
that 
breast—and 


arms—of young against 
his 
her. 
ror of herself 
so strange, so alien, so debasing. 
it did not affect her will. 

Was Luey’s own heart touched? Over 
that question Eleanor had been racking 
herself for days past. But if so it could 
be only a passing fancy. It made it 


of this fury in the veins, 
But 


| 
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only the more a duty to protect her from 
Manisty. Manisty 
and could make a 
He would tire 
And what would 
the upright, 
but heart-break ¢ 
front of 
the glass, and then looked at herself with 
a start of That to tight 
with Luey’s! 


wilfulness never 


woman like Lucy happy. 
of her and neglect her. 
be left for Luey 


simple, profound 


Luey 
Eleanor paused absently in 


horror. face 

On the dressing-table there were still 
ly ing the from 
Nemi, the Artemis, and the Greek frag- 


two terra-cotta heads 


ment with the and nobly 
parted hair, in which Manisty had seen 
pointed out the likeness to Luey. 


Eleanor reealled the 


clear brow 
and 
his words in 
absorbed 


gar- 


den—his smiling, look as the 
girl approached. 


Yes! it like her. 


sweetness in 


There was the 
the 


was 
strength, 
adorable roundness and youth. 

And that was the beauty that Eleanor 
had herself developed and made doubly 
visible—as a may 


same same 


man free a diamond 
from the clay. 

A mad impulse swept through her— 
that touch of kinship with the criminal 
anc. the murderer that may reveal itself 
in the kindest and the noblest. 

She took up the little mask, 
reaching to the window, she tore 
the eurtains and pushed open the 
shutters outside. 

The burst in 


starry hanging 


and, 
back 


sun- 


the 
im- 


her, 
night, the 
mensity of the Campagna and the 
There was still a faint glow in the west- 
On the plain were a few 


night upon 
above 


sea. 


heaven. 
scattered lights, fires lit, perhaps, by 
wandering herdsmen against malaria. 
On the far edge of the land to the south- 
a revolving light flashed its 
sage to the Mediterranean and the pass- 
Otherwise, not a sign of life. 


ern 


west mes- 
ing ships. 
Below, a vast abyss of shadow swallowed 
up the olive-garden, the road, and the 
lower slopes of the hills. 

Eleanor felt herself leaning out above 
the world, alone with her agony and the 
balmy peace which mocked it. She 
lifted her arm, and, stretching forward, 


she flung the little face violently into 
the gulf beneath. Thé villa rose high 
above the olive-ground, and the olive- 


ground itself sank rapidly towards the 


the soul of caprice 
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road. The fragment had far to fall. It 
seemed to Eleanor that in the deep still 
ness she heard a sound like the striking 
Her 


mind followed with a wild triumph the 
breaking of the terra-cotta—the shiver 


of a stone among thick branches. 


ing of the delicate features—their burial 
in the stony earth. 

With a long breath she tottered from 
the window and sank into her chair. <A 
horrible feeling of illness overtook her, 


and she found herself gasping for 
breath. “If I could only reach that 
medicine on my table!” she thought. 
But she could not reach it. She lay 


helpless. 

The door opened, 

Was it a dream? She seemed to strug 
gle through rushing waters back to land 

There low cry. A light 
hurried the Lucy Foster 
sank on her knees beside her and threw 
her arms about her. 


Was a step 


across 


room. 


“ Give me—those drops—on the table,” 
said Eleanor, with difficulty. 

Lucy said not a word. Quietly, with 
steady hands, she brought and measured 
the medicine. It was a strong heart- 
stimulant, and it did its work. But while 
her strength came back, Lucy saw that 
she was shivering with cold, and closed 
the window. 

Then, silently, Lucy looked down upon 
the figure in the chair. 
as white as Eleanor. 
traces of tears. 


She was almost 
Her eyes showed 
Her forehead was still 
drawn with thought as it had been in 
the train. 

Presently she sank again beside Elea- 
nor. 

“TI came to see you because I could not 
sleep, and I wanted to suggest a plan to 
I had no idea you were ill. You 
should have called me before.” 

Eleanor put out a feeble hand. Lucy 
took it tenderly, and laid it against her 
cheek. She could not understand why 
Eleanor looked at her with this horror 
and wildness—how it was that she came 
to be up, by this open window, in this 
state of illness and collapse. But the 
discovery only served an antecedent pro- 
cess—a struggle from darkness to light 

which had brought her to 
room. 


you. 


Elean r’s 


She bent forward and said some words 
in Eleanor’s ear. 


i} 
; 


i 
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Gradually Eleanor understood and re- 
sponded. She raised herself piteously in 
her chair. The two women sat together, 
hand locked in hand, theit taces near to 
each other, the murmur ef their voices 
flowing on brokenly, for nearly an hour. 

Onee Lucey rose to get a guide-book that 
lay on Eleanor’s table. And on another 
oceasion she opened a drawer by Elea 
nor’s direction, took out a leather pock- 
et-book and counted some Italian not 
that it contained. Finally she insisted 
on Eleanor’s going to bed, and on help 
ing her to undress. 

Eleanor had just sunk into her pil- 
lows when a noise from the library 
startled them. Eleanor looked up with 
strained eves. 

‘It must be Mr. Manisty,” said Luey, 
hurriedly. “IIe was out when I came 
through the glass passage. The doors 
were all open, and his lamp burning. I 
am nearly sure that [ heard him unbar 
the front door. I must wait now till 
he is gone.” 

They waited, Eleanor staring into the 
darkness of the room, till there had been 
much opening and shutting of doors and 
all was quiet again. 

Then the two women clung to each 
other in a strange and pitiful embrace 
offered with passion on Luey’s side, ae- 
cepted with a miserable shame on Elea- 
nor’s—and Luey slipped away. 

“Tle was out the garden?” said 
Eleanor to herself, bewildered. And 
with those questions on her lips, and a 
mingled remorse and fever in her blood, 
she lay sleepless, waiting for the morn- 
ing. 


Manisty indeed had also been under 
the night, bathing passion and doubt in 
its cool purity. 

Again and again had he wandered up 
and down the terrace in the starlight, 
proving and examining his own heart 
raised by the growth of love to a more 
manly and more noble temper than had 
been his for vears. 

What was in his way? [is conduct 
towards his cousin? Tle divined what 
seemed to him the seruple in the girl’s 
sensitive and tender mind. He could 
only meet it by truth and generosity— 
by throwing himself on Eleanor’s merey. 
She knew what their relations had been; 


she would not refuse him this boon of 
life and death—the explanation of them 
to Luey. 

Unless! There came a moment 
when his restless walk was tormented 
with the prickly rise of a whole new 
swarm of fears. He recalled that moment 
in the library after the struggle with 
Alice, when Luey was just awakening 
from unconsciousness—when Eleanor 
came in upon them. Ilad she heard? 
Ile remembered that the possibility ot it 
had crossed his mind. 

Was she in truth working against him 

avenging his neglect—establishing a 
fatal influence over Luey 4 

Ilis soul cried out in fierce and cruel 
protest. Ilere at last was the great pas- 
sion of his life. Come what would, 
Eleanor should not be allowed to stran- 
gle it. 

Absently he wandered down a little 
path leading from the terrace to the 
podere below, and soon found himself 
pacing the dim grass walks among the 
olives. The old villa rose above him, 
dark and fortress-like. That was 1m 
longer her room—that western corner / 
No! he had good cause to remember that 
she had been moved to the eastern side, 
beyond his library, beyond the glass 
passage ! Those were how Eleanor’s 
windows, he believed. 

Ah! what was that sudden light? He 
threw his head back in astonishment. 
One of the windows at which he had 
been looking was flung open, and in the 
bright lamp-light a figure appeared. It 
stooped forward. Eleanor! Something 
fell close beside him. He heard the 
breaking of a branch from one of the 
olives. 

In his astonishment he stood motion- 
less, watching the window. It remained 
open for a while. Then again some one 
appeared—not the same figure as at first. 
A thrill of delight and trouble ran 
through him. He sent his salutation, 
his homage, through the night. 

But the window shut—the light went 
out, and all was once more still and 
dark. 

Then he struck a match and groped 
under the tree close by him. Yes, there 
was the fallen branch. But what had 
broken it? He lit match after match, 
holding the light with his left hand while 


hy 
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he turned over the dry ground with his the garden. Holding the pieces in his 
knife. Presently he brought up a hand- hand, he went slowly back towards the 
ful of stones and earth, and laid them on terrace. } 
a bit of ruined wall close by. Stooping Thrown out?/—tlung out into the 
ever them with his dim, sputtering night—by Eleanor‘ But why’ He 
lights, he presently discovered some ter- thought and thought. A black sense ot 
' ra-cotta fragments. His eye, practised entanglement and fate grew upon him 
n such things, detected them at once. in the darkness, as he thought of the 
They were the fragments of a head, two women together, in the midnight si- 
which had measured about three inches lence, while he was pacing thus, alone. 
4 from brow to chin. He met it with the detiance of new-born 
The head, or rather the face, which passion—with the resolute planning of 
he had given Eleanor at Nemi! The a man who feels himself obscurely 
parting of the hair above the brow was threatened, and_ realizes that his chief 
intact, sO Was the beautiful eurve ot the menace lies, not in the power of any 
cheek. outside enemy, but in the very goodness 
He knew it—and the likeness to Lucey. of the woman he loves. 
He remembered his words to Eleanor in fro BE CONTINUED 
) 
IF LOVE BE ONE 
D. McINTYRE HENDERSON 
skies are black, the winds are bold, 
The road is rough and long; 
But what are clouds and stony ways 
When hearts are full of song? 
And two there be who walk life’s path 
Unheeding wind or weather, 
And minding but your merry sprite 
Who binds their hearts together. 
All ways are smooth, all days are bright, 
\ With him for guide and sun; 
And three are always company 
If Love be one! 
The road is smooth, the wind is soft, 
The sky is clear o’erhead; 
But what are pleasant ways and days 
2 To those whose hearts are dead? 
And what is song that fills the ears 
But can no farther go? 
And what is light that eves can see 


But souls can never know? 
Ah. two there be that walk life’s path 
As though they walked alone; 


For two are never company 
Tf Love be gone. 


of the KING of KINGS | 


, N the day of my arrival 
in the capital of Abys 
sinja I had not much 
time, even had | pos 
sessed the desire, to do 

anything in the way of sight-seeing. 

Late at night, just as we were making 

preparations to turn in, a message was 


despatched from the palace announcing 
that Majesty would ‘ap 
tain Harrington British Resident, at 
half past eight the next morning, when I 
Ae 
cordingly, early next day I put on my 
war paint I felt very 
foolish in donning evening clothes and 
a felt A.M., have eut 
a very figure 
throug) the busy parts of the city en route 
but 


receive ( 


the 


Was to be presented to the Negus. 


and sallied forth. 


hat at 7 and must 


ridiculous riding a mule 


to the palace in these garments: as 
nothing laughable 
On 


the Abvssinians saw 


me, it did not matter much. 


entering the outer stoekade of the palace 


about 


we crossed an untidy, rough, stony court, 
wherea large, square-looking building was 
On the other 
side of this we were met by Monsieur Ig, 


In process of construction 


the King’s secret adviser, who conducted 
us upa flight of stone stairs into the pres 
ence of his Imperial Majesty King Mene 
lek IT., K.C.M.G., Negus Negasti, Emper 
or of Ethiopia, King of Kings 

Having been introduced by Harrington 
hands with the monareh, I 


and shaken 


retired 


a few paces, but only to advance 


dy Captain M.S WELLBY. 


again very shortly, and after a second 


hand-shake to depart. Such a brief meet- 
ing searcely allowed me to form a 
judgment of the King. 
was when we entered, I should have taken 


fair 


Squatting as he 


him to be quite a small man, whereas he 
stands five feet ten inches high. Though 
by no means handsome, there is yet a very 
taking and frank look about his features: 
or perhaps | should more correctly say an 
open look. Shahzad Mir, my Indian sur 
vevor, summed his appearance up in these 


words: ‘*T saw a very little man and a 
very big mouth.” 
The following morning it was an 


nounced that the King, who is, among 
other things, stvled Janhioi, intended start- 
ing that same day for the province of 
Tigré, and as we were not quite prepared 
to leave so suddenly, we agreed, at any 
rate, to see him off for the wars, and fol- 
low on as soon as we conveniently could. 
Contrary to my expectation, his departure 
from the palace was entirely without cer 
emony, and considering the importance 
of the oeeasion, there were but few people 
about. The King was evidently bent on 
getting away as quietly as possible; for 
on leaving the palace, instead of coming 
boldly forward into the open, as he might 
have done, he kept close by the stockade. 
He was preceded by a motley crowd of sol- 
diers, both mounted and on foot. A sim- 
ilar foree followed in his rear, some lead- 
ing his extra ponies, gayly decorated with 


a 
f at 
bad 
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red cloth and. silver-colored trappings 
We rode alongside of the King for some 
short distance through a str ivgling mob, 
through which men with long canes for 
cibly made a lane for us We were able 
to go at a sufficient pace to compel those 
on foot to break into a double The 
scene was a remarkable one: everybody 
seemed to be in somebody else's way 
and one and all shouted, wrangled, ar 
gued, and pushed, Away on the out 
skirts of the moving erowds stood a line 
of beggars ealling loudly on Lier King 

*Janhoi!t Janhoi! Janhoi!” My cur 
osity was soon satisfied, and I was glad 
when Harrington gave the signal to bid 
adieu to Menelek and turn our horses’ 
heads homewards 

Two days later we were following the 
King’s steps 

There was no mistaking the road, 
whieh took us over the hills ina north 
east direction, for numbers of soldiers 
and their servants were flocking to the 
same point, whilst a few who had se 
companied the Kine might be seen re 
turning for the purpose of taking the 
more direct, though rougher, road and 
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along them Early in the afternoon we 
sighted the mighty camp of Janhoi and 
his followers. At first vlimipse it looked 
as though suow had fallen on the plains 
and hillsides, but on closer approach 
the snow proved to be an enormous col 
lection of tents, \ hich so bewildered us 
that we despaired of ever finding the 
space allotted to us for our camp. For 
tunately M. Ig kindly met us and con- 
ducted us to a camping cround close to 
the tents of the Emperor himself As 
the day advanced, more soldiers contin 
ued to pour into camp, and more tents 
sprang up in every direction, 

The following day, being Sunday, was 
duly observed, for the army remained 
halted. and we had the honor of break 
fasting with Menelek himself at 10 A.M. 
As might be expected, there were crowds 
of attendants round and about the King’s 
quarters. We passed under an awning, 
and then entered a very fine cireular 
tent, Where we found the Negus seated 
on a low cushioned sofa ornamented with 
two wings. or arm-rests. Placed in front 
of him was a large decorated basket 


holding a pile of thin round pieces of 


KING 
MENELEK’S PALACE 


rejoining him later at Barumeida. As 
we proceeded at our leisure. we noticed 
there were two routes, an upper and a 
lower one, both clearly indicated by the 
continuous throng of people moving 


bread, called injerras. from which he oc 
casionally ate. In front of this was a 
long row of baskets covered with cloth, 
and holding bread and _ little dishes of 


spices On either side, seated on the 


fi; | 
: 
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ground, were the governors of the 
provinces thie gyenerals, and other 
grandees \midst this select company 


stood attendants dangling before 


noses yards of raw, quivering meat, 


which had been cut from the animals 
the moment after their throats had 
been eut From these appetizing joints 
the ests themselves, armed with lone 


thin knives, cut off pieces, each accord 
forthwith 


great g 


Ing to his taste, which they 


proceeded to devour with Isto 


3y the side of each gwuest stood a decan 
ter of tej] —the great Abyssinian drink 
which was al vays refilled as soon as 


emptied 


I was surprised at the silence which 
pers ided 
Jan 


wise 


the gathering VECASIONALLY 


vould make remark. 
little 


being bent on eating and drinking 


other 


there was very all 


talking, 
an 
operation over which they In no Way 
hurried themselves 
feast 


most unexpected and incongruous end. 


This semil barbarous 


Strange to say, was brought to a 


for glasses were handed round and then 
filled with champagne, and were emptied 
With 


fin | 


evident I was glad to 


this little touch of the ei ilized world 


gusto; and 


so congenial to their tastes, and IL thought 


MONTHLY 


their 
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to myself it was indeed civilization wash 
ing When the King 


himself was about to drink. his OWN per 


away Darbarism., 


attendants drank a 


sona few drops out 
of their own palms before pouring out 
for the King. Other attendants then hid 


him from view of the ‘evil eye” by 
spreading out their shammas in front, 
Yet it would seem that this custom is fal] 
Ing into disuse, for the King drank his 
Besides 
the distinguished guests who were break- 
of importance 
stood in groups near or about the King. 
Nobody smoked, for as yet the Abyssin 


cotfee openly, like a European, 


fasting, other officials 


lans have not learned the pleasure and 
benefit to be derived from this sociable 
practice. 

this habit is due to 
the edict of King John. who absolutely 


Menelek, 


encourages it, 


The absence of 


forbade smoking. however, 


neither forbids nor and 


Abvs 


Before very 


one will occasionally meet an 


sinian who does smoke. 


long smoking will probably be fashion 


abie 


As for Ilg, Captain Ciceadicola. 
the Italian Resident, Captain Harrington, 
and myself, we sat at a long narrow ta 
ble at right angles to the King, and were 
regaled 


amply and properly for besides 


ABYSSINIANS PARTAKING Of} 


THEIR 


FAVORITE FOOD RAW MEAT 
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WITH MENELEK’S ARMY. FIRING A SALUTE IN|) HONOR OF THE QUEEN'S 


MESSAGE FROM 


prodigious piles of injerras and dabo 
(thick bread), we partook of excellent 
soup, omelets, and endless courses” of 
meat prepared in various ways. It was 
perl ips for this reason that we declined 
the last item of the menu—a lump of raw, 
quivering meat—although it was an offer 
from Janhoi himself 

Whilst enjoving our coffee and cham 
pagne, Monsieur Legarde, the representa 
tive of France, putin an appearance at the 
party. As the day advanced, the tent 
grew proportionately hot and stuffy, so 
that after the remnants of food had been 
taken away it was with a great feeling 
of relief that we suddenly found a large 
portion of the canvas removed, admitting 
a flow of fresh air. and disclosing Many 
more baskets of injerras placed here and 
there upon the ground, At the same mo 
menta blast from a lons or wooden instru- 
ment summoned the various regimental 
commanders to come and be fed, and in 
response each approached in order of 
rank. 


Some of the seniors were serious-look 
ing old fellows enough: but no matter 
—whoever they were, down they all at 


A 


PHONOGRAPH 


once squatted, tightly packing themselves 
round the baskets, entirely regardless of 
elbow-room, and I wondered how ever the 
attendants managed to stand their 
midst and hold up their loads of raw meat 
These enormous pieces of flesh gradually 
crew less and less, as the officers contin 
ued to cut and slice till the bare bone 
alone remained After this funetion 
great numbers of soldiers in their turn 
were fed outside; but IT liad really had 
sufficient enlightenment in Abyssinian 
diet for one day, and actually dreamed of 
raw meat that night The King himself 
restricted feeder, showing even 
this respect ideas far in advance of his 
subjects. Sometimes he even forgets 
all about breakfast until the afternoon, 
whereas one of the clief considerations 
of an ordinary Abyssinian is his food 


} 


The King generally ends the day at nine 


o'clock, starting early again at3 A.M. On 


the afternoon following the feast we were 


destined to enjoy fora second time the 
honor of visiting the King, for Harring 
ton had brought a message for hin from 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, which she 
herself had spoken into a phonograph. 


| 
“yee 
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As we entered the tent nearly half of 


Which had been opened, we found the 
King seated as usual, whilst around him 
stood a number of dignitaries Captain 
Harrington and his sowars, with drawn 
md carried s vords look ther places Im 
miediate Opposite the monareh. A table 

is then arranged in front of the Kine. 


and on Liiis the phonograph Was placed 
With the exception of the o Iirgiing 
sound produced by the justrumenut, dead 
silence pervaded Lhe tent The Negus 
Wiis highly gratified with the message, 
even standing up that he might the more 
adistinetiv: catel the words, for he was 
much struck with their clearness and 
hrminess He listened to Lhe eens 
vracious words time after time, and read 
Hy consented to my attempting to photo 
graph Lilie scene During this time a 
vrand salute of eleven Guns was 
fired to celebrate the occasion | stepped 
outside to try and take a pieture of this 
event also, and found soldiers runnine 
about every direction, anxious to learn 


V gubs were being fired on the Sab 


The phonograph Was then carried 
off to the private quarters of Queen Taitu, 
VhoO was eq rally charmed with the mes 
sage, demanding several times a repeti 
tion of the Queen's words. It was a won 
der tome that this particular evlinder was 
hot completely worn out The (Jueen, 
auithough understanding no Enelish at 


a was nevertheless easily able lo recog 


nize the mention of her own hame 

One day I watehed from the neighbor 
hood of the roval tent the approach of 
Queen Taitu and her suite; she was pre 
ceded by a large escort of armed mounted 


soldiers, and immediately around her rode 


officers and ladies—the whole making a 
brilliant patel of color under the bright 
sunshine The Queen's procession, “us 


viewed from the roval hill, seemed end 
less. The Queen herself, who was thickly 
veiled, rode a brown mule, and was pro 
tected from the sun’s rays by an enor 
mous scarlet umbrella. As she rode past, 
close to where we stood. we showed our 
respect, not after the fashion of her own 
subjeets, by stripping ourselves to the 
Her Majesty's 
arrival at the royal hill was the signal 
for my departure 


Waists, but by saluting 


Menelek, in spite of some faults. has 
nchieved wonders for the wel] being of 
iscountry. He is far in advance of any 
previous Abyssinian monarch, and under 


his peaceful reign the population 
prosperity of the Abvyssinians have 


doubtedly increased He differs 


and 
in 
essen 
from his predecessor, King Joly 
and has thoroughly Won the love of his 


countrymen. King John was a re 


Warrior, and being a man of fine physique 
and an athlete, was esteemed by the peo 
ple. His decision, whether rightly on 
wrongly given, was Jaw. and though 
anxious to be just—for he loved his eo in 
try he would take advice from none 
Menel k, on the other hand, has ! 
physical or athletie powers of King 


He is of heavier build. and more eiven 


lo 
thought and deliberation: vet he is faa 
in advanes of his predecessor, for he takes 
counsel from those about him and is al 
Wavs mindful of those below him It is 
said that at the time of the * pest,” some 


ten years avo, when the people were 1) 


dire distress by reason of their losses. Me) 


elek formed a_ big camp, and setting the 
example to his people with his own hand 
and assisted by his soldiers, tilled the so 
and in due time handed to the sutferers 


al 


the fruits of their labor—an example tl 
encouraged others to do likewise, | “us 
told that for three w hole years he ate 
beef: for he argued, ** Whi should I e) 
joy plenty while my people are in wa 


doubt if any European ruler has denied 
himself to the same extent for a similar 
cause! Yet Menelek is regarded by may 

asa barbarian. The severity of the ** pest 

is felt at the present day, for the price of 
a cow Is from twenty-five to forty dollars, 
whereas its former value was from two to 
four dollars—animals then being so cheap 
that the hide was sometimes sold on the 
live beast, as the owner was too lazy to 
slay and to skin it. Every day, excepting 
Sunday, whieh. as I have said before, is 
strictly observed, is a market-day at the 
capital, but by far the largest is on Satur 

days,when from early morning villagers 
coming from all quarters may be seen 
driving their donkeys or mules laden 
with goods for sale. One of the most in 
teresting corners of the market is where 
the ponies are gathered together and their 
points exhibited along the open sward 

There is a very fair supply of ponies, some 
hundreds appearing in the market, and 
were there only Englislimen in the eoun 

trv, meastires would be taken to introduce 
fresh blood and improve the present class. 
With but little training, many ponies as 


it is will verv soon make polo ponies, for 
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none of them have anv fear of the stick, 


accustomed to 


frantic 


Few 


though most of them take to it 


being daily the 


waving of the Abyssinian spears 


can jump 


villingly enough; but this is not always 


the case, for on one occasion mV latest 


purchase, in a tit of obstinaey. refused to 


jump, and knocked down half a mud wall 
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women who throng the market, for many 
of them are excessively pretty. In spite 
of the big market, the money in cireula 
tion is sufficiently awkward to deter most 
Europeans from buying. A quarter of a 
dollar is represented by an amole, which 
isa stick of salt measuring nearly a foot 


in length. If chipped, however, five o: 


round one of the wattle huts. ‘Oh. even six of these go to a dollar. Car 
RESIDENCE OF MONSIEUR LEGARDI 

cried out the old lady who occupied the tridges are employed for smaller sums 


place, ‘‘it’s all very well; if vou take a 
fall, vou have the money to pay somebody 
to nurse you, but | have no one to pay 
for the nursing of my wall.” Next to the 
ponies the wood-sellers take up their po 
sition in the market, and one cannot help 
being filled with commiseration for these 
men on comparing the amount of their 
work and their pay, for they have to 
bring the ‘*turbs,” or long pieces of 
distance of 
the 
wax,and butter, the last avera- 
Next are 


This 


to market from a 


niles Close bv are 


wood, in 
ifteen sellers 
of honey, 
ging a dollar for eight pounds. 
the sellers of various sorts of erain. 
is principally barley and teff. but T have 
also noticed wheat, pease, beans, oats, rice, 
There are also for sale stl 


and linse ed 


ver trinkets, eloth, beads cartridge belts, 


files, skins, leather straps (machanvya), 


saddles. inferior knives, various articles 
made of iron, hardware, and so forth, and, 
lastly eattle 


much 


One is 
of the 


fowls, sheep) and 


struck by the 


appearance 


than this. Adjoining the market-place is 
the custom-house, where ivory and coffee 
and piles of Gras rifles are most conspicu 
ous. Mules and donkeys, of which a few 
months ago large numbers were seen in 
the market, are now no longer for sale, 
owing toan ediet of the King restricting 
the price. | Was therefore compelled 1o 
undertake several two-day trips to search 
for them 

One day [ informed my Abyssinians 
that T intended paving a visit to the hill 
ealled Yerrer, situated west of Adis Ab- 
baba, but they did all they could to dis 
sunde me from such a trip, saving thata 
‘Shaitan ” dwelt there, and that for this 
reason they dare not go. This strange bit 
of news was quite enough to rouse my 
curiosity, and T made inquiries regarding 
the Shaitan, and was told the following 
legend: 

Somewhere on this hill there is a cave 
guarded by the Shaitan, which penetrates 
so far into the bowels of the earth that 


| 
| | 
te 


nobody has ever been able to 
reach its limits, where the 
(wallas, invaded, were 
accustomed to conceal then 
eattie Aceording to popular 
belief, in time to come there 
vill at some period emerge 
from this eave a king whose 
name will be Theodore and 
an abuna (bishop) called Zaliai 
Sun). “These will rule from 
Yerrer to Gondar. The army 
of this Kine Theodore will be 
composed — of 


East of Yerrer all will be pros 


Shangkallas.* 


perous, but towards the west 
King Menelek and his army 
will be annihilated. During 
the reign of this new king a 
small piece of land will satis 
fy the wants of thousands of 
people, and the milk from one 
cow will be sufficient for thir 
ty men; prosperity will reign 
throughout, and all will love 
God, and will strive for para 
dise and obtain it. 

Early the next morning | 
set out to visit this cave, to 
try and find out the truth of 
the legend from the guardian 
himself. After a pleasant ride 
of seven or eight miles over 
grassy, undulating ground, we 
reached Akaki-a, the clear 
flowing stream on the oppo 
site bank of which were a 
number of caves, inhabited 
by people and their cattle. These caves 
were all connected by mysterious back 
passages, and although providing cood 
shelter from sun and rain, still have this 
drawback—that on emerging from any 
one of them one stands a very good 
chance of stepping into space. There 
are said to be great stores of grass inside 
these caverns After another couple of 
hours’ ride we halted by a rivulet for 
breakfast and to rest the animals. My 
Abyssinians again took the opportunity 
of repeating their belief that none who 
ascended Yerrer would come down alive 
Disregarding their assertions, | moved on 
again at noon, through fields of oats 
pease, beans. and linseed, steering for the 
northeast side of the hill, where a collee 

* Abvssinians in general call evervbody with a 
black skin a Shangkalla, no matter whether he is a 


Galla, Turkana Soudanese, or other 
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AT ADIS ABBABA; 
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tion of small villages situated. 
Here the present of a “salt” (amole) 
gained the friendship of one of the in 
habitants. who agreed to act as guide 
and take me to the summit of the moun 
tain and show me the Shaitan’s cave 
We walked and climbed hard for an 
hour or so, and were well repaid for our 
exertions, for IT was enabled to take 
bearings to all my other points On 
the return journey, after taking a some 
what indirect route, we climbed with 
loaded rifles along a_ precipitous hill 
side, thick with undergrowth, till quite 
suddenly we came upon the entrance 
to the mysterious place Here lay 
a quantity of bones, the hoof of a 
pony, the jawbone of a donkey, por 
cupine quills, and other tokens of the 
Shaitan’s greed, but all our efforts by 


shouting and hurling sticks and stones 


my 
> 
7 wb 
a | 
| 


failed to disturb the guardian lo pene 
trate into the cave was DY HO means an 
inviting task, as it entailed for the first 
few vards a craw] literally ventre a terre 
In thick slimy mud, and I preferred to 
vo otf and shoot a eco iple of gazelles for 
supper instead of grovelling in slush. At 


aa weak we climbed again to explore 
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or Poo] of Siloam There IS a legend 
connected with Zaquala. There is a lake 
at the very summit, from the centre of 
which a dim light, it is said, used to be 
sti ning through the dead ol 
but which latterly, owing to so many sin 
ners visiting the spot, had disappeared 
It is also said that on this mysterious hill 


there are two big stones 


lving close logetier 

No sinner is allowed 
to pass between them 

until he eonfesses 

faults; but should any 


body whose soul is per 
fect attempt the pas 
save, he will pass 
through without harm 
The lake, too, has mar 
vellous properties, for 
all who bathe in its 


waters not only cleanse 


MARKET-DAY, ADIS ABBABA 


more caves and renew our search for 
Shaitan Some were most awkwardly 
placed, and as we crept along, hanging to 
the tufts of grass and hardy plants, my 
boots were far from giving me a sound 
footing, and my men were equally persist 
ent in warning me that if IT did slip, I 
should in truth be launched into eternity. 
as if the danger of my position was not 
sufficientiv brought home to me without 
frequent reminders. Seareh as we mieht, 
aii Was lth vain We therefore returned 
down the eastern side, in order to see 
some famous ruins of a building said 
to have been erected by Cadros (King 
Theodore) The outer walls had origi 
nally been of circular shape, and inside 
them there had been a square building. 
where the remains of massive pillars and 
the ruins of steps leading up to the interior 
could be distinguished. The whole had 
been built of slabs of sandstone Some 
of them were of immense size (as much 
as twenty feet lone), and the sight natu 
rally made me pause and wonder how on 
earth men contrived to carry and place 
them 

Another exeursion T made was to the 
famous mount of Zaquala, whieh has been 
deseribed asa kind of Abyssinian Lourdes, 


their bodies, but their 
| souls also. There is no 
| end to the legends con 
=e nected with this priest 
ridden spot. I set out 


for the same mountain 
with half a dozen Abys 
sinians, taking a fairly good track through 
grass, at times over steep and rocky paths 
The climb was enlivened on the way by 
i successful stalk after a @azelle, and re 
warded at the summit by finding there a 
lake of wonderful beauty It lay silent 
at the bottom of a natural hollow: the 
hills rose up on every side for some 
six hundred feet. and here and there 
were thickly wooded. Around the lake 
grew turf and shady bushes, and there 
Was an air of sanctity about the place. 
As we stood cooling in the breeze and 
gazing on the sombre water, I broke si 
lence by saving that we would first visit 
the two holy stones, which our guide 
pointed out close by. They certainly 
were rather awkward, but majestic. I 
was the first to try to get through. When 
half-way I stopped short. pulled a long 
face, and shouted. The men were at their 
wits’ end. until my laughter spoiled the 
joke, which they all thought tremendous 
fun 
We next inspected a rounded rock 
standing alone on the grass by the 
water's edge. It was actually sweating 
in the sun, this being due to the practice 
of certain Gallas, who, in order to pro 


pitiate the spirit of the stone, deposit a 
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small dab of ghi on its surface We 
then saw, hidden in the midst of cotton 
and juniper trees, a couple of churches, 
close to one of which dwelt a “ fakir.” 
This holy man had spent his entire life 
tine wrapt in meditation, wanting neither 
money nor food, and living entirely on 
the @rass. He was so concealed by thick 
bushes that Teould not eatch a sight of 
him. though I distinetly heard his mum- 
blings 

Whilst enjoving our luncheon, three 
priests passed by, who, on hearing that 
IT was Ingliz. expressed a wish to show 
me a third church, where men came to 
worship This sacred spot consisted of 
three holes in the midst of some rocks, 
large enough to hold worshippers. There 
was nothing remarkable in their appear 
ance. but the fact of men electing to bow 
down in such a place str ik me as dis 
tinctly odd. The priests told me the 
depth of the lake was bevond measure, 
but I had no means of verifying the 
statement. Its height above the sea-level 


VLASSOF, AND HIS ESCORT 


was about 9000 feet, water boiling at a 
temperature of 195.8 

One day Harrington and | rode out to 
the forest of Managaska, fifteen miles dis- 
tant. where some of the best timber is 
procured, Riding over pleasant grass 
land. with oceasional gullies and rivulets, 
we eventually reached the abode of the 
King of the Forest. who happens to hea 
Greek. Greeks will somehow or other 
ferret out the least frequented spots on 
earth and there eke out an existence, 
Around his cirenlar wattle hut — the 
home of this particular Greek— a space 
had been cleared, and the views over the 
tops of endless cotton-trees were maguifi- 
cent. He was happy enough with his 
Abyssinian wife and female slave, draw- 
ing sixty dollars a month from the royal 
treasury, and as we reclined on carpets 
sipping Turkish coffee beneath a shady 
tree. hot and tired from our long ride, I 
for a moment, but only for the moment, 
envied the little Greek, as he related lis 
battles with the countless panthers and 
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Sta Ss over the 1 s after game The 
Spol well deserves a Visit by reason of its 
beauty, not to mention the lie spitality ol 
the Crreek 


Amidst my preparations the days slipped 


by at an alarming rate, and had there 
been more English people at the capital 
might have never wished to quit it. 
Some of our mornings were Spent hunt 
ing th Jack,” but the royal pack (the 
dogs were being trained by Harrington 
for the King) at first were searcely accus 
tomed to our ways, and the day general 


with 
Others were 


ly ended by our chasing the ** Jack” 


spears and without hounds. 
employed in visiting our Russian, French, 
Italian chat with 
and charming peo 


neighbors, or in a 


or 
those most hospitable 
ple M. and Mme. Ile. 

In Abyssinia there are as good aclimate 
and as good 
to 


Englishmen 


sport as one 


but 


could possibly 


wish have, there is a dearth of 
The Russian Resideney is distinguished 
by a ‘tame 


portals On 


Which guards the 
the enclosure the 


first time | was taken quite unawares by 


ostrich 
entering 


the ‘‘ pet” rushing furiously at me and 
my pony. Had I been able I should 
have fled straight away, but an irate os 
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animals, gives no t 
ght, and | mechanically slashed 
left: with 


aided by 


to 


think of fli 


out right and my stick, while 


my attendant throwing stones 


from a safe distance. 


While in 
Mme. V1 


lassof 


the midst of the exe 


1 
the 


itement, 


appeared On veranda 
called 
Do 


ad vice 


of the house and out, In a great 


mind: do 


enough 


State of nothing! no 
nowever, | 
but 


made 


thing was 


rude to disregard, retiring 


defending, I 
to 


more 


and eventually 


W hen 
Mine. 


desisted 


stood, 
obedient to 
than I had been, 
In order to guard 
against any further encounter I promised 


mv retreat where she 
the ostrich, 


V lassof’s 
further 


voice 
from attack. 
to arm myself with a sharp sword, hop 
that my threat would cause the bird 
tied up if its life valued. 
Sunday, the 18th December, 
Adis Abbaba, and 
in final 
many good and hospitable friends. 


ing 
Lo be were 
was my 
last day in was largely 


taken up making calls on my 
Final 
ly I bade good-by to Captain Harrington, 
the last European I should see for many 
months, and started on my long journey 
through Abyssinia, with the 
hope of eventually joining the Sirdar at 


Khartoum. 


unknown 
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TWO; AND 


BY ALFRED 


T was autumn, but the morning was of 
June. In the park beyond the ha-ha 
the deer lay laagered, twitching tly-in- 

fested ears. On the rail fencing the lawn 
from the main road a dozen feet below, a 
belated flyeatcher sat and looked over 
the brooding vale. Far awayv a ehurch 
spire pricked up against the blue; and 
through the still noon the stertorous 
breathing of a little pompous engine 
travelled noisily. 

On the terrace above the lawn a girl 
sat in the shadow of a beech-tree. She 
was all in white, a red rose at her belt. 
A. broad-leaved hat so shaded her face 
that you saw no more than mouth and 
chin dappled with flickerings of sun. 
Sitting there, a white-wisped figure, list- 
less and very quiet, she might have been 
asleep, might have been dead, but for the 
lips that never stilled a moment, now 
drooping in mournful rainbow curve, 
now tremulous on the brink of tears, and 
then a sudden leaping smile eddying all 
about the corners of them. 

As she sat thus, at play with some halt- 
sad, half-merry memory, the fence at the 
ha-ha ereaked in the silence. 

She looked up quickly. A young man, 
broad-shouldered and with rapid soldier 
swing, was erossing the lawn towards her. 
He earried a coat over his left shoulder; 
his straw hat was far on the back of his 
head; and beneath it a square, rough- 
hewn face, plain, stern of purpose, and 
smileless as stone. 

The girl rose to her feet. The pale 
face was paler than before, save for a 
breath of color blown into the hollow of 
either cheek; and her eves smiled. 

“Tames !” she cried. “TI thought 
you'd gone.” 

“Suppose you’re disappointed,” said 
James, halting at the foot of the bank be- 
low her. 

“No,” said she, her eyes grave. “I 
don’t mind!” 


A ROSE* 


OLLIVANI 


He turned savagely. off,” he 
said. 

She came to the edge ot the terrace 
and watched the hurrying back with eyes 
half tender, wholly laughing. ‘ Was that 
What vou came to say, James?” she ask- 

came to say good by,” said the 
voice, thickly. 

‘But vou said it yesterday,” she inter 
posed, with dewy wonder. 

He thung round, the plain face dusky. 
“1 did nof say it yesterday,” he shouted. 
‘T came to sav it, but I saw you didn’t 
care a rap, though it was about a two-to- 
one chance you never saw me again, so 

“Went without a word, though I ran 
after vou and begged you not. I thought 


f unkind.” 


it mos 

“Well,” he said, “when a chap comes 
to say g2ood-hy before going to South 
Africa, and all he gets for his pains is to 
be cheeked up and down and told to go 
to blazes and that he’s not wanted 

“T didn’t, James!” indignantly. “T 
hardly said a word the whole time.” 

“T know you didn’t,” said James. 
“That’s just what T say. You just sat 
dumby, and grinned and giggled, and left 
all the talking to me.” 

“T didn’t grin and giggle.” she said; 
“T don’t. But when a ‘chap’ comes to 
say good-by, and sits on the sofa and 
mopes and stays two hours, and about 
every other minute says, ‘ Well, T must be 
off!’ and never another word till next 
time, when it mounts up to about the 
twentieth time, it does get a little—well, 
a leetle funny, James.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “T saw all you could do 
was to laugh and to 

“T didn’t laugh.” 


“ But vou wanted to.” 


“Well, I know I did; and T should have 


laughed—if I hadn’t wanted to ery still 
more.” 
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‘Well, vou can laugh now,” he said. 
You'll never see my Tace again.” And 


She flitted down the bank and after 

like a white shadow, the smiles mak 
ng little tender gathers about her ev 
Catching him up, she threaded her hand 
through his arm. “ Walk over by the 
tields, James?” she asked, unconeernedly. 
“Didn't thy,” said James, steaming 
al rig. 

Makes a nice short-eut, doesn’t it 7 
said she; “though it is a bit roundabout. 
euts so often are.” 

* Drop my arm!” he ordered. 

She paid no heed. 

“We needn't walk so fast, need we?” 
said she. “ Your train doesn’t go for 
thirty-tive minutes.” 

needn't come,” said he. “ T nev 
er asked vou.” 

She took her hand off his arm and look- 
ed up at him with grave dark eves from 
beneath the shadow of her hat. “ How 
sulky vou are, James!” said she. 

Ile stopped suddenly and faced her. 
His hat was on the back of his head. and 
the square tace W rathful. “Yes,” he 
snorted; “and how dashed pleasant vou 
are!” 

“Well,” she said, mildly, “ vou needn’t 
stay. IT never asked vou.” 

“T won't.” he said. “T’m off as hard 
as T ean pelt.” Then pulling up with an 
effort, “T only came because T was fool 
enough to think vou might—might care 
to sav good-by to a chap and part friends, 
when it’s about a two-to-one chance you'll 
never see him again: if only because 
we've heen pals ever since we were so 
high. Towever.” huskily, “ I’m not good 
enough for vou now. T’ve seen that ever 
sinee I’ve heen back this time: and vou 
made it precious clear last night. You 
like these flashy chaps who ean jabber and 
make funny jokes and all that. I’m not 
good enough now. You've grown out of 
me. TI won’t bore you any more. I'll 
hook it.” 

“T would,” she said, “if that’s how you 
fool.” 

“T will,” he said, and went. 

She walked away slowlv up the bank 
and on to the terrace and never turned, 
and so to the seat beneath the beech- 
tree. There she sat down, panting a lit 


tle, and the gathers came again about her 


eves. He was coming back to her across 
the lawn. 

She sat with one foot swinging and 
watched him as he came up the bank, on 
to the terrace, stood before her, and 
staid. 

The wrath had left his face and the 
flame. It was passionless now, and the 
eves leaden. 

“T say you!” he said, sitting back on 
his stick. 

“Don't ‘ugh* me, James. It’s rude,” 
she said, faintly smiling. 

‘You want me to go and I will,” he 


went on, doggedly. 


“Perhaps you don't 
Want me to come back ¢” 

She faced the terror of his eyes, still 
smiling. “Certainly not till your tem 
per’s better,” she said. 


rot 


* Because if you do you've only 
say the word and Ill oblige.” 

“Sweet of vou to think of me, James,” 
said she, swinging, smiling. 

Ife dropped his eyes to hers. “T say, 
Lal,’ he said, with a sudden startling 
quietness, “ ’'m in earnest, you know.” 

She threw back her head, with white 
curved throat, to look at him. “ My dear 
boy,” she said, “are you ever anything 


He looked out over the park. “1 
mayn't be clever—and eute—and_ intel- 
lectual, and all that, but it don’t take a 
genius to mean what he says,” he ob- 
served. 

“After knowing you for twenty-four 
vears, James,” she replied, “I think I 
know that if you’ve said you'll be nasty, 
you'll be just beastly!’ She clipped her 
lips home with a snap on the top of the 
last word. 

“Yes,” he said, thoughtfully, “ you’ve 
had twenty-four years of me, and now, as 
you say, vou’re tired 

“T never said anything of the sort, 
James!” 

“ And T don’t blame you,” he went on. 

“But I didn’t!’ she eried. “I won’t 
have you say I said things I didn’t!” 

“T know I ain’t good company,” he 
went on, unheeding. “I ean’t jabber and 
make funny jokes and all that like these 
flashy beggars; and you’ve often told me 
I'm pretty thick in the nut, and T dare 
sav I am. But I’m not so thick but I 
know when T ain’t wanted: and I’m not 
such a bounder but if vou don’t want me 
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‘ll not foree myself upon you. And if 
wll say straight you don’t want me 
back, Vll arrange to 

“ What ?” 

‘ Stay.” 

“In South Africa?” amazed. 

Iie nodded. 

‘Chuck your commission?” she cried. 

Stay out in that hole?....What should 

u do, pray? Turn missionary and 

irry the gospel to Brother Boer ¢” 
lake to the land,” he said. 

“And how much land might you think 

sud be good for ?” 

“An Englishman’s holding,” said he— 
‘six foot by two.” 

The smile fled from her lips. “ You 
don’t mean that, James,” she said. 

He took up the paper that lay on the 

it beside her. “Seen this morning’s 
asualties ?” he asked. 

‘You don’t mean that, James.” 

‘You knew Jacky Hadrill, I think. 
Good little chap.” 

‘You don’t mean that, James.” 

‘Saw him just before he started. His 
nother had just died. He was very down. 
Said he hoped he’d leave his bones out 
there. Well, he’s pulled it off.” 

‘You don’t mean that, James.” 

Ile put down the paper and looked at 
her. Yes,” he said, “I do, Lal.” He 
was unusually quiet. 

She looked at him with dark eyes 
steady on his face. 

‘But d’you know what that means?” 
she asked. 

* | suppose so,” he said. 

“ It’s suicide.” 

“It’s respectable, anyway,” he said, 

and it’s supposed to be glorious. And, 
what’s more, it’s convenient —and no 
questions asked.” 

“Tt is suicide,” she said. 

“You ean eall it what you like,” he 
said. 

She looked at him with swelling nos- 
trils. 


“ You’re—wicked,” she said. 

“T know all about that, Lal,” said he. 
“ What’s it to be?” 

“You'd better go, I think,” she said. 

“T am going,” he said. “ But what 
about the coming back ?” 

“ You must please yourself,” she said. 

He rose from his stick. “ Very well, 
PY hay he said, gave the coat on his shoul- 
der a lift, and turned. “ By.” 
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He shot down the bank and across the 
lawn to where the steps curled down uw 
der the lilac-bushes to the postern-door 
in the wall. 

She rose to her feet. 

He was at the top of the steps; he was 
titupping down them. 

“ James!” she called, and he paused, his 
back still towards her. “ Don’t you 
think,” she said, breathing deeply, “ it’s 
playing it a bit low down on me, this?” 

He stood halt-way down the steps, pok 
ing at the moss with his stick. “I don’t 
think so, Lal,” he said at last. 

“ Not putting me in this sort of fix?” 
she asked. 

“T don’t see any fix about it,” he said. 

“Not for a man to come to a girl and 
tell her that if she doesn’t say a particu- 
lar thing he'll go and go and do 
what you say you will—don’t you think 
that’s a fix?” She stood upon the bank, 
white and slim, with delicate long tingers 
intertwining nervously. “If she says 
what he wants, he may—he might mis- 
understand her; and if she says nothing, 
his blood is on her head. It comes to that. 
He compels her to be a murderess or to 
say what she may not want to say. I don’t 
think that’s quite nice for her, is it, 
James 

He stood with his square back to her, 
poking, pondering. “1 don’t want to let 
you in, Lal,” he said, slowly, “but it’s 
just this way: if you don’t want me back, 
I don’t care to come—that’s all. It’s my 
job, that; it’s nothing to do with you; I 
take my own responsibility. If you want 
me back, you’ve only got to say so. I see 
no fix about it.” 

She looked at his baek, the smile mak- 
ing those tender gathers about her eyes. 

“But the tix is there all the same, 
James.” 

“ Well,” said James, doggedly, “ I don’t 
see 

“But won't you believe me?” she ask- 
ed. “ You might take a chap’s word.’ 

“Why can’t you explain?” 

She looked at his back with gathering 
smiles. “ You are rather thick, James,” 
she said. 

“T ean’t help it if I am,” said James, 
sullenly. “ And, anyway, it’s stale news; 
and what’s more, I don’t see what that’s 
got to do with it.” 


“J wish you’d get a mother, James.” 
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We I haven't,” snapped James; 
and, what's more, I’m never likely to 
have.” 
Or a sister. 


for nothing,” said James. 


To te ou that when you're talking 
to a lady—even if you have known her all 
vour | you might not keep your back 
to her.” 

James grunted. 
James.” 

What ¢ 

Let me see that fa—ace again!” She 
chanted it at him like a singing tramp- 
woman i laggard drawl shot through 
with laughte! 

He stood like a sulky child in two 
minds, 

Won't ou, James 

I see no fix,” said James, doggedly. 

It’s there all the same, James,” woful- 

*T only want to know whether you 
ant me to come back.” 
“ Of course I do, you old stupid!” she 


said, and he turned round. “I want 
every sin i the 


igre who 
war to come back,” and he stopped short. 


man is going to 
She walked to the edge of the terrace, 
And “don't 


any more, C'ome 


be an old 
and sit in the 
You needn’t go for 


Now be 


now,” she said, 


shade good. 


and be 
another twenty minutes or so. 
up the steps, dragging his 
teet, and across the lawn sulkily, climbed 
p the bank, followed her to the seat be- 
eath the bec ch-tree, and sat down. 

“ Now light ordered: “ it ‘ll 
ieip your temper.” Then taking up the 
and scanning it: “ Yes, I knew 

Hadrill. He Lady Ather- 


stone’s nephew, and often stopping with 


up,” she 
paper 


Jacky was 


them at Hornsover. I knew a lot of 
these King’s Fusiliers men. Just think, 
Tames!”"—with rainbow mouth “ thir- 


teen of them gone in this one battle.” 

* Well, it’s what they’re there for,” said 
James, matter-of-factly. 

“Oh yes,” she said, resenifully; “1 
expose yourselves because 
fine. Just like boys—and 


of that — always 


ow vou all 
1 think it’s 
rf the gallery.’ 
think of the gallery when the 


pumping lead at you,” said 
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You mustn't go so far in front. 


events. We all know you're brave wit] 
out your ramming it down our throats.” 
“Can’t lead from behind,” 


“Can't do it.” 


said Jan ( 


“ Oh, well,” she said, “ it’s no good 1 
You're all just the same. 
think of no one but yourselves.” 

“ Who is one to think of ?” 

“You might think of your mothers.” 

Tlaven’t got 


ing. 


one ve said James. 
“Well, of your maiden aunt, or wh 
ever vou have You must have s 


| ven a worm has solne one, 


got. 
one, 
“T haven't.” 

You 
You’ve got Wiftles.” 
Ile puffed thoughtfully. “ Yes, he’ 
old Witiles.” 

*“ No one else, of course 
l 


said, puffing, “if you’d care ” 


‘Well, then, your dog. need 


be su precise. 


miss me 
!” she said. 
Ile putted away. wonder, Lal,” 


pufi pu 


puti—* about ”"—putl—puff. 
* About what?” she eried. “ Do £0 « 
James. Don’t be so deliberate.” 


“ What’s the hurry?” said James, blank 
ly. 
“Oh, none,” she said, resignedly. 
“*Bout him, then ¢” 
Bout whom 
Why, W iffles 
“Oh, Witles!’ she 


about Wiftles ¢ 


course.” 
“Would | 


While you're away, 


said. 
care 
you mean 

“Yes, and if I don’t 
* But vou will,” 


said he. 


come back.” 
steadfastly. 
“ Two to-one 


shrugged. chance,” 


She played a pas-de-charge with ner 
vous fingers on the seat. 

“Well, will you have him in view of 
that ?” said he. 

“Of what?” 

= Why, that he may come to stay.” 

She tapped with her toe upon the 
ground. “ You're quite determined to get 
killed, I see,” she said. 

“ No, I ain’t,” he said. 
that’s all.” 
“Oh, do shut up, you and your two- 
“ For 
the last week you’ve done nothing but din 

din—din this same two-to-one chance 
of yours into my head. 


“It’s a two-to- 
one chance 


to-one chance, James!” she cried. 


I hum with it.” 
“ Well, anyway, will you?” he asked. 
“Yes,” she said, “I should like him 


while you’re away.” 


“4 


“ And if I don’t 

She laid her hand on his knee and look- 
ed up at him. 

James,” she said, please.” 

He tilted his hat further still on the 
hack of his head, leaned forward, elbows 

knees, and puffed. “ Well, then, if I 
vy away, if you like that better, keep 

m, will you? Don’t get rid of him. 
You ean chloroform the old hog when he 
eets past a joke. He’s an affectionate old 
“odger. Give him his tummyful at 
night and a bone or two to clean his 
teeth on, and he'll be as right as rain. 
Ile ain't eute, good old boy, but he’s as 
faithful as they make ‘em, and he'll face 
anything that wears teeth.” His last 
will and testament completed, he blew his 
nose. 

“T’ll see to him,” she said, shortly, and 
waited. 

He did not speak. 

‘You mustn’t be late,” she said at 
last. 

“ Lots o’ time,” said he. 

“ Let’s see, what’s your ship?” 

“ Umbria—l’ve told you fifty times.” 

forgot.” 

“ No, you didn’t.” 

“Very well, then, I didn’t....You 
mustn't be late.” 

“ You've said that before.” 

“ Well, you mustn't.” 

“ You're in a mighty hurry to get shut 
of me.” 

No, not; only 

“ Only what ?” 

“Well, you mustn't be late.” 

“That’s three times in as many sec- 
onds. Goon. Keep it up.” 

“Well, it takes a good twenty minutes 
to the station.” 

He looked round at her, pipe in 
mouth. “ Takes how much?” 

“Well, then, nineteen minutes fifty- 
nine seconds. How down 6n one you are 
to-day !” 

“T say, how many times d’you think 
I’ve walked it?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t know that I’ve nev- 
er in my life left home to go away for 
any time but I’ve been in here on my 
way to the station.” 

“ Well, I know that.” 

He puffed. “ D’you remember ”"—puff 
— “first time I went to school?” 
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* Yes: you blubbed buckets all over the 
lawn.” 

“What a beastly eram, Lal! It was 
you who blubbed. You blubbed all oy 
me. You blubbed down my neek—hor 
r-rible—great—slimy—tepid tears, worm- 
ing down one’s back. Ugh-h! I can feel 
‘em now.” 

“Yes,” she said, “and you smacked 
my head for it—yvou remember 

“No, I don’t; because I didn’t.” 

“You did, though, all the same.” 

James muttered and puffed.“ And 
then,” he said, “d’you remember 
time 

“No, I don’t; but I remember when 
you came back you thought 
much too grand to play with girls until 
I licked you at bumble-puppy, and you 
lugged my hair out in lumps for doing 


IIe turned round. “ What buster, 
Lal!” he said. “ You licked me! I like 
that.” 

“Well, you lugged my hair out. It’s 
grown in sprouts ever since.” 

He took his pipe out and sat up. “I 
—did—not,” he said, angrily. “ I fe// you 
I did not. I swear I did not. I won't 
let you say I did things I did not.” 

* And you said—” 

He turned to face her. “IT said no- 
thing—of—the—sort, Alice.” 

‘T was going to say you said you were 
sorry, when you got back your temper. 
But I remember now—vou didn’t. You 
only lugged some more out.” 

He rose to his feet, shaking out his 
pipe. “ If all vou can do is to sit there 
and invent fabrications about a chap, I'd 
better go.” 

‘Go, then,” she said, tears in her voice. 
“You only came to quarrel.” 

“Didn't; I came to talk; but of course 
you won't be serious.” 

“T won’t be sentimental—that’s all.” 

“Who wants to be sentimental ?” 

You do.” 

don't.” 

“Don’t, then....What a vile temper 
you've got!” 

“Oh, hang my temper!” 

She banged back against the seat. 
“ Quarrel away,” she said, her voice trem- 
ulous. “I dare say vou won’t have an- 
other chance. Make the most of it.” 


He turned his back on her and strolled 
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away. “ When you've quite done your in- 
ternal fooling!” he muttered, took a turn 
al ne the ter ace, and came back to h 
“And now how are you feeling?’ he 
She was sitting very straight and staid. 
hike a g it Sunday-school, her toes 
a i hands in her lap, and eyes 
rolled wy will be good, ple ive,” she 
matters weelly will 
He sat down and looked at his watch; 
i then he thrust his hat far back on his 
ead, looked on the ground, and puffed. 
‘I want to talk to vou,” he began. 
¥e eacher,” with lisp of the Sun- 
di 
| our Vice 
“ And I want vours Is my face wash- 
ed, pleave / 
He puted, eves down, resolute not to 
be drawn. ‘I’m in rather a hol d’ye 
“ Yes, pleave....And you're square and 
the hole Is nia 4 
‘It’s a pal mine, d’ye see ?” 
: ‘Is he in a hole too?....Is it the same 
ole I’m good, pleave.” 

i ‘Tle’s gone on i girl, d’ye see 7 put. 
“Got it bad, d’ye see ?’—puff. “ Known 

er an age and all that ’—puff. 
What’s ge f’—dropping the lisp. 
; “Length of P. and O. voyage, I sup- 
Ever since ey both wore petticoats ” 

puff, 

She leaned forward and bent to look 

his face. “ James.” 

“ What?” 

* What a rummy little beggar you were 

in petticoats! D’you remember ?” 

‘Not half so rummy as you were in 

knickers,” said James, and grinned. 
“Go on with vour story,” said she. 


“You would put ‘em on,” said James. 
= 


remem ve! 

(70 on W 
Il 
If 

she said, “T shall go. 
‘All 


iF mes, and proce ede d: 


} 
iit ume ne 


ith your story.” 
choked. 


+ 


vou can’t go on with your story,” 
right: keep your hair on,” said 
“Well, this chap, 


me on leave from the Shiny 


this spring "—puff—“ came home same 
boat as me.” He winked at the ground, 
ind she watching his face, smiled sud- 
lenly. “ That’s how I got to know him. 
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* meant to settle it up and ; 
i her and all that” 
‘and he made the pace as hot as | 
knew how’ puti—* but he kept putting 
off and off because ’—puff— puff—putf 


ask 


puff 


she’s one of these—you know—rather 


si Rotters,” she suggested. 

“ Always giddy-goating and pulling 
chap’s leg, and coming on and then sheer 
ing off, and generally flummoxing around 

vou know the sort.” 

“ Rather.” 

“And just as he’d worked himself up, 
this infernal puff 
‘and they go and order him off to it. And 
the question is—shall he have it out wi 


her before going, or shall he not, d’v 


war comes along ” 


see 
“Shall he, in fact, say his say or not ?” 
He nodded, took his pipe out of hi 

mouth, and weighed it before him. “ Ye 

puff—* and just 

‘and never says a word, 


, if he says nothing ” 


sec 
hooks it ’—pufl 
of course she'll go and think him all sorts 
of a bounder.” 

“T don’t see 


why she should think an) 
thing 


of the sort. 


*Oh, you know what girls are. They 
always give a man credit for being a ’ 
beast if they ean.” 


“T wasn’t aware of 


‘But they do, my dear.” said James. 
with old-world wisdom. 
“Then if like 
that,” I should advise him to 
have nothing more to do with her.” 
James puffed deliberately. “ But she’s 
not, ye see,” he said. 


“T know ’em.” 


your friend’s friend is 


“ 


said she, 


“ 


But you’ve just been telling me she 

was, James.” 
“No, I haven’t,” said James. “TI said 

some were taken that way.” 

You said all girls were like that.” 

* Well, so they are,” grumpily. 


“ 


The puckers gathered about her eyes. 


< 
“What a woman you are, James!” she 
said. 
“Oh, go to blazes!” said James, and 
puffed. “Then there’s another thing,” ‘ 


he went “Tf he says nothing and 


goes and stays away for an age ”—puff 


on. 


“and don’t come back till Lord knows 
when ”—puff—“ and all that ”—puff— 


in the mean time she may take up with 
any cad she meets.” 


11999 
“Yes: well ¢ 
“T) thy 
othe 


“Tf she’s the sort of 
} 


then I’m sur 


take up with any cad, 
vour friend is well out of her. 


He rounded on her. “ Why should you 


try and make out she’s such a rip, Lal 
What’s she done to you‘ You don’t know 
her; you’ve never seen her; and yet off 
ou go and jump to the conclusion that 


che must be an out-and-outer; now that’s 
woman all over.” 
“But I only judge on what you tell 


al 


James. You said she would.” 
“Oh. well, it’s no good arguing with 


vou. You eatch a chap up soe. “Course I 


don’t mean a cad to call a ead. an 


any blessed bounder you like—a milk- 
and-water parson gone in the knees and 
slobbers at the mouth. The sort girls go 
dotty on, you know.” 

“T think you must grow your parsons 
where you grow your girls,” said she, 
coldly. 

“That’s if he don’t,” continued James, 
puffing imperturbably. “ Now if he does, 
and she says Yes, and then they go and 
corpse him out there, it ain’t much of a 


1 
eateh for her, see? Or tl 


mayn't kill 
him outright; they may only knock 
chunks off him, but enough to spoil him 
for a fancy man, all the same.” 

“Thanks; you needn’t enter into de- 
tails, James.” 

“ Well, it wouldn’t be particular jam 
for her to find herself engaged to a 
trunk, say, with no legs to it?” 

“ James, don’t!” 

“ Well, would it? I ask you.” 

“ Better than to be engaged to a pair 
of legs without any trunk to them.” 

“ Well, what d’you think he’d best do ¢ 

“Ts he going to take your advice /” 
B’lieve so.” 

And are you going to take mine ‘” 
“T’ll see.” 

“ Oh, but if vou won't, I won't give it. 
“T’ll take it right enough—if I lke 


“But that won’t do. I sha’n’t give it 
if you won't promise.” 
“Plug away.” 
“Will you?” 
“ Rather.” 
Promise.” 
Take my Sam.” 
“Now you’ve promised! Well,” ear- 
nestly, “I should advise him to write up 


to Madame Pompadour, you know, the 
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lady correspondent of the Princess. It’s 
the sort of case she re vels in. She has 


loads of them, and tons of experience. 
He couldn't do better. There! That's 
my advice a 

“ Bunkum,.” said James; “ besides, 
there ain't tim 


Why, how sool does he ¢ 


“Same boat as me l’mbria to-mo! 
row.” 
She leaned back against the seat. 


“Well, I’ve done mv best. L won't advis 
any more 


vou must, Lal.” 


jut I won't be musted.” 
“ Well, you might, then.” 

But, my dear boy, don’t you see it all 
m the 


depends on a hundred things 


girl and on the man and a lot more.” 

He pondered. “ Well,” he said at last, 
“look here !—d'ye see ¢ Suppose you were 
the girl.” 

“Then it would depend on the man 
whether I wanted to marry him or not. 
If I didn’t 

“T'm only supposing,” she said. “If I 
didn’t. 'd much rather he said nothing.” 
“Why?” gloomily. 


“ Because if he was nice and liked one 


—or thought he did—he might mind it 
a good deal or think he did; and it 
might spoil his last few hours at home.” 

“Put him out of his trouble,” said 
James, gloomily. 

“And then,” she continued, firing, 
“ just to spite her he’d probably go ane 
eet himself shot on purpose—the mean 
wretch!” 

“ Best thing that could happen to him,” 
said James. 

“Yes: and how nice for her! You 
don’t eare one rap about her, James.” 

“ Wouldn’t matter to her if she didn’t 
care.” 


“What a beast vou are, James!” she 


al 


cried. flaming. “ As if she wouldn’t eare! 
One ean like a man very well and yet not 
want to marry him.” 

“ Tommy-rot,” grunted James. 

“Tt’s not tommy-rot, James,” she 
cried, passionately. “And I won’t have 
vou say it is. She would care—especially 


if she’d known him ever since he was so 


| 
it 
hich.” 
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* All the more likely to be sick of him,” 


said James. “ That’s girls all over,’ 
She sat back, quivering. 
said James, forging dogmatical- 
ly forward. “If she fancied him, she’d 
want to marry him; if she didn’t, she’d 
want him out of the way, beeause though 
she wouldn’t marry him herself, she’d 
dashed well see no other girl did. You 
can't get round that. That’s how they’r 
ade, girls, Chey can't help *emselves.” 

He putfed on, manwise, unheeding the 
silence at his side. 

“And now if she did want to marry 
him ?” 

No answer. 

“Yes,” he said, “and now supposing 
she did?” He turned and looked at her. 
“Oh, go on, Lal. Don’t be stuffy!” 

“T’ll say no more,” she said. 

“What's the matter now?’ he asked 
blankly. 


No answer. 

“All right, then, sulk!” he said, vi- 
ciously. “It don’t hurt me. If you did 
say, it wouldn’t help because, anyway, 
how’s he to know what’s going on in her 
mind ?” 

No reply. 

“ [don’t see much forrader,” gloom- 
ily. 

“T don’t see you are,” she said, and 
rose to her feet. “ When d’you sail?” per- 
functorily. 

To-morrow — early,” he grunted. 
“ Told you fifty times already.” 

“Of course you'll write—longe and 
copious, same as usual. ‘Dear Lal—No 
news. The rest will wait till we meet. 
Yours ever, James.” 

“Oh, shut up. What about this dash- 
ed chap ?” 

“Oh, dash the chap. You ought to be 

going.” 
“All right. You might help a fellow.” 
“T have.” She held out her hand. 
Must you be going, then, James?” she 
asked, tenderly. 


Ile rose, a seowl upon his_ brow. 
“Then you think he’d better hold his 
gab.” 

“Don’t know. Good-by, James.” 

“ And let her think he’s a bounder.” 

“She won’t do that. I don’t want to 
hurry you—but you mustn’t let me keep 
you.” 

“ What a beastly hurry you're in!” 


“No, I'm not; but you mustn’t be 
late. Good-by.” 

“Then, good-by,” savagely, “ and 
confusticate you!” He tried to wren ‘h 
away his hand, but she held it. 

“ Let’s part friends, James,” she sa 
with quivering lips. 

He turned, blinking. “That’s all 
right, Lal,” he said, throatily. 

“And don’t be too brave,” she said, 
“ And advise that chap to be the same.” 

* Then you think if he comes back alive 
he may have a chance.” 

“T think if he comes back dead he 
won't have any.” She said it with a lit 
tle mournful moue, and a smile behind 
the tears, 


“Is that funny?” he asked, suspi- 
ciously. 

“It isn’t meant to be,” she answered 
meekly, 

He still held her hand and looked at her 
long and steadily. “And if I don’t?” 
he asked at last. 

“Tf you don’t what?” 

= Why, come back, of course,” 


“But I thought we were talking of 


your friend.” 


= Well,” he said, "so we were, d’ve see ? 
We aren’t now, though, dye see? We've 
changed the subject. We're talking of 
me now. If I don’t come back ?” 

“ But you must, James.” 

He shrugged. “ Two-to-one chance,” 
he said. 

“ But you'll try.” Her hand was on 
his arm. 

“Oh, I suppose so. And if I don’t sue- 
ceed 7” 

She stood before him, her fingers lizht- 
ly on his arm, the sweet pale face looking 
into his from beneath the shady hat: 
the dark eyes flooded, with the laughter 
bubbling up behind. “ Why,” she said, 
“ then—try, try again.” 

He flung her hand away and shot down 
the bank. 

“James!” she eried. “James! 
didn’t mean it. I couldn’t help it. It 
slipped out. And remember! You’ve to 
be careful! You've promised!” 

“What’s it matter?” came the thick 
reply. “ Nobody cares.” 

“ You shouldn’t say that, James.” 

He stopped short and half turned. 
“Can you name a single soul who would 
care a halfpenny dash?” 


4 


“ Yes, Jan cs on ds 
He turned slow 
Who?” 


She stood on the bank above him, « 


iV. 


eweet, white, with shady hat and red 
rose at her belt, penitent, innocent 
n her eyes that eve rlasting strugg! of 
mirth trving to be grave. “ W-w-well.” 
he spoke with a tiny stutter, her hands 


hehind her, like a child under correct 


sudden shyness, a flutter of color to het 
cheeks, a glowing and growing k 


eves. “ W-w-well,” and with a sudden 
eleam of laughter 

“ W-W-Wilflles !” 

And he was gone. 

She darted down the bank, calling on 
his name, The chuckle of laughter was 

helmed in a water flood of tears. 

Jame s! James she called. 

He would not heed. He shot down the 
steps and was lost behind the lilac-bushes. 

She ceased from following him and ran 

the rail that skirted the lawn, and 
tanging far over it, awaited his passage 
in the road beneath. 

Out of the postern-gate he came, walk- 
ing like a mill-race; and his eyes were set 
before him and unseeing as a dead man’s. 
His hat was still on the back of his head, 
and she saw the square jowled face, sun- 
less in the sun, plain, stern, terrible in a 
certain dreadful steadfastness of impla- 
cability. 

“ James!” she cried, panting, as he 
stormed beneath her. “ James, you old 
goose!” And he neither heard nor look- 
ed. “James, look up! Ja-ames! ] 
shall scream !” 

White, wide-eyed, she plucked the rose 
from her belt and pelted it at him. I 
struck him softly in the face and fell, 
lving like a blob of heart’s blood in the 
white dust. 

Then he looked up. 

She hung over the rail, pale, pan 


P and with shadowy smile. “ Tell that 


young man, will you, that I—I think his 


young woman will be all right when hi 
comes back.” 
“ Not she.” 
“ think she'll understand all right. 
“ Not her.” 
“He'll probably let it out some wi ae 
“ Not him.” 
“Ts he so deep ?” 


“ As the sea.” 


TWO; AND 


A ROSE. 963 

She was panting less, and the tender- 
ness of smiles about her eyes. “ I exp 
he’s just an old stupid like 


Who ¢ 


Like all vou met 
don't kKhow about that,” he said 
warming. “He mayn’t be clever and 
cute and make funny jokes and all that 
but he ain't gone at the knees and sk 
I at the mouth 
No, James,” meekly. 
And. what’s more, bloomin’ well he 


Wol “t be played wit! 
Bloomin’ well I wouldn't,” said she 
id added quickly, “but I don’t believe 
neans to play with him. I dare sa 
it’s only her way.” 
* Infernal unpleasant way,” said 
James. 

“ And I expect she understands.” 

“ And I expect sl 


| e don’t,” breaking out 
hotly. “Girls are such thick heads. It’s 


no good hintin’ anything like that. You 
just jolly well have to up and ram it 
down their blessed great throats.” 

She leaned over and looked down nite 


ly face be neath. “What a 


lot you know about girls, James!” she 


the sullen ug 


said, with mild admiration. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said James, moll 
fied. “Then you think she'll under- 
stand 

“ Sure of it.” 

“ Well, should vou if you were her“ 

“7 think so, though I am a girl, and 
girls are so thick.” 

“Vou're not’ thick,” said James, r 
luctantly. 

“ Thank vou,” she said, humbly. 

He poked ata pebble in the dust with 
his stick. “ Then you think she'll take 
him on all right Qe” 

“ Shouldn't wonder.” 

“ Well, should you if you were her ¢” 

“No knowing but I might.” 

“ But you've never seen him!” sudden 
ly looking up. 

“ No, but I’ve seen his friend.” 

He dropped his eves to his pebble again. 

“ Anything else?” asked the voice from 
under the straw hat 
vf he’s got to do is to be 


mich. 


“ Right.” said he voice. 


“And remember not to forget your 


“Right.” he said; and suddenly look- 


— 
| 
e 


ing up, all the clouds dispersed, “I say 
Lal—d'ye see /—itf I come back—” 

When you come back, James,” she 
corrected. 

‘Well, when I come back—” 

“ Yeas?” 

* Well—d've see?—I shall have some- 


thing I want to say to you.” 
‘Shall you, James?” 
“Tl keep it till then, shall I 
Yes,” 


-eh 


she said, with sudden leaping 


smile. “ A surprise.” 

Ile looked up shyly, then bent and 
picked up the rose lying in the 
dust, and brandished it awkwardly. “I 


“ What?” 


‘Can | keep this here cabbage 2?” 


“What d’vou want with it?” 
“Oh, do to clean my pipe with,” and 
he made a swirling motion as of one 


swabbing. 
She nodded at him, smiling with flood- 


ed eyes. 
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‘So long, Lallie,” he 


away. 


said, and swung 

She waved to him, but could not speak. 

Leaning over the rail, she followed the 
square swinging back along the road and 
up the brow of the hill, followed him with 
full, Then he topped thy 
brow, a square sturdy figure, twirling his 
his miles hour 
She kissed her tingers 
She was quite safe, she 
would not be 


tender eves. 


stick, and doing SIX an 
with jaunty ease. 
at his back. 


knew. It James to turn 
and wave. 
The shoulders 


and the 


sank behind the hill, 
hat, and = the 
twirling stick; and he was gone; while 
from the hill through the 
came to her the sound of one whistling 


bobbing straw 


over silence 


a certain old and very hackneyed air. 
She listened, whispering to her soul 
her while she 


and dabbing 


smiled. 


eves even 
Then the sound of the whistling 
faded away and was gone; and she turned 


and trailed across the lawn to the house. 
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BY JOHN D. 
N consideration of the phenomenal in- 
terest manifested in his paper on the 
Reformatory Possibilities of Hyp- 
the feels warranted in 
presenting to the reading public his re- 


notism, writer 
cent experiences with the same instru- 
mentality in the educational field. Tact- 
ful suggestion has power to exalt the in- 
tellectual as well as the ethico-spiritual 
The development of mind is no 
less a hypnotie possibility than the bet- 
tact, 
exaltation characteristic of hypnosis is 
intellectual 
Potential is convert- 


hature. 


terment of morals. In the moral 
accompanied with a rise in 
dignity and power. 
ed into actual energy, and the hypnotized 
subject delights in the consciousness of 
awakened susceptibility and commana. 
Ditferences induced by 
tion are obliterated, and the fundamental 


endowments of that finer spiritual organ 


objective educa- 


in which under God we have our highest 
conferred by Deity 
favor and 
intellectual 


being—endowments 


on all 


without 


human souls without 


stint—dominate the 


QUACKENBOS 


life. The divine image is supreme in the 
man, and creative communication on the 
and the most exalted 
planes becomes possible. Hvypnotie sup- 
gestion is but inspiration. Not only does 
the subject share the latent knowledge, 
but he borrows as well the mental tone of 


broadest lines 


His memory becomes pre- 
The principles 
of science, of language, of music, of art, 
are quickly appropriated and permanent- 
ly retained for post-hypnotie expression 
channels. Confi- 
is acquired; embarrass- 


the operator. 
ternaturally impressible. 


through appropriate 
talent 


ment, confusion, all admission of inferi- 


dence in 


are banished once and for all from 
the objective life—by placing the supe- 
Not only may dull 
minds be polished, unbalanced minds ad- 


ority, 
rior self in control. 


justed, gifted minds empowered to develop 
their talents, but the educating mind of 


the school-child may tread that royal 
road to learning which ancient phi- 
losophers sought for in vain; the ma- 


tured mind of the scholar may be clothed 


with perceptive faculty, with keenest in- 
sight, tireless capacity for application, 
unerring taste; and the imaginative mind 
of painter, poet, musician, discoverer, 
may be crowned with creative etticiency 
in the line of ideals that are high 
and true. The lesson of hypnotism here 
is a lesson of man’s susceptibility to 
limitless progression. Judicious  sug- 
eestion secures the output of faculties 
inherent in his nature; and the state of 
hypnosis would seem to prove that we 
have within us an immaterial principle 
entirely independent of sense organs and 
sense aequisitions. Its pinion is not 
reconciled to earth. It represents a 
flight above the temporal, and hints of 
heaven. 

To accomplish his part in the work of 
intellectual uplift, the hypnotizer must 
be a person of liberal education, broad 
views, and pronounced literary and 
scientifie convictions. He must be a sin- 
cere believer in his own suggestions. 
Mental reservation is fatal. Nebular 
knowledge is of little avail. Tact, pa- 
tience, and erudition are the three fac- 
tors indispensable to success. 

The experiments of the writer in 
creative communication embrace cases of 
backward and erratic children, disequili- 
bration, voice culture, the development of 
musical talent, and the inspiration of 
writers and actresses. 

There are children who are unnatural- 
ly stupid, of sluggish intellect, born 
without the ordinary ability to coneen- 
trate thought or rivet attention, with de- 
fective memories, easily confused, em- 
barrassingly self-conscious, so that the 
mind becomes a blank under the pres- 
sure of a necessity for reflection, or if 
thoughts are there, the vocal mechanism 
refuses to express them. For these con- 
ditions, as well as for habitual indolence, 
disinclination to exertion, and cowardice, 
hypnotism is the philosophical treatment. 
Where medication, moral influences, in- 
stitutional discipline, change of scene 
and companionships, are of no avail, 
carefully directed suggestion in the hyp- 
notie state, if confidently persevered in, 
is, humanly speaking, sure to awaken in- 
telleetual perception, impart mental alert- 
ness, improve the memory conditions, and 
substitute self-reliance for diffidence and 
timidity. 
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A troubled mother writes to inquire 
whether a child of six years can be satis 
factorily influenced by hypnotic sugges 
tion—‘ a sensitive, nervous, high-strung, 
exceedingly affectionate boy, but cursed 
with a paintul lack of courage in his 
contact with other boys. This leads to 
a perpetual persecution by his compan- 
ions, besides being in itself deplorable 
inasmuch as it is a trait indicating lack 
of manliness. By nature he is excep- 
tionally truthful, but at times I suspect 
this supreme timidity may lead to de 


ception through fear of consequences. « 


Do you think this defect can be success 
fully overcome by hypnotic suggestion ?” 

My reply to such an inquiry is that 
the child as pictured is a perfect subject 
for hypnotie treatment, which will eon- 
vert the ery-baby into a resolute, manly 
boy, the unhappy cringing coward into 
a model of bravery and truth. 

On June 9, Howard P——, aged ten, 
was sent to my office by his mother, who 
declared that, in consequence of his de 
structive impulses, eternal restlessness, 
flagrant disobedience, detiance of her au- 
thority, and developing untruthfulness, 
life was not worth the living. The child 
was utterly incorrigible. Neither par- 
ents nor teachers could prevail in the 
least against the massive tendency to 
wrong-doing. Correction by precept and 
merciless castigation had utterly failed 
to check the vicious propensities. The 
boy was hypnotized, and a suggestion 
earefully formulated to the effect that he 
was no longer disrespectful, untruthful, 
disobedient, neglectful of his lessons; 
but that he would be affectionate and 
attentive to his mother’s requests, would 
win her love, with the regard of the 
family and his teacher, by a cheerful ser- 
vice and a career of wholesome activity. 
A sudden change of attitude was notice- 
able. The exhibition of kindliness in 
the home where before there had been 
nothing but ugliness and defiance, and 
of habits of thought-concentration in 
school instead of habits of rambling, was 
most gratifying to all interested. As 
hypnotism in such cases as this is of the 


nature of an education, it must be per- 
sisted in for months, until the desired 
trend is given permanently to the mental 
and moral energies. 

In other instances no difficulty has 


i 
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been encountered in awakening slumber- 
ing atfections, creating a desire’ for 
knowledge, inspiring a respect for par- 
ents and elders, and even in compelling 
a courteous anticipation of their wants 
and wishes, on the part of apparently 
thoughtless and inattentive or ungrate- 
ful and reprobate children. In the case 
of young persons who possess ability but 
not application, the results of hypnotie 
training seem almost miraculous. 

Many persons are born with unbalanced 
minds or minds in dissvmmetry, one 
group ot faculties developed at the ex- 
pense of another group, a single talent or 
aptitude monopolizing almost the entire 
output of mental energy. Remarkable 
precocity of certain intellectual powers 
accompanied with arrested development 
of others—one-sided gifts or knacks— 
mark this condition. As Pope wrote, 
* Good or bad to one extreme betrays the 
unbalanced mind.” The restoration to 
equilibrium of such asymmetrie minds 
may be accomplished by appropriate 
hypnotic suggestion. 

A recent experiment of the writer's 
establishes the fact that disequilibration 
may be adjusted ; a congenital cerebral 
detficieney overcome; a personality crip- 
thought-inhibition, mental 
apathy, and defective attention trans- 
formed into a_ personality without a 
blot upon the brain, and so impending in- 


pled by 


sanity shunted—by the use of hypnotic 
suggestion as an educational agency. 
In October, 1599, he accepted for experi- 
mental work the case of the Russian 
Hlebrew boy George Rubin, known to 
his school-fellowg as “ Crazy George,” 
and to the newspapers as the music- 
mad boy genius of Brooklyn. An ex- 
amination showed at onee that young 
Rubin ground 
which divides the sane from the insane. 


occupied the neutral 
Ile exhibited many of the prodromata of 
-viz., exaggerated irritability, 
preternatural suspicion, ac- 
companied with a slowness of all thought- 
processes, great difficulty ot recollection. 


madness 


sullenness, 


general ineoherence, ill-timed hilarity, 
lack of interest in both amusement and 
occupation, aversion to the society of 
other children, absurd fears, hallucina- 
tions and night terrors, and a conspicu- 
ous one-sided attention, pathologically 
diminished for ordinary things, but mor- 


bidly inereased for music. 


His one pas- 


sion was violin-playing; on this subject 
he was a monomaniac. Experts had pro 
nounced him a remarkable performer, cou- 
sidering his age and his opportunities 
His mother denied any sexual aberra 
tion. 

This patient was brought to me for 
solution of the question, Can approach- 
ing insanity or congenital mental un 
balance be successfully treated by hyp 
notism? TI confess it was with consider 
able misgiving that I took in hand this 
vicious, intractable, headstrong, contra 
ry, and in every way untoward child 
genius—an intellectual quadroon, with 
one molecule in four of normal lecithin; 
ane he proved to be the most ditticult 
subject I ever put under hypnotic in- 
fiuence. At the first interview an hour 
was oceupied in inducing him to li 
quietly upon my lounge. Then his rest 
less black eyes roved from the carnelian 
held before them to the volumes in th 
bookeases, to the vases of Bohemian 
glass on the mantel, and the pictures on 
the wall. As the experiment progressed 
his gaze sought the red stone oftener 
and lingered upon it. A silly laugh re- 
peatedly broke the spell; but at the end 
of the second hour his eyelids closed, he 
breathed deeply, and entered the stage of 
suggestibility. During these two hours 
T talked to the boy in a low and soothing 
tone, assuring him that I was his friend, 
and that I would remove all harassing 
fears from his mind, and put it in a 
condition to receive the greatest benent 
from the musical instruction that would 
be pre vided, At the second séance youns 
Rubin was hypnotized in one hour with 
the help of a suspended diamond, and 
this method has since been pursued in 
his case. He looked at the gems as one 
fascinated. The earlier suggestions 
were to the effect that he was no longer 
nervous, that he had no fear of the dark 
or of phantom rats, that he would sleep 
without terrorizing dreams. The post- 
hypnotie fulfilment of these suggestions 
indicated the appropriateness of more 
direct educational work. The temper 
was first dealt with; the outbursts of 
passion were forbidden; obedience and 
docility were ineuleated. Then at a 


subsequent meeting followed the cultiva- 
tion of the attention and the memory. 


: 

. 

i 

| 
| 
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A most gratifying response to these les- 
sons suggested the development of the 
reasoning powers, and the automatic 
mind was directed to the study of arith- 
metic, and prepared for its successful 
and enthusiastic pursuit. A marked 
character change has certainly been ef- 
fected. The boy is now docile, obedient, 
and happy. The tangled faculties have 
been unravelled, and he has become ra- 
tional and quick of comprehension, has 
acquired powers of observation, concen- 
tration, and recollection that he was en- 
tirely without before the first treatment. 
He ean deseribe and narrate with ease, 
and answer questions without hesitation. 
His face beams with an intelligent ex- 
pression entirely new to it, and his in- 
terest in his surroundings is absorbing. 

Cases like the above are treated very 
differently from those of intelligent wo- 
men who understand the philosophy of 
suggestion and apply for assistance in 
their musical work. Here the sugges- 
tions are framed to meet the special 
needs of each individual. The subject 
is hypnotized, and told that the sublim- 
inal self is now in the ascendency; that 
it has demanded and secured an outlet 
of expression through the physical organ- 
ism and the mortal mind; that it will 
utter itself fearlessly, without diffidence, 
without thought of extraneous criticism, 
unerringly, feelingly, triumphantly; that 
in order to do this it has indued the ob- 
jective self with power to read music, to 
interpret the contents, and to render the 
thought or feeling through the medium of 
piano tones evoked by dexterous fingers. 
An improvement is at once noticed, 
marked by facility in interpreting new 
and difheult music, by a sureness and 
delicaey of touch, and, above all, by the 
acquisition of pertect confidence before 
an audience. Proficiency in piano-play- 
ing on the part of those who understand 
the technie is assured in a comparatively 
short time by suggestive instruction of 
this nature. 

That such resnits can be reached by a 
person who is himself without musical 
ability proves hypnotic suggestion to be 
more than a mere imparting of knowledge 
or skill possessed by the operator. It is 
a true inspiration, an appeal to the soul 
regnant, a kindling of deepest and sweet- 
est emotions, a materializing of its high- 
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est aspirati mS, a Summoning into action 
of its resistless dominion. If this inspi- 
ration be effected on psychological prin- 
ciples by a personality congenitally qual 
itied and properly trained, the transla 
tion of latent into actual talent will be 
unattended with any danger of convert 
ing the subject into a soulless automaton. 

A number of singers have had recourse 
to hypnotic treatment for vocal awkward 
ness and sensitiveness to changes of wea 
ther. A representative case is that of 
Miss D——, a vocalist, who applied in 
December for relief trom hoarseness that 
supervened on the slightest provocation 
and interfered with her singing, a thick- 
ened condition of the voeal cords, and a 
morbid expectation of failure. Miss 
ID)— was hypnotized and assured that 
atmospheric conditions would have no 
effect on her vocal cords; that her voice 
would be smooth, clear, and velvety 
through the whole register; that she 
would trill and shake with precision; 
and that vocal grace had supplanted voice- 
awkwardness. These suggestions were 
repeated on two subsequent occasions with 
the etfect desired. It is to be noted that 
this singer had a finely developed chest, 
and that the tone-producing blast deter- 
mined a sufticient amplitude of vibration 
in the voeal cords. On January 27 the 
patient stated that she wished to sing 
the “Stabat Mater” in church on the 
following Sunday, and desired the power 
to render the piece effectively. She was 
accordingly hypnotized, and told that her 
voice would be responsive to the demands 
made upon it by her genius; that she 
possessed a perfect laryngeal instrument 
of voice-expression, and that on the oc- 
casion in question she would handle with 
dexterity the vocal cords, laryngeal car- 
tilages, and muscles involved. <As a re- 
sult, she rendered the “ Stabat Mater” to 
her perfect satisfaction. 

On January 30 Miss D—— reported 
with some bronchial trouble. The sug 
gestions were to the effect that the secre- 
tions of the bronchi, trachea, and larynx 
were subject to the decree of her sublim- 
inal self, and were normal—that the nerve 
filaments were insensible to wind and 
weather, and hence the secretions would 


not dry and the voiee become husky. 
So with a perfect laryngeal instrument 
naturally lubricated by healthy secre- 


| 
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ns, vor grace and ability were as- 
sured. She was then told to sleep for 
ten minutes, happy in the apprehension 
ot her great endowment and in her 
ecognition of control over all the phys- 


cal procedures that have to do with voice- 
produchion, She awoke at the designated 


ne, cheerful, buoyant, and eager to put 


uto execution her newly apprehended 
It is needless to say that they 


powers, 


have stood 1 


| he 


auring 


had 


number ot 


writer under treatment 


the spring a 


persons 


ho sought increased powers of attention 

and concentration,as well as several ladies 
vho are making a profession of fiction- 
ting. To these latter were imparted, 

in hypnosis, first, a knowledge of the 
inons of narration—viz., the law of 


which limits the story-teller to 


ropriate characteristic individual 


or 
of 


which governs the disposal of the seleet- 


‘umstances: the law succession, 


ed neidents the order ot a climax: 
nd the law of unity: secondly, of the 
aws of construction in the ease of the 
ovel, its tunctions and technic, and its 


gitimate material. 


This philosophy is 


eadily grasped, assimilated, util- 
ed in post-hypnotie creation: and the 
mode of instruction puts out of counte- 


the 


the precepts of a 


wrestling with 
In the light 
apprehension, 


conventional 


text-book. 


bance 
f instantaneous barren- 
ness gives place to richness of associa- 
he thought and honest toil 
old method to a surprising facil- 


tion, earnest 
ot the 
tv, disinclination to select details to zest 
available. 
thus 
and the subject spontaneous- 
to the 
Under the 


rapid 


in appropriating whatever is 


Opportunity and mood are made 


» COIN 


1de, 


lv conforms 


eternal principles of 
in- 


stvle influence of such 


progress has been made 
ie chosen tield of authorship. 
and 


hypnotic treatment ac- 


who have desired 


secured 


centuated powers ot attention, concentra- 


tion, reproductive memory, and imagina- 
on, the following typical suggestions 
vere given: You are now in a position 


where vou mental 


lties in all their strength and beauty, 


ean perceive your 


racu 
where you ean appreciate their harmoni- 


You 


power to use them to the 


ous adjustment in a mighty unity. 


apprehend vour 


highest advantage. Hence vou will re- 
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tain and assimilate the best of the LOOK 
you hear and read, so that you can ex 
ploit it and 
And, above all, there will be no embar 


in conversation 


\ 


discussion. 


rassment, no admission of inferiority in, 


the ot others, for realize 


your mental equality. 
Harriet 


prese nce you 
Beecher Stowe is said to havi 
Une le 


scious state. 


Tom’s Cabin in a subcon 
It is related that upon in 
quiry from her publishers as to when they 


written 


might expect a new instalment of copy, 
to devoutly, 
“The Lord only knows; wait till I am 
inspired.” 


she was accustomed Say, 


To a dreamy, non-observant 


patient having similar literary visions 
while half asleep, which vanish as _ she 
wakes, the suggestion has been given, 


with marked results, that whatever comes: 
to her spontaneously in a state of reveri: 
is hers permanently, and will find outlet 
in some piece of literature of her own 
creation. 

Actresses resort to hypnotie treatment 
for accessions of self-contidence and for 
The inspiration of an ac- 
tress while in a hypnotie condition—the 
faith 
of impersonation, the elimination of all 


inspiration. 


quickening of her in her powers 
admission of inferiority even to the stars 
of her profession, the emphasizing of her 
native dignity and grace, the pushing of 
her individuality into bold relief—is an 
feat to a of 
personality who understands the delicate 


machinery of the human mind and the 


easy suggestionist strong 


laws of dramatic art. 
the soul to such suggestions 
with post-hypnotic import is followed by 


The response of 
woman's 


her speedy ascent to the heights of  his- 
trionie art, and by subsequent triumphs 
on the stage through an apprehension of 
her own deathless powers as revealed by 
the creative communication of her hyp- 
notist. An actress onee so inspired is 


In 


the practice of the writer to supplement 


inspired forever. these cases it is 
the econeluding suggestions with the as- 
surance that the good work aceomplish- 
ed ean never be undone. 
The latest triumphs of 


must refute many theories of pedagogy 


suggestion 


that are taught in the colleges, and give 
accent to the philosophy of Milton, which 
based the conditions of suecess in teach- 
ing on the personality rather than on the 
method of the instructor. 
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CHAPTER XII 
RECONCILIATION 


HE dinner, served in the private sit- 
ting -room, began placidly enough 
polities being left behind with the 

lhich-hatted saints in stained class, though 
the mildness thus engendered in the con- 
ersation gave the meal rather a vegeta- 
rian air. The Duchess had heavy arrears 
of family gossip to deliver to her prodi- 
val brother, who listened with more pa 
tience than Allegra. The girl was still 
inder the intoxication of her first publie 
meeting, and resented trivial details con- 
cerning commonplace creatures of fash- 
ion. who. instead of ‘‘ working for the 
vorld.” let the world work for them. 
Even so had Mabel, fresh from the 
romance of her first ball, resented her 
mother’s reminder in the homeward e¢ar- 
riage that cook had given notice to leave, 
ind father’s throat was beginning to 
worry him 

But if Allegra still felt hostile to the 
Duchess and her world, the Duchess had 
apparently nothing but the most amiable 
sentiments towards Allegra, and having 
renewed her invitation to Rosmere, she 
crew so eager when Allegra refused it 
that nothing could content her but to 
carry off the girl at the point of her fork. 

In vain Allegra wriggled in depreca- 
tion, protesting to the point of menda 

The Duchess was not accustomed to 
other people retting their own way. 
bird in the hand is worth two in th 
bush,” she said. 

“Then let me help you to some more 
partridge,” said Marshmont good-humor 
edly. 

She held out her plate instantly. “Tl 
have partridge and Alligator too.” 

“My dear Emma! What a menu!” 

“Yes. it does seem as if the child was 
afraid I would eat her.” 

“No,” said Allegra smiling. 
that I should disagree with you.” 


* Only 
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Tut ! I'm not afraid of that,” re 
plied the Duchess, missing the Jest. 

‘Alligator is tougher than partridge,’ 
her brother hinted slyly. 

ha! In that sense. that 
was almost worthy of my Minnie. But 
as aunts don’t eat nieces, dear,” and she 
put down her fork to pat the girl's cheek, 
When vou 


are older Allegra shuddered, foreseeing 


‘there ll be no disagreein’, 


that eternal coeksure croak of pessimism 
‘*no, vou needn't shudder, you've got ages 
before you, but when you do get older, 
vou ll tind out that all the nice people 
agree more than they disagree. Take 
this bird, for instance - you and I both 
agree about that.” And she resumed her 
fork 

‘T doubt it,” 
ly. ‘To you a partridge’s life is more 


replied Allegra obstinate- 


precious than a peasant’s.” 
Who told you that?” 
‘IT have read about the Game Laws. 


Nonsense. 


A partridge may only be shot between 
now and February, a poacher all the 
year round.” 

“The child is right, Emma,” said 
Marshmont. 

‘*Then the Bible is wrong, Thomas, for 
the Bible says ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ 
you know.” 

“The stealing isn’t entirely on the 
said Marshmont. ‘‘ The 
ground game injure the farmer's crop, 
but he has no remedy. That’s where the 
United States are so ahead of us—they 
started free from Feudalism. Here, if 
Hodge throws his stick at a hare that 


poacher’s side,” 


crosses his path, he may be clapped into 
prison. The whole thing's a supersti 
tion.” 

‘* Not at all, Thomas,” said the Duchess 
smartly ‘The superstition is, that it is 
unlucky if a hare crosses your path. If 
you throw your stick at the hare, you 
deserve to be unlucky.” 

‘Not if you are unlucky already,” Al 
legra protested. ‘‘ Not if—as Deldon puts 


it— 


| 
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‘You sow that others may reap, 
And reap that others may riot » 
A farm-laborer who toils and sweats all 
the week round yet never earns enough 
to taste meat, has the right to catch all he 
can.” 

‘*So has the policeman,” laughed the 
Duchess. 

* And the 


sternly. 


Devil added Allegra 

The Duchess dropped her fork again, 
but not to pat Allegra’s cheek. ** Well, 
Thomas,” she said, *‘ this is nice language 
your daughter holds.” 

‘Do you mean the sentiments or the 
phraseology ? Both seem to me essential- 
ly religious.” 

‘If that is your idea of religion,” said 
the Duchess frigidly, ‘* I will trouble you 
to serve the apple tart. Argument is 
useless.” 

The grand manner somewhat abashed 
Allegra. ‘**I warned you, Duchess, we 
should never agree,” she murmured. 

‘Don't call me Duchess. I’m your 
Aunt Emma. You'll be saying your 
Grace next.” 

Allegra laughed merrily. ‘* Why, so 
I will, Aunt Emma. For that’s my idea 
of religion.” 

Her father chuckled too as he served 
the apple tart, and the Duchess after a 
moment of bewilderment joined in the 
laugh. 

‘Then it’s settled you're comin’ with 
your Aunt Emma,” she said beamingly. 

Allegra was taken aback. ‘* But—” 


‘But what? Haven't we threshed it 
all out? Your sisters will send you on 
extra frocks. Your father admits he 


won't mind going home by himself—he’s 
accustomed to solitary travel.” 

‘*But he 
does get home.” 

‘* Well, to tell the truth, Allegra,” said 
the Minister, ‘‘that young man—TI for- 


has no secretary when he 


get his name—who made such a clever 
speech 


‘ Broser,”’ she prompted instantly. 

Ah, ves, Broser. He was just beg- 
ging me to use him in some such capaci- 
ty when vour aunt came up. He said— 
well, he was very flattering, and- 

‘*And what does he expect for his ser- 
vices?’ interrupted the Duchess. 


‘Nothing: nothing whatever.” 

‘*Precisely what they are worth, 
Thomas. But you know I don’t mean 
money. Half the heirs and all the 
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younger sons would be glad of the job at 
the same salary. It’s the short-cut to a 
political career.” 

‘Oh, aunt!” protested Allegra flush 
ing. ‘It was very fine of him. It show 
ed his reverence for father was not merel\ 
oratorical; that he really does want to 
kiss the hem of Elijah’s mantle—’ 

‘By way of hangin’ on to it.” 

really, Emma. I cannot 
you to that. must 
reading low motives into everything. | 
would stake my life on that young man’s 
sincerity.” 

‘*And so would I,” said Allegra. 

‘** When you have lost both your lives,” 
said the Duchess, ‘‘ don’t forget I warned 
vou. Meantime I will take some more 
cream with my tart. Thank you, Alliga 
tor. How long shall you need to pack?’ 

**But mother 

‘Your mother will be delighted. 
father admits that much. 
age must be provided for. At home you 
stand no chance. Mr. Fitzwinter’s place 
is doubtless delightful, but you'll never 
get a proposal there’ At Rosmere now, 
with Minnie attractin’ all the nice young 
men-—” 

‘You think I may come in for her 
cast-off proposals. No, thank you, aunt.” 

“You little minx! Did I offer you 
Minnie’s leavin’s?” 

‘*Here is the waiter back,” 
Allegra, her cheeks burning. 

‘Then he can remove our leavin’'s,” 
said the Duchess loudly. 

Allegra discovered later that the Duch 
ess did not mind discussing intimate top 
ics before servants—a habit of which she 
was not quite weaned even when they 
began to contribute to society journals 
But there was one thing which she dis 
covered almost immediately and with’ no 
less surprise: to wit, that the Duchess’s 
kiss was warm and motherly. Not that 
she remembered such a kiss from her mo 
ther’s lips, but it had the quality which 
she instinctively associated with mother 
liness. The kiss was given while the 
waiter was handing round the black cof- 
fee; so disconcerting Allegra that she 
forgot to take sugar, and so dulcifying 
her that she forgot to notice its absence. 
All her dislike for the prejudiced patrician 
melted in this sudden sense of a kind 
stout lady. And now that she allowed 
herself to be seduced to Rosmere, she 


permit 


say One beware of 


Your 


A girl of your 


murmured 


found that an undercurrent had all along 
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been flowing in that direction. towards 
his larger unknown life, even towards 
the shy Duke, and the interesting if un 
pea itiful Minnie. The Duchess herself 
haa always had the attraction of repul 
sion Now she appeared a more desir- 
able protectress than Mrs. Marshmont, 
even as, despite Fizzy’s delicate absence, 
the Devonshire house seemed less habi- 
table than Rosmere. Mr. Broser’s rever- 
ential discipleship had suggested how she 
could be replaced as amanuensis. Re 
placed? Nay, her father for the first time 
would find at his elbow a spirit of tire and 
ove! Broser would even serve as an an- 


tidote to her mother! 


CHAPTER XIII 
FEUDALISM 

AT Hazelhurst—the rural suburb of 
her father’s constituency — where the 
Marshmonts had an old house of the 
same name standing in a couple of acres, 
\jlegra had lived with the woods and 
streams, her acquaintance with the na 
tives being limited to the old gardener 
vho grew on the premises, and the near 
est farmer's wife, who came to cackle over 
her chickens before they were hatched: 
and her impression of the life of the vil- 
age, being founded mainly on its flam- 
boyant fineries in chureh, had something 
of an operatie color. It was little Joan 
who had taken those opportunities for 
more intimate acquaintance which Char 
ity affords, and had accompanied her mo- 
ther’s crinoline and Gwenny’s jellies into 
the poky cottages of the poor-—poor Dis- 
senters preferred. But at Rosmere Al- 
lerra saw the whole social phenomenon 
both from an unfamiliar point of view 
and with her new purged vision. She 
congratulated herself on her opportunity, 
and resolved to collect data and draw up 
a Report that might be of use to her fa- 
ther—or even Mr. Broser—in the cam- 
paign against Feudalism. 

As Rosmere was a more comfortable 
palace than most kings have possessed in 
the long run of history, so was the terri- 
tory it dominated more drowsily content 
than most kingdoms. Far from uneasy 
lay the head that wore this coronet. The 
gracious father of his country-side, the 
Duke radiated patriarchal authority for 
miles around; or rather, it was the ducal 
House, surrounded by its stiff bodyguard 
of park palings, that threw its spell over 
the district—a spell independent of tran- 
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sient dueal individuals, yet requiring the 
Duke regnant for its plenary magic, For 
when the flag forbore to fly on the hunt 
ing-tower, an aching emptiness exhaled 
from the historic House, given over to 
gaping tourists and admiring artists. 
Long before you reached the House's 
visible presence you became aware of it, 
as of the distant rumor of a great city. 

The Duke,’ Rosmere,”’ ‘*Her Grace,” 
hovered perpetually on the lips of men 
and vokels It was the Temple at which 
all was offered up—oxen and sheep. 
horses and asses, and man-servants and 
maid-servants—whence all help proceed 
ed: a very present refuge in trouble 

The farmers got their farms from it, 
the tradesmen their shops, the schoo!) 
master his main subsidy, the school-chil 
dren their treats, the clergyman his cure 
of souls, the peasants odd jobs, the needy 
alms, and everybody advice: it offered 
places to foresters, woodmen, gardeners 
the boys beat its coverts, the poachers 
robbed them, and were caught by its 
keepers and sentenced by itself In its 
Magisterial capacity the House agreed 
with its own ideas as a landlord. Its 
weight predominated in all questions of 
county government and taxation. In 
brief, the temporary occupant of this 
Temple became Provideuce’s vicegerent 
for the parish. 

Absorbing all this through her sensi 
tive pores, Allegra understood why the 
first sight of the Duchess had given her 
so muffled a thrill. A Duchess out of 
her castle was like a tortoise out of its 
shell, a soft green shapelessness, without 
a jot of the clamped dignity of its native 
sealiness. ‘*A peer and lis possessions 
should never be parted,” she noted in her 
Report. And of a truth the humblest 
periwinkle is an impressive object con 
cealed in its contorted fastnesses, whilst 
exposed to a cold world on a pin’s point 
its flaccid personality is painfully appar- 
ent. And even an inviolate periwinkle 
loses if, instead of clinging solitary to a 
remote rock, it comes to London and is 
accessible in pints. 

‘How differently I should have ad- 
dressed Aunt Emma,” wrote Allegra, ** if, 
instead of her tapping me on the shoulder, 
I had had to penetrate through all this 
publie rumor of Rosmere, all these sacred 
privacies of moor and forest, and deer- 
dappled vistas of Park, and avenues of 
footmen, before 1 could get a worshipful 
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her, just as I had to 
through searlet soldiers and solemn beef 


glimpse of pass 
eaters and courtiers in faney dress, and 
shiver in a carriage, and be kept dangling 
in a the 
Q@ueen’s hand. What you find wrapped 
up in so many papers must be precious. 
No 


does. 


ball-room, before I could kiss 


wonder the Duchess behaves as she 
She carries Rosmere with her when 
she goes abroad, and forgets we are not 
And yet I dare say 
her title dazzles many into stomaching 


all of her parish. 


her rudeness. Burns says: 


‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 


The man’s the gowd for a’ that.’ 


But often the rank seems to me more 
like the stamp on a bank-note, which de- 
pends for its value entirely on the stamp. 
Is the Duchess stamped gold or stamped 
paper? At present I put her down as sil 
ver, but as I began by thinking her cop 
rather brass, her intrinsic value 
may rise further. All the same she im- 
poses herself by dint of her stamp, not of 
her essence.” 

When she avowed to the inquiring 
Minnie the secret of her frequent with- 
drawals to the solitude of her room, 
Minnie said with an indignant air that 
she was a spy in an enemy’s country. 

‘IT am no spy,” Allegra retorted. ‘A 
spy sneaks in secretly. You all knew 
which side I was on when you invited 
me.” 

‘*“You are a spy,” Minnie persisted, 
‘‘and as such liable to be shot—especial- 
ly if you go out after the birds with fa- 
ther.” 

Allegra laughed. The Duke's plebeian 
awkwardness with his gun brought him 
many a scolding from his head keeper, 
and was one of the bitters in the Duch- 
ess's ambrosial cup. While Allegra was 
laughing, it occurred to her that Minnie 
had been joking all along, for she had 
not yet discovered anything in life which 
Minnie seemed to take as earnestly as she 
herself took everything; unless it was 
making little sketches of scenery and 
people: an occupation for which Allegra 
in her present phase had a Puritan con- 
tempt. At any rate she felt Minnie would 


per, or 


have done better to minister to a great 
male painter than to express her own 
feeble femininity on canvas. 

Another canse that threw her back on 
herself she did not confess even to Min- 
It was an experience that, but for 


nie. 
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father and Mr 
her faith in 
heirs "—served wit} 
out their shells—not attracting her, shi 
confined her conversation largely to th: 


her knowledge of her 
Broser, might have shaken 


masculinity. 


elderly personages of distinction who 
passed through the house, and fron 
whom she gleaned much _ instruction 


particularly when they were foreigners 
But the more fascinatingly instructive 
they were, the more they seemed to fa 

into the flippancies of flirtation. It was 
very surprising to Allegra, this Dulsie-like 
levity of the learned and the famous, with 
names on ‘‘the Seroll”’; still 
prising when she had glimpses of deeper 
designs than flirtation, as when the old 
Admiral of Arctic renown, whose pretty 
young wife the magnet of ‘the 
heirs,” began to pour out his passion for 
her among the orchids. Startled as Alle 


more sur 


was 


gra was to find a breezy seaman, whom 
she associated unconsciously with white 


glaciers, expressing himself tropically in 
a conservatory, a deeper amaze forced 
from her lips the ery: ** But you are mar 
ried !” 

**Don’t be so morbid, my dear!” said 
the ruddy-faced old hero. He attempted 
to kiss her but she fled out of the glass 
house as if its air was stifling her. 

Thus was another veil of happy illu 
sion removed from the girl’s eyes, and a 
new and ‘‘morbid ” world opened to her. 
What! Marriage neither prevented men 
from making love, nor was the aim of 
their love-making. One could not be 
safe even with the married! Tossed be 
tween bachelors who wanted to wed, and 
husbands who did not, a girl might well 
take on the look of a hunted creature. 
And what Protean shapes this love could 
assume—an orchid itself surely, now po 
etic, now fantastic, now grotesque! To 
evade the men’s conversation altogether, 
Allegra often played tothem after dinner 
in the vast Louis Seize drawing-room—so 
gracious to her eye after the rococo of home 

and as she had many pieces at her fin 
gers’ ends, she dodged even the masculine 
turning over of the music. By day hunt 
ing or shooting rid her of the sex, so that 
after passionate arguments against both 
amusements, she had come to see their 
value. When the ladies were invited to 
join the men at the billiard table in a 
harmless game of ‘‘shell-out,” Allegra 
would slip up to her room and her Re 
port 


But to the Duchess, Allegra made no re 
port of any kind. She did not like to tell 
her Grace—so beamingly pervasive a fairy 
codmother—that some of her guests could 
not be trusted beyond her nose. She 
wished that similar things would happen 
to Minnie, so that the offenders might be 
expelled, but either Minnie was respected 
by all, or she was as reticent as Allegra. 

The Duke himself, though he was very 
affectionate in his manner, never went 
beyond holding her hand or patting it, as 
at Lady Ruston’s, and it was pleasant to 
walk with him in the sculpture-gallery or 
sit with him in his great solemn library 
with the frescoed ceilings, and calf and 
morocco Walls, and turn over his vast col- 
leetion of engravings of the Old Masters, 
and realize with sudden complacency 
that here she was at the very heart of 
hearts of this wonderful historic Rosmere. 
And in such moments a sense of some 
greatness, that was and yet was not the 
pock - marked kindly old man, some real 
golden bullion in History’s vaults to jus- 
tify this dueal bank-note, mingled dimly 
and as if apologetically with her irrepres- 
sible snobbishness. After the beleh and 
whir of Midstoke, Rosmere with its great 
tradition, its treasure of art and mem- 
ories, seemed the protest of the human 
soul against the rawness of life, an ex- 
pression of its own essential dignity. 
Thus, and no otherwise, should the hu- 
man spirit be housed. She felt herself 
equal to this shell. But in the Report 
such considerations were dismissed as the 
‘soporific sophistry of possession.” 

Remembering that the Duke too was 
literary, she hunted secretly in the cata- 
logue for his works, but could not find 
them, and was driven to ask to see them. 
He explained deprecatingly that he had 
only published one as yet, and at her in- 
stance he produced it shyly. It was a 
slim elegant folio, called Orvieto, con- 
sisting largely of elaborate colored illus- 
trations. He explained the title was the 
name of a town, not far from Rome, which 
contained some of the earliest monuments 
of Italian art. These and the Etruscan 
antiquities had so interested him,when he 
vas making the Grand Tour with his 
tutor, that he had set to work to write a 
monograph on the town, which he be- 
lieved had helped to direct attention to it. 
He showed her in the Preface his grate 
ful acknowledgments to the tutor. 

‘Ts that architecture?” cried Allegra, 
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catching sight of the gorgeous frontis 


piece—a many-colored reproduction of a 


cathedral facade. ‘It looks like a page 
of an illuminated missal.”’ 
“That's exactly what I say it is—in 


stone,” said the Duke, pointing, enchant 
ed, to the text. ‘' These quaint Biblical 
scenes are bass-reliefs.” 

‘* How young God is in the Garden of 
Eden!” she said. ‘In most of your other 
Italian engravings He is an old man. 
But I suppose it is just as defensible to 
figure Him as a young man. How I 
should love to go to Italy and see all these 
wonderful things!” 

‘Perhaps I will take you some day,” 
said the Duke, and Allegra wondered 
why he sighed. In the interim she de- 
voured his book at a gulp, and expressed 
to him her pleasure at the meal: where- 
upon he presented her with a copy, in- 
scribed ‘*To the Dear Reader.” It seemed 
almost too expensive a present—a sort of 
reduced edition of Rosmere—and Allegra 
cousidered remorsefully if she had seemed 
to tout for it, as for Fitzwinter’s mare. 
His next book seemed, however, both a 
safe and a pleasing topic, and she worm- 
ed out of him that it would be ealled 
Five French Cathedrals, but that he 
would not publish till he had revised his 
early impressions by another visit. Owing 
to the Duchess’s reluctance to cross the 
Channel, he could not fix the date of 
publieation. He spoke of the actual pub- 
lication of the work as if that were the 
least part; he trampled magnificently 
upon the Cornucopian traditions, and Al 
legra had a vision of publishers’ doors 
flying open at the talismanic password: 
**Rosmere!” Allegra’s first impression of 
him as a soul muffled protectively in a 
great beard persisted—it seemed a shrink- 
ing, beautiful soul; and if she could not 
share the Duchess’s vision of his physical 
beauty, she made no secret of her admi 
ration of his spiritual gifts. ‘* Didn't I 
tell you he was an encyclopaedia?” cried 
the Duchess, enraptured. ‘* And so hand- 
some, too! Like an encyclopaedia in a 
beautiful binding! Don’t you think his 
beard becomes him? He set the fashion 
in beards. Nobody wore a beard before 
the Crimean war—except a few dowagers. 
I always tell Minnie how grateful she 
ought to be for having lad two chances 
of beauty.” 

It still appeared to Allegra that she had 
taken neither, having at most a curious 
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subtlety of expression that neutralized the 
indistinetion of her somewhat overgrown 
figure, but in the face of the Duchess’s 
extraordinary conviction she doubted her 
Polities was the only topic 
of conversation which 


owh senses 


on she was sure 
the Duchess was wrong, the truth here 
being so simple and obvious. 


W hen the Novabarbese trouble came to 
The Times called a climax, and the 
British Lion 


what 
blood, Allegra 
shocked the breakfast table by retailing 
Mr. William Fitzwinter’s revelations. It 
was as if a number of the dreadful Morn 
ing Mirror had been served up instead of 
The Times. Allegra barely saved the sit- 
uation by mentioning that, according to 
a letter from Joan, her father had gone 
up hurriedly from Devoushire to London, 
to attend a specially summoned Cabinet 
Council. 


roared for 


This titbit of news not being 
in The Times yet,was savored and turned 
over and over on every tongue, and so Al- 
legra was forgotten, if not forgiven. For 
although Britain allows of two sides in 
politics in time of peace, in war-time there 
are only patriots and traitors. 

And before left Rosmere her 
loose principles and Deldonian quotations 
shocked the County at the Bachelors’ 
Ball. Young squires, who had incau 
tiously taken two waltzes on the strength 
of her 


she 


breathless 
by her earnest conversation, returned for 
their second round with apprehension. 
** Don't you think we're all 
Nero—fiddling like this?” 

to which he replied vacuously: *‘* But 
we've not fiddling—it’s the band.” And 
her supper partner, to her plaintive cry 
(drowned by the popping of champagne 
corks), ‘‘We ought not to be 
when so 


appearance, knocked 


as bad as 
she asked one 


feasting, 


many are starving,” replied 
reassuringly: ‘Don’t you hurry —let 


‘em for themselves. Besides, 
there’s a little table quite empty in that 


corner, 


forage 


The Duke had a way of evading poli 
tics; he simply existed ducally and said 
nothing. Sometimes he sat on the Bench, 
and sometimes he rode over his broad 
lands with Minnie or a bailiff; and some- 
times he retired to the stables to smoke, 
the Duchess not having yet tolerated 
cigars in the house, and even shooting- 
jackets being forbidden at the breakfast 
table. Indeed, it was soon borne in on 
Allegra that it was the Duchess who 
wore the peer’s robes. 


Allegra heard her 
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consult her husband about 


something 
and slie never forgot the gentle patheti 
humor of the Duke's reply: 
like, my dear. 
you like.” 

Though 


‘* Do as yo 
You know you will do a 


the internal life of Rosmer 
really went very simply, visitors getting 
the plainest of breakfasts and lunches 
and the hostess inspecting the kitchen wit! 
the regular irregularity of a canny hous 
wife, and even intruding on the butler’s 
brew-house, yet the Duchess saw to it 
that the magnificent traditions of Ros 
mere did not get moth-eaten. It was the 
Duchess—though the Duke was 
her—who drove to the local races in a 
chariot drawn by six superb horses, with 
a dozen tall outriders in powdered curls 
and cocked hats; the Duchess who open 
ed flower and vegetable shows, and dis 
tributed the prizes; the Duchess who kept 
up the medizval custom—dating from 
the days when Rosmere was an Abbey 

of passing a loaf of bread through the 
postern-gate to every mendicant, and who 
rewarded by a blue swallow-tail with 
brass buttons the oldest parishioner who 
had brought up the largest family with- 
out parish relief; the Duchess who exact 
ed some quaint annual tribute of eggs or 
farthings from every parishioner in sign 
of feudal homage, and duly distributed 
the potatoes for which an ancestor had 
purchased a right of way from the vil 
lage; the Duchess who reverenced—as a 
pagan wife reverenced her husband's gods 
—this ancestor and all the other ances 
tors hatchments and memorials 
made of the villageehurch a shrine of the 
Dalesbury blood, rather than of the blood 
of Redemption. What wonder if the 
story goes that when the parson, in read- 
ing the Thanksgiving Service after the 
birth of Minnie, said: ‘‘O Lord, save this 
woman thy servant,” the Clerk respond- 
ed: ‘‘ Who putteth her Grace’s trust in 
thee!” 

As for the parson’s wife, her only 
chance was when the Duchess went to 
her other seats or to town. But there 
was little left for interference. The 
Duchess had already decided how the 
schoolgirls must do their hair, and the 
limits of feathers and ribbon, so that the 
clerical lady could only taste the sweets 
of empire by pouncing upon culprits who 
had divagated from the sumptuary laws 
of Rosmere. Not that it was her desire 
to strike out for herself; her whole de- 


beside 


whose 
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portment was modelled on the Duchess’s; 
jer voice, originally sweet and caressing, 
unconsciously imitated the harsh note of 
tle Duchess’s; and instead of growing like 
er husband, as is the wont of a dutiful 
vite, she beeame more and more a dupli 
cate of the Duchess. 
This grandmotherly government— 
hree old women, ineluding the clergy 
as Lady Minnie irreverently de 
ribed it to her astonished cousin—forim 
ed the ground-work of Allegra’s Report. 
There are two diseases in especial against 
whieh the peasant has to be protected 
Small - pox and Dissent, and the latter 
is the more dangerous It is the be 
ciuning of Independence. If you dare 
» differ from the Established Church, 
ou might slide into disrespect of the 
Kstablished Order. Gwenny was right: 
the Devil lays his traps subtly. To 
eounteraet the Devil, the Dissenter is de 
yvived of doles in aid. As Minnie puts 
somewhat profanely, the Dissenter gets 
o blankets in this world, and is warned 
ie will need none in the next! I spoke 
to one named William Curve who had 
been preaching in a barn, aud he admitted 
that intolerance was all they had to com 
plain of here, and that the rule of the 
Duke is really a beneficent autocracy 
that he has made good roads and erected 
way-side fountains, but that in some vil 
wes to whieh he tramps on his preaching 
tours—and he has tramped ten thousand 
miles for Christ's sake he tells me—the 


condition of the peasants is nearly as bad 


is in France before the Revolution. Very 
often they live on kettle-broth (bread 
soaked in hot water) and tea made with 
burnt erusts, and even for this bread— 
with the four-pound loaf at tenpence 

they often cannot pay till harvest bounty. 
He himself had slaved on a farm from 
four in the morning till ten at night with 
out tasting a bit of bacon except on Sun 
days. As for fresh meat, that was a Christ 
mas dream. Even if after years and 
years you serape together enough to buy 
a pateh of ground or a little cottage, no- 
body will sell it to you. And the ivy-clad 
cottages with climbing roses that poets 
rave about—alas! I have done it myself, 
though Iam not a poet—are, according to 
my friend William Curve, often simply 
centres of pestilence, physical and moral, 
He told me that thirteen people some 
times slept in one small room, and that 
there was a mort (he meant a heap—to 
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listen to him was like hearing mother 


read Shakspere) of abominations not fit 


for a young lady's ears. ‘This, like * wait 
till you're older,’ is one of the expressions 
that annoy me so terribly. As if [ did 
not need to know everything. And as it 
there could be any greater abomination 
than thirteen people in one bed-room l 


know how it frets me even to share my 
room with Mabel, and how satisfying 1s 
the sense of privacy in the bed-room in 
told Minnie 


about it, and asked her lo join me ih 


which Lam writing now. 


formibg an organization to right the pea 
sants’ wrongs, but all she answered was 
‘It is certainly unlucky for thirteen peo 
ple to sleep ina room.’ It will certainly 
be unlucky for these aristoerats—they will 
cet themselves cuillotined—that is what 


will be the end of it all If only our Eng 
lish peasants had more manhood, They 
bow and smirk and swallow insults and 
Charity soup, and suffer the social order 
as piously as if it were the will of God 
They are even worse Tories than Minnie.’ 
But Minnie’s character continued to 
baffle Allegra. Much as Allegra had 
come to disdain her own mother, she could 
never have analyzed her to Minnie as can 
didly as her ladyship analyzed her Grace 
Perhaps it was because Aliegra had even 
now not shaken off the purely physical fas 
cination of her mother’s fadeless beauty 
“The trouble with mother is that she 
takes herself and her position so serious 
ly,” said Minnie, as she copied in pencil 
the engraving of ‘* Mona Lisa” from one 
of the Duke's portfolios. “She sees 
herself exactly as the village sees her 
Whereas we should pray for perspective 
not to see ourselves as ithers see us.’ 

‘“You are very clever,” said Allegra 
reflectively. 

‘I wish mother could hear you say 
that. She would think even more highly 
of you than she does.” 

‘Does she think highly of me?” in 
quired Allegra in pleased surprise 

‘Aren't you her niece? Whatever is 
hers she thinks highly of—her husband 
and her daughter, her niece and her bro 
ther, her house and her park, yeaeven her 
Church and her God She feels she lives 
the best life, and her last breath will boast 
that she is dying the best death, and ex 
press her assurance of the best life to 
come 

‘But that’s a very enviable frame of 
mind,” said Allegra, smiling * And 
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the better for 


thinking less meanly of all that is theirs.” 


some mothers might be 
‘Yes, if she kept her appreciation for 
home consumption; if she wasn’t such a 
babbler 
Well, everybody makes allowance for 
a mother’s eye.’ 
with a large 
It's Just an extension of ego 


A motiier’s J you mean 
capital. 
tism. She actually imagines I think as 
she does, that 1 am just an overflow of 
I’ve long given up the 
attempt to persuade her that I have a will 
At first I used to argue—but 
I soon made the discovery that it was more 


her personality. 
of my own 


prolitable to contradict her with my brain 
than with 
we have gota secret Council Chamber be 
hind our foreheads that nobody ean pene 


trate!” 


my tongue. What a blessing 


And she sketched in Mona Lisa’s un- 
fathomable smile. 


Allegra 
often 


smiled her sweet transparent 
wondered what lay 
behind the foreheads in ancestral 
portrait- gallery. If the painters could 
only have painted that!” 

“If they could only have painted the 
foreheads!” said Minnie. ** Why, our gal- 
lery is as bad as the Royal Academy in 
London.” 

* You ought to paint the present gen 
eration, then.” 

**Mother wouldn't 
any real work 


smile 


your 


endure my doing 

I wanted to live in Rome 
Sut she said the Dalesburys 
That is her 
to be a model, not 


and study. 
don’t paint, they are painted. 
idea of aristocracy 
an artist.” 

Allegra smiled again: ** My brother 
Tom has similar ideas, that it is nobler to 
be a butcher than a statesman. I’m so 
glad, Minnie, you don’t agree with your 
Alligator,’ 
me the other afternoon, when I 
drove out with her to distribute the bot- 
tles of tar-water to the cottagers. ‘never 
forget that you belong to the Chosen Peo 
ple.”’ 

‘Yes, I know. She talks like an 
Anglo-Israelite. But what a ridiculous 
phrase—when you think of all the pros- 


elytes! 


mother. ‘Never forget, she 


said to 


Proselytes?” 

‘*Shopkeepers and brewers who have 
touched with the true faith in 
family portraits, and 
whose blood, I presume, turns blue—a 
sort of sacred mystery.” 


become 


escutcheons and 
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‘You must have a drop of father’s 
blood,” cried Allegra excitedly. 

Mona Lisa’s smile became more mys 
terious than ever under Minnie’s skilfu 
touch. 

‘I only trust mother didn’t make yo 
drink the tar-water,” she replied -eva 
sively. 

‘*I—I did take a glass,” Allegra cou 
fessed with an involuntary shudder. 

‘There! That's mother all over. B« 
cause it does her good—or she fancies i! 
does—every body else must swallow it.” 

A more amusing instance of the Ducl 
esss ‘“‘extension of egotism” was force 
upon Allegra’s observation the very nex 
time she accompanied her hostess on ; 
matriarchal round. At lunch there hac 
been talk of the by-election that was tem 
porarily deposing the Novabarba crisis 
and in which the Radical candidate was 
a blind man. Despite his abhorrent opin 
the Duchess admired his pluck, 
coming upon an old blind carrie: 
who complained that master had 
withdrawn him from the road, ‘* though 
many’s the moonless night Ive druy 
*twixt here and Midstoke, before the Lord 
blindfolded me,”’ she was moved to tell 
him about the blind politician. 

‘I like to see people of spirit,” she 
said, as he stood bent with age, affliction 
and reverence in the doorway of his step 
daughter’s thatched cottage. ‘* Spirit is 
what I have tried most to cultivate in the 
parish. You know there is a blind gen 
tleman—a man of university breedin’- 
who wishes to go into Parliament.” 

‘Is there, yer Grace?” he said apathet 
ically. 

** Yes—isn’t it splendid?” 

* Ess, yer Grace.” 

‘And isn’t it wonderful that in all 
ranks of life the Almighty should send 
the same affliction?” 

‘*Ess, yer Grace.” 
limbs. 

‘The same misfortune might happen 
even to me!” 

‘*Nay, nay, yer Grace, I'll never live 
to see that.” And he shook his gray head 
incredulously. 

‘** Well, I don’t suppose it will. But 
all the same, isn’t it a comfort to you to 
think that your betters have to suffer in 
the same way as you?” 

Ess, yer Grace.” 


ions, 
and 
his 


He shuffled his aged 


And his sightless 


eyes roved hopelessly up and down the 
landscape they had so long possessed. 
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‘*‘And must it not be a comfort to us 
all, Alligator, to see that in all ranks of 
life people meet fate with fortitude?” 

‘Certainly, aunt.” 

‘And so, my poor fellow, they won't 
allow you to drive a wagon because you 
might smash it up!” 

‘*But Il could blow my horn, yer Grace, 
and the old ‘oss knows every 

‘But they would allow the blind gen 
tleman to guide the country. It’s per 
feetly shameful.” 

‘* That’s what I told master, yer Grace.” 

‘But then all the Radieals are blind, 
wouldn’t stand out.” 

‘Noa, yer Grace.” 


so he 


At dinner, to an audience of peers and 
plenipotentiaries, Allegra heard the Duch- 
ess narrate the episode. ‘* We havea poor 
blind wagoner in the village. He takes 
great interest in the career of the Radical 
candidate—it is touchin’ to see how mis- 
fortunes knit the world together, and he 
how wonderful the of 
Providence in exemptin’ no class from 
the burden of affliction, and thus practi- 
cally equalizin’ all ranks. But he argued, 
and not unnaturally to my thinkin’, that 
if a blind man was allowed to guide the 
country, why should he not be permitted 
to drive his wagon?” 

This was one of the Duchess’s methods 
of self-delusion, Allegra perceived: tirst 
to suggest appropriate sentiments to other 
persons, and then to believe that the other 
persons had originated them. 

The poor Duke's anxiety to become May- 
or of King’s Paddock (an ancient borough 
half-way betwixt Rosmere and Midstoke) 
Allegra now saw was entirely invented 
by the Duchess, who had one day con- 
fided to her how this noble patriot, find- 
ing the old Rosmere influence imperilled 
by the Radical brimstone belching forth 
from Midstoke, had resolved to save the 
town by heroic measures. Being cut off 
by his rank from representing King’s Pad- 
dock in Parliament, he had taken steps 
to become its Mayor. There was bathos 
of course in this descent to civic heights, 
but the mob must be kept back at any 
The Duchess sighed as she said she 
hoped that when the Tory Party did come 
back to Power, they would not forget to 
give the Duke the Garter. 

‘What is the Garter, Aunt Emma?” 

The Duchess stared. ‘* You little sav- 
age! Why, where have you 
brought up?” 


said were wavs 


cost. 


been 
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Allegra blushed. 


ber. 


yes. I remem 
Hont soit qui mal y pense But 
she merely pictured the Duke with some 
thing in gold round one stocking and she 
wondered why its possession sliould grat 
ify the owner of Rosmere. Even when, 
to guard against any return of the Duch 
ess to the subject, she had studied the 
whole glittering panoply of collars and 
plumes from a book in the library, the 
thought remained with that the 
Garter had been invented to give Dukes 


her 


something to desire. 


CHAPTER 
HOME NEWS AND FOREIGN, 
ALL this while The Manor House, 
Devon, ang Rosmere had been exechan 


ging friendly shots. 
were discharged mainly betwixt Allegra 


These paper pellets 


and Joan, and dealt largely in feminine 
trivialities and the relays of Allegra’s 
wardrobe. 

Remembering the weight of her father’s 
post-bag, Allegra modestly refrained from 
adding to it. She interchanged loving 
with him through Joan. Be 
sides he would get the Report some day 
Meantime she received with a superior 
sniff Joan’s rapturous Report anent the 
rival mansion, 

‘The Manor House is wonderful, an 
old, old house with the newest comforts 
and Italian garden and an English 
wilderness laid out by Brunel. Sitting 
in the great hall you right out 
through the domed conservatory and 
palm-house on to the blue sea dotted with 
white sails. The grand stairease is in 
oak and is lighted by a beautiful Gothic 
window, and there are early English 
mantel-pieces in the hall and principal 
rooms and quaint tapestries in the music- 
room —all with an immemorial flavor, 
not patched in from somewhere else — 
and the drawing-room is panelled with 
oil-paintings by foreign masters and Ma 
bel says they are really good, especially 
those over the mantel-pieces. I am no 
judge of that but [ am sure the stables 
(which you get to through a stone arch- 
way) are first class and the kennels are 
superb. But what seemed most unique 
were the and pleasantries.” 
Here Joan waxed minutely enthusiastic. 
‘Dear old Joan,” thought Allegra, with 
a complex contempt for Joan’s pagan en 
joyment of grandeurs which were really 
second-rate. ‘‘She’s only seen our little 


messages 


an 


see 


ries 
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Hazelhurst, so The Manor House 
Aladdin's Palace. I glad 
Aladdin is there. She might be 
tempted to do something desperate. I 
don’t suppose Minnie would think much 
And she felt an art- 
critic herself, uplifted on Minnie’s scorn 


piace at 
seems 


am 
not 


of those paintings.” 


Krom Dulsie there came only one com 
munication, the handwriting exactly like 
Mabel’s, but revealing itself as Dulsie’s 
the moment the envelope was torn open 

by the absence of italics and the abun 
dance of dashes and brackets 


I like Devon—an earthly Paradise 


surely the rich red earth from which 
\dam was made (Adam means * red 
earth’ a Jewish adorer once told me.) I 
wish I knew the secret of the manu- 
facture but it’s a lost art, like Henri 


Deux pottery-ware—so | shall never pos- 
There is a cat here, 
for 
local young 
He is the pet of Mr. Fitzwinter’s 
housekeeper and a maid told me yesterday 


sess my ideal adorer. 


named * Larrups’ (which is Devon 


‘ragged,’ [ learnt from a 


squire, ) 


she liked his character, because he wasn't 
You see the De- 
vonians regard themselves as far above 


‘so English as some.’ 


Englishmen: — your Duchess may have 
the strawberry leaves but we have the 
cream of the cream-—I'll tell Gwenny to 


post vou some (though she 
for it 
Gwenny.”’ 

‘Silly old Dulsie!” Allegra thought. 
“Will she never think of anything but 
Why doesn’t she try to 
think of men seriously, of being a man’s 
helpmate?” Turning the page aecident- 
she found a ** Since 
writing the above there has been a dead- 


saves 


Silly 


my 


love is ‘idolatrous’). old 


being adored? 


ally, postseript. 
ly set-to between mother and the house- 
keeper over this very *‘ Larrups’ and mo 
ther’s rat. At first the housekeeper 
promised to keep her feline pet in the 
kitenen, except at nights—but it got into 
the drawing-room and went for the rat- 
every bit Mother 
and then rang for 
O what We 
were all glad that the Brosers—fatlier’s 
new secretary and his wife—provincials 
had driven 
Mo 
ther was for packing up and going home 
nail—father and Gwenny com 


‘as English as some.’ 
sprang to the rescue 


the housekeeper. scenes! 


awed by our fine manners 


in to the village with the telegrams. 


on the 
bined could not soothe her—she ordered 


us in quite Shaksperean language to 
‘shake the blood-stained dust of The 
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House’ off our Balmoral boots 
but Joan pointed out that the week's 
washing hadn't come back yet—so mo 
for that—and 
Christmas, with 
beastly rat on her shoulder. 


of 


Manor 


ther agreed to wait now 
the 
The moral 
it all is that eats should be converted 


she’s as merry as 


to vegetarianism and their fondness fo: 


Devonshire cream no longer discour 
aged,” 

*T should draw a very different mor 
al.” thought Allegra ** And 


this in the middle of a political crisis 


severely. 


with England’s future turning on wheth 
er father could keep his head cool!” 

In truth it after this 
that she got from Joan the news of her 
father’s summons to a Cabinet Council 
They had also heard from Mr. Fitzwinter, 
half on his way to Novabarba with his 
sister in He hoped his 
housekeeper had made them comfortable 

“Comfortable!” commented Joan an 
‘*Yes—if she had only not kept 
an odious cat who made a spring at mo 
A pity they didn’t kill 
Here followed Joan’s su- 
perfluous account of the episode, skipping 


was very soon 


his own yacht. 


grily. 


ther’s odious rat. 
each other!” 


only her own part as dea ex machind. 
“Isn't it disgusting how women make 
pets of animals, from pug-dogs to hus- 
bands? I suspect yowll be keeping a hus 
band soon, haying rejected the husband 
who wished to keep you. By-the-way, 
Reform doesn’t appear to miss you much, 
nor should we miss her, for the Stables 
And 
talking of piggeries reminds me to tell 
you of the new secretary father picked 
up and installed here—a Mr. Broser, who 
has brought about the impossible, for he 
has made us all wish for the Honorable 
Andrew back again. Not that he doesn't 
try to be entertaining, for he is full of 
quips and cranks, but, as Dulsie says, 
we now realize the difference between the 
Honorable Andrew and a Merry Andrew. 
af father's 
nephew's brother-in-law can be called a 
had whereas Mr. 
means Mrs. Broser, a 
lady who seems to have sprung from a 
beastly rich Midstoke family with iron- 
works and things, but to be pathetically 
aware that she’s not in it with 
breeding. This at least gives her better 


are almost as full as the piggeries. 


Besides our gentle kinsman 


kinsman) no consort, 


Broser likewise 


us for 


manners than her lord and master, who 
certainly fancies himself the fine gentle- 
I never knew 


man. Poor littl woman! 
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any one wear such a large erinoline and 
You almost 
forgive her for dressing like a housemaid 
on her Sunday out. 
to comprise only a few novels and ser- 


yet take up so little room. 
Her reading seems 


mons—Jim, who ean hardly bring him- 
self to be civil to the man, declares her 
husband hasn't but I 
must admit the very 
smart in eatehing up things and of course 


read much, 


as 
male Broser is 
ie ean see a joke, whereas Mrs. B. just 
gawks at you blankly with her watery 
But as Dulsie says, it’s no 
ise casting pearls before pig-iron. Mr. 


blue eyes. 
Broser is fearfully polite to all of us 
cirls, but Dulsie from the depths of her 
experience of mankind says that this is 


only French polish, concealing a stern 


contempt for our sex. Certainly he has 
a right to his opinion, judging by Mrs. 
Broser, who simply makes herself a door- 
mat for him, though I am sure she brought 
We all told 
father he ought to get a young man from 


him a considerable dowry. 


lis Department or somebody of position, 
ustead of this ignoramus, some younger 
son, like Lord Arthur Pangthorne, who 
says he'd be awfully glad of the chance 
of a career. He was here the other day 
—it seems he met Mabel and Dulsie at 
Cambridge, and his people live near Tor 

Allegra’s reply shot was red-hot. ** Mrs. 
Broser is perfectly right to make herself 
the door-mat. Would you have her make 
herself the hammer and tongs, like mo- 
ther? If she makes herself a door-mat 
for him, remember he makes himself a 
door-mat for father. Both devotions do 
honor to the devotees. I have not the 
pleasure of Mr. Broser’s personal acquaint 
anee but I saw and heard him, and if he 
be not the man of to-day, he is the man 
of to-morrow. Your 
of your good-breeding seems to me to hold 


self-consciousness 


more vulgarity than Mrs. Broser’s con 
sciousness of her bad-breeding. It is not 
for you who meditate marrying piggeries 
and pheasantries to sneer at her devotion 
to a husband to whom she owes nothing 
but the honor of being his wife. The man 
ners of Masaniello were not polished, and 
f have just been reading in that divine 
Mr. Carlyle all about Cromwell and his 
muddy top-boots. Yet those top-boots 
kicked all the curled and pomaded cava 
liers. ‘A rugged Orson rending his 
rough way.’ The Sham Hero is for the 


Valet World.” 
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Joan did not answer this. The next 
pellet from The Manor House was tired by 
Mabel a week later. 

‘** Just a line, dearest Ally, to tell you 
I am engaged. It isn’t my fault, Pm 
sure, for Dulsie gave him our address 
and I never dreamed it was poor littl 
me he was after. Everybody is delighted 
except Jim, who says nothing, and Joan 
Of father 
he went up to a Cabi 


who says too much. course 
doesn’t know yet; 
net Council, and now telegraphs this No 


he 


will remain in town till Parliament meets, 


vabarba business is so troublesome 
so the bourgeois Brosers have gone up to 
keep him company (every sorrow has its 
com pe nsatious, you see). But I expect 
mother is father will 


I really did fear she would join that 


as satistied, 


in. 
chit of a Joan in objecting to a younger 


t 


son, but Dulsie declares mother is jealous 
of us all and will only be glad when she 


is left alone with father and her rat. This 
is a hint for you to hurry up 
told Gwenny she expected any moment 


mother 


to hear of your engagement to a belted 


earl. I wish to goodness Arthur was an 
earl. It is terrible, this law of primogen 
iture. I never realized before the injustice 
of it. Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere. 


Mr. Broser was saying once at table that 
if ever he gets into Parliament, he will 
laughed 
at him then, but now I see he was right 
Arthur, too, would 
liament, because then he says the Whips 
will give him some post and we can mar 
ry on it. Arthur's people are all Tories 
of course but he thinks it best to go in as 


sweep away the whole system. 


like to get into Par 


a Radical, because father’s a Radical and 
the Tories are all out of it, just now. He 
Says he expects poor people will like to be 
represented by a Lord. Joan, who is as 
nasty as she can well be, tries to dishearten 
us by saying she’s certain father’s already 
pledged all his influence to Mr. Broser 
but surely they need not clash.” 

Clash? 


donically to herself. 


Allegra paused to laugh sar 
Clash? This je 
june lordling and that Viking of the 
platform! She pictured a Midstoke steam 
hammer clashing with a chinadoll. And 
then the impudence of the poppet’s Radi 
calism. No, no, my fine fellow, the Peo 
ple is not such a simpleton as you think! 
She could hardly bear to read further in 
this foolish feminine epistle, but she went 
through it dutifully to the last foolish 
feminine line. ** Write to me at once and 


‘is 
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ish me happiness for he is a handsome 
boy 

And hasn't even told me who he is!” 
she thought, crumpling up the letter dis 
dainfulls “Tf Joan hadn’t happened to 
mention Lord Arthur Pangthorne, [should 
have been all in the dark. Mabel can't 
realize that what bulks so largely in her 
mind doesn’t exist at all in mine,...Oh, 

iat’ feather- headed creatures women 
are—they don’t need to peacock out their 


heads with feathers from poor slaughtered 


birds to show it. A handsome boy! Give 
mean ugly man! Well may Mr. Broser 
ce spise our sex. Never thought of the 
injustice of primogeniture before, didn't 
she Not till it touched herself! That 
is just hike women—no sense of great 


principles, only of little personalities 
Oh, to sink one’s self, to serve, to minis 
ter, to be caught up into the splendor of 
a great life!” 

‘Aren't you going to take any break 
fast, Alligator?” the Duchess interrupted 

Allegra wandered to the sideboard and 
helped herself to she knew not what 

‘You look hipped, my dear. I hope 
there's no bad news from home.” 

‘There is rather. But—but I think 
it’s private just vet 

‘IL should have thought the bad news 
from abroad was enough for anybody!” 
said the Duchess in an aggrieved tone 

Minnie’s coffee seemed to curele in her 
throat 

‘In these dark days we must sink 
our private griefs in the degeneration of 
England,” pursued the Duchess, buttering 


‘efully. The language these 


her toast ea 
filthy Novabarbese dare to use towards 
our envoys! O Dalesbury, if I were in 
the Cabinet!” 

Colonel Orr-Stenton, the only guest 
down, smiled, showing his handsome 
teeth. ‘'T wish you were, we'd see a bit 
more service.” 

‘You really would like to fight, Colo 
nel Orr-Stenton?” Allegra inquired in 
astonishment. The good looking Colonel 
had commended himself to her breast as 
an exception to country-house manhood 
His lovable nature, his soft voice and 
kindly manners that held no hint of even 
the mildest flirtation, his quiet teetotal 
ism in a world in which old port was 
handled with almost ritual reverence, and 
above all his fondness for literature and 
his unassuming Christian piety, had at 
moments made Allegra regret that the 
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world’s state should make Broser’s. and 
not his, the highest type of modern man 
hood. Broser’s strong red face, the ves 
on the temple swelling with righteous 
passion, Broser’s massive voice, these alas’ 
were needed: not a cheerful placidity o 
line cut feature, a caressing utterance © 
beautiful quotations 

“Would I like to fight, Miss Marsh 
mont! Why, what else am I for?” 

You are just a watch-dog.” 

He bowed laughingly. ** Thank you 
But it’s rather dull without an occasional 
burglar.” 

‘But the burglar occasionally destroys 
the dog.” She had a horrid vision of 
this charming gentleman mutilated like 
the moths. 

‘That is all in the day's work — or 
should I say the nigiit’s work?” 

‘Besides, there’s promotion,” put in 
the Duke from the husky depths of his 
beard, 

‘But surely you wouldn't want to see 
England at war just to get a chance of 
promotion?” 

‘I don’t say I would. But I'd like my 
chance all the same.” 

There, aunt! Didn't I tell you of 
the danger of a standing army? It sees 
things topsy-turvy. The dog—to get his 


bite or his rewarding biscuit — would 


rather see his master’s house attacked!” 

“ive you who see things topsy-turvy, 
Alligator. I’m surprised at your impo 
liteness. I shall have to give you the 
paper on politeness which I read to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association at 
King’s Paddock.” 

* You really ought to read it, Allegra,” 
said Minnie suavely, ‘especially the warn- 
ing against rebuking your friends in pub 
hie.” 

“Such as calling gentlemen house 
dogs,” said the Duchess, highly pleased, 

‘Yes, said Minnie. ‘* As if a sol 
dier waited for a bite— like an angler! 
If vou had ealled him a fox-hound or 
a harrier or a greyhound or a_ boar 
hound 

‘A blood-hound, then,” said Allegra 
viciously. ** All the same, Colonel Orr 
Stenton, I hope the Government will 


stand out against this popular outery, 
and that you will never taste blood.” 
‘Alligator, you forget yourself. Colo 
nel Orr-Stenton won the Victoria Cross 
before you were born.” 
‘**Oh, please, please,” he said, laughing 
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ind blushing quite like Allegra. “ Don't 


vive away my age. 


has put down insurrections tm 
il parts of the world With his own 
hand he killed the notorious Yost Ali.’ 

‘* OR. please, please, Duchess,” inter 


ipted the Colonel in consternation 

Never rebuke your friends in public 
remember your own rede.” 

Allegra gazed at the Colonel in horror. 
Phat white hand elegantly manipulating 
. tish-fork had stabbed a mighty chief 
ehting for his father-land! For a mo 
ment she had a sickening sense of break 
a butcher, cleaned 
Then 
vay to.a remorseful remembrance of his 


Why had he been 


fasting literally with 
» after the shambles. this gave 
and modesty. 
reticent 


ventures? And how was he able to split 


of all these marvellous ad 
s conscience and his being so in twain, 
be a cherub at home and a demon in 


field? Was he made in 


-e his name? And how stupid she had 


two preces 
ween! lmost as stupid as when she had 
een Writing her poem on“ Fame.” Sol 
lier after soldier she had met at Rosmere, 
aud yet never had she seen the blood on 
their hands. Their Majors and Colonels 
id 
personality than the Lords” 
of the others: 
And again a veil seemed 


seemed no more vitally related to 
and 
Sirs ” handles to names, 
ot to knives. 
to fall 
scarce knew what, save that it was some 
ow another revelation of the complex 


from her eyes — disclosing she 


and ruthless forees of life. 

Immediately after lunch next day— 
‘heered by a blue sky after a rainy morn 
ine—the Duchess despatched a telegram 
to a lawyer and drove out with Allegra 
in an open earriage to inspect Ethelstan 
Hall, 
King’s Paddock. 
Duke was thinking of buying the place, 
as it would conduce to his mayoral pop- 
ularity to have a This, the 
only worthy residence, had been in the 
hands of one family from Anglo-Saxon 
times—a record probably unequalled 
but just this vear, as if under providen 
tial influence, the only surviving repre 
sentative had put it on the market 

The earriage-road skirted a rising roll 
there 

An 
air Alpine in its exhilaration blew across 
They passed 


miles away, just outside 


She explained that the 


eleven 


local seat. 


ing moorland, silvered here and 


with the living sparkle of cascades. 
the craggy loneliness. some 
great red houses 

Vv No. 602 20 
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Hvdropathi establishments!” the 


Duchess explained with a shuddet 


‘‘Horrible places in which people play 


at being ill Isn't it wonderful what 
things people, especially women, Cal pel 
suade themselves into believing? I had 
a sentimental German governess Who 
contided her love-atfairs to me *Acl 
Friiulein Marjorimont,’ she would say 
‘it ees terrible, how many hearts zat | 


It was terrible and I long 


must break.’ 
ed to tell her what a fool she was, but 
that would have put an end to these in 


terruptions of the lesson But one day it 


struck me | could just say in my brain 


‘Friiulein Mahlberg, vou are a nincom 
poop. And l used to say it over aud 
over. smiling amiably with my outside 


It was a wonderful relief. Isn't it lucky 


one ean sav things like that in ones 
brain? Drive slowly, Tenby, as you pass 
the cemetery I want to show Miss Alli 


vator the Runie stones.” 
But Allegra gazed at the Runie stones 
with her eves only: she was saying some 


thing her brain.” She remembered 
how Minnie, too, had discovered the ad 
this 


which enabled her to contradict her 


vantages of *seeret council-cham 
ber” 
mother peacefully, and the suggestion of 
heredity was startling 

‘Though we beat at our bars so wildly, 
are we just the parent birds over again?” 
thought Allegra ‘Shall I, too, 
the which the dead 
who sleep here have made? Or is it just 


only 
make ‘ discoveries’ 


the hypocrisy of our common 
hood—to say things ‘in one’s brain 
At Ethelstan Hall they 


found a wizened gentleman with mutton 


the lodge of 
chop whiskers who saluted them respect 
fully and whose professional parchment 
introduced Mr. Sadler, the 
He walked beside the carriage 


face him as 


lawyer 


as it went erunching along the gravel 
drive. Soon an ascending path to the 
right, with the dull gleam of a statue 
through the greenery, caught the Duch 
ess's eve. 

What's that?” she asked 

‘“Thev call that Apostles’ Avenue, 


It leads to a Calvary.” 
Can we go up there? ; 
don’t know 


your Grace 
How curious! 
The lawyer hemmed 
if there’s room for the horses, your Grace, 
and the grass is. wet after the rain 
“We doit. 
Tenby 


The 


‘an your Grace,” said 


earriage backed and the horses 


_ 
oni 
| 
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turned, their hoofs falling muted on the 
thick coating of russet leaves that seem 
ed a mournful symbol of more than the 
year’s decay. Tall neglected trees hugged 
one another with manifold skeleton arms, 


and the beautiful keen blue day suddenly 


changed into a dank gloom, On either 
side they passed moss-grownh mouldering 


stone figures, chipped and worn, which 
they surmised were the Apostles. 
Catholie family, your Grace,” ex 
plained the law ver apologetically, as he 
scraped along betwixt the wheels and the 
trees 
The Duchess snitfed ** But I thought 
the Ethelstans were pure Anglo-Saxons.” 
.vour Grace 


Certain] But convert 


ed to Christianity. And Catholicism was 


your Grace will remember the org 


and threw off the voke of 
et W oman! 

The Ethelstans kept the faith.” 

They seem to have neglected every 
thing else,” said the Duchess with asper 
ity ‘*T never saw a place so ruined, 
What's that lurkin’ in the grass yonder? 
The Virgin Mary, I dare say.” 

No, your Grace; that’s a tomb. The 
Ethelstans had themselves buried here. 
We are approaching the Chapel.” 

And do the Ethelstans expect me to 
buv their ancestors? 

No, your Grace,” replied Mr. Sadler 
simply ‘You may cart them away.” 

Cart them away!” screamed the 
Duchess 

‘Those are my instructions,” he re 
plied unmoved. ‘‘I asked young Mr. 
Ethelstan just*before he left for Paris, if 
he made a point of their retention, and he 
said, ‘No; they can cart ‘em away!” 
And that’s your modern young man !” 


‘From 


immemorial ages, even before the Con 


exclaimed the Duchess bitterly. 


quest, the family has lived here and died 
here And now this young gentleman 
deserts the historie nest, and is off to 
Paris to drink absinthe on the boulevards 
with a cocotte! And any bumpkin with 
money may play bowls with the bones of 
his ancestors! I hope you see the dis- 
grace of it, Alligator.’ 

‘I do indeed, aunt.” And Allegra 
for once felt herself in sympathy with 
the Duchess 

The carriage came toa foreed stop at 
the Chapel—a milde ved stone building, 
over the portal of which a dilapidated 


Christ lung on a moss- grown cross 
There was an unhomely look about the 
Christ, forlorn and deserted in a worl 
which had once been His. 

And yet as Allegra’s eye turned fron 
the beautiful horses, and the groom 
his smart cockade,and the Spe ckless coac} 
man, and the shining equipage, and thi 
gayly dressed Duchess, to that crumbling 
heure of reproach, she wondered if pe 
haps he had not been even more bitterly 
despised and rejected of men in the hou 
when the Ethelstans had come to ben: 
the knee to him. And a sudden nausea 
seized her for beautiful Rosmere and a 
What did it mean, thi 
civilization nominally founded on this 


its pagan pomp 
crucified figure? 
Sell that thou hast and follow me!’ 

And she recalled the Duke stepping 
from his curtained state-pew to read the 
lessons for the day, and imperturbably de 
claring himself the equal of the smock 
frocked Jaborer, who was not even per 
mitted to approach the Communion rails 
till thle farmers and shopkeepers had risen 
from their knees 

“Ugh!” said the Duchess. ‘‘ What a 
damp cold place! We won't go in there 
I hope the house is more cheerful.” 


‘It's not been so long unused,” said 
Mr. Sadler with his prosaic simplicity. 

But now a difficulty arose. There was 
no room to turn round. Mr. Sadler's 
first instinet had been sound. The horses 
had Lo be backed all down Apostles’ AV 
enue. And Allegra, with that passion 
for symbol whieh had found support 1) 
earven eagles, felt one could not turn 
one’s back on the Christ. 

At Rosmere, Minnie came down tle 
drive to meet the returning carriage 
For the first time Allegra saw her ex 

War is declared! Colonel Orr-Sten 
ton has gone up to town!” 

‘Thank Heaven!” cried the Duchess. 

“Oh, mother!” And Minnie laughed, 
for all her excitement, and Allegra join 
ed in, though she had turned pale. 

no laughin’ matter, you silly 
creatures. But how do you know, Min 
nie?” 

‘‘He had a telegram from leadquar 
ters.” 

‘Then my father must have resigned !” 
said Allegra, growing whiter. 

“What!” shrieked the Duchess. ‘‘ Who 
told you that?” 
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‘“Nobody: my own heart. He ob- 
to War, he cannot possibly counte 

‘*Nonsense—he will ruin himself. 
jever remem ber the country so Ubantl 
hous.” 

‘Let him ruin himself. Christ said, 
Sell that thou hast and follow me,” 

Yes, but not sell your country,” put 

1 Minnie quietly. 

‘You, too, Minnie!” And Allegra 
wurst into tears and ran up to her room 
tnd loeked the door—like her mother 

[he last post brought a letter from 
loan, who evidently had not yet heard 
ie great news. ‘* You don’t deserve I 
s iould write, but this is to tell you not 
We are 


to write any more here 
yne. Larrups has eaten mother's rat. 


‘hese asterisks are hysterics. The 
oody halls of Devon &e But I be 

ve she is not sorry for an excuse to 

back to father. A much more seri- 

s catastrophe Mabel’s engagement to 
. penniless, brainless boy mother met 

ith resignation. I expect she’s as tickled 
it being mother-in-law to a Lord, as Ma 

is to become Lady Arthur. A nice 
Lady Arthur—without a farthing for a 
susseau. Father confessed to me that 
income had diminished almost in 
oportion as his family had increased. 
But you get a bie salary from the Gov- 
nment, don’t you?’ I asked. ‘I don't 
-now what we should do without it,’ he 
iid. instead of answering So if the 
Tories ever come into power again, the 
yok-out will be cheerful—with a pauper 
Lord on our hands, too Poor father! 
ie really ought to have had a wife like 
ne I think I shall have to take our 
Mother who 
seems disappointed at your failure to cap- 
ture a coronet wants to know when you 
re coming home. Never, if I were you. 
Home. sweet Home. And naw Mr. Broser 
vill be added! Heigho!” 

Allegra, her soul already resolved to 
shake off Rosmere, slept little that night. 
Had her father withheld his resignation 
after all? Did sordid yet unselfish mon- 
cares stifle the diviner impulse? Fa 
ther which art in heaven,” she prayed, 
‘strengthen my father on earth to choose 
the highest.” Her mind tossed and turn 
ed like her body, revolving feverish plans 
for earning her living. She would go so 


finanees seriously in hand. 


far as to submit her poems to Mr. Fitz 
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winter. She would get up early and toil 
at anything, everything And so at last 


she tossed herself to sieep and got up tate 

The Duchess looked blaeck— The Times 
in her hand. 

‘It’s all over with your father!” 

“Thank God!” said Allegra 

‘* Aetum est de Balbo,” m irmured the 
Duke, Nothing, Emma—only a classi 
cal reminiscence 

Please, please, aunt, let me see the 
paper.” 

The Duchess regarded her sternly, and 
then read out: ‘* The infelicitous exper 
ment of ineluding an extremist tn the 
Ministry has had the results we ventured 
to predict. Always a thorn in the side 
of a patient Cabinet. Mr. Marshmont has 
done his colleagues a favor by withdray 
ing himself. Her Majesty's Government 
bas not rushed into war. On the con 
trary, it has almost imperilled England's 
prestige by its reluctance to take the de 
cisive step before every measure of con 
ciliation had proved futile. Mr. Marsh 
mont’s conscientious doubts of the just 
ness of this war will go for nothing, 
because the publie clearly understands 
that his conscience is not against this 
war, but against any war It is curious 
that a politician, so sober in his commer 
cial judgments, should so miscaleculate 
the forces of history. Perhaps it is be 
cause he has his eye too much on our 
commercial developments to perceive the 
other and more brilliant threads that 
make up the mighty fabric of a nation’s 
life. We cannot always be considering 
our pocket. Mr, Marshmont would doubt 
less prove a valuable Minister in the Mil 
lenpium. Meantime a United Cabinet 
will have the support of a unanimous 
nation.” 

Don't ery, my child,” said the Duke, 
perceiving the big round drops beginning 
to fall. You'll spoil your pretty eyes 
And he moved towards her and took het 
hand. 

‘Let her ery,” said the Duchess. ‘I 
could ery myself over Tom’s silliness.” 

Allegra raised a tear stained face.“ 
am crying for joy,” she said proudly. 

Alligator’s tears.” murmured Minnie 

‘“ We cannot al ways be considering our 
pocket —that’s the only true thing in 
what your W retched organ of the Classes 
says ut oh how ironical to say it! I 
must go home to my father now, Aunt 


Emma.” 


| 


| 
| 
4 
| 
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Tut, tut you're not the Prodigal 
Daughter, if 


Your 


he’s the Prodigal Son 
father wont be at home, my 


dear,” the Duke inte: posed, ‘He is go 

i to address his constituents, the paper 

SAVS Though if I were he, I'd keep my 
thunder Parliament meets 

He ive plenty left for Parlia 

re said Allegra p ignaciously, as she 


“Do 


next train 


ind from the Duke's. 
what time the 
lligator, but 


The next train may go, A 
The 


father! Ive 


Wea of SHIVeLIInN 


told you vou 


shali go up to London with us, as soon 


as this Mavor business is over a 


But my people are returning at once 
Oh, it is terrible 


to think of mv father be 


ing worried by their return now.” 


Perhaps that is why he 


Ss going to 


address his constituents,” suggested Min 
nie 
My mother will need me anvhow 


W hat 


each other's trains! 


with a titer of gals treadin’ 
I don’t know why you want to keep 
me,” A 
You 


Oh, my child!” 


legra broke out desperately 


all hate me!” 

said the Duke gently, 
I'm in love with vou.” 
The 


to her and 


Duchess deliberately walked over 


administered that motherly 


KISS of hers 


My poor Alligator!” she said. 


you remind me of myself at your age! 
That is why the Duke is in love with 
you 

‘But you never had my opinions,” 
said Allegra, half bemused, half molli 
tied 


‘T had the same opinion as you of the 
Duke You'll 


about e\ ervthing eise, 


agreein’ with me 
Wait till you are 


end by 


older 
Again that paralyzing phrase. 
‘Wait till vou're as old 
Minnie sivly. 
“You! 


“Why, you are—’ 


as I,” added 
said Allegra, missing the sub 
tlety 
Old enough to agree with mother!” 
And Allegra, self-convicted of obtuseness, 
somehow felt disarmed 
“But my 
dreadfully about Tom,” she said, with a 


mother will be worrying 
new recollection 

Is that 
father, Alli 


Tom?” said the Duchess 


the way to speak of your 


gator: 


Tom's my brother. He’s with his 
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regiment in Novabarba. He will have 
fight now.” 

Duchess’s face glowed like a pa 
‘What did I tell yo 

Barks like a—] 
Briton 


How it 


hope it 


The 
triotic beacon. 
@ Bross 


The Marj 


comes out 


Dalesbury 
and 
mont blood, eh? 
Let us 
murmured Minnie 
* And vet Alligator 


listen to you say 


bites like a 


wont come out 


you expect me t 


what with vour si] 


littie tongue, when all the while Il ear 


hear the beatin’ of your heart, 


Minnie hummed the then popular ba 


lad 
Was the only \ 


It served as a fresh hint to Allegra not 
Lo argue 


‘And so even this move of your fa 


ther’s.” pursued the egotistical dam« 


may only mean that he sees his way t 


upset the Government, become Premie 


and carry on the war better himself. But 


it's a dangerous game.” 
At that bomb-shell in Allegra’s 
brain nearly exploded, but Minnie hun 


the 


ming fortissimo, she merely said 


must send a telegram to him anyhow, 
to ask if I ean be of use. 


‘to tell him he’s broken my 


send one.”’ said the Duchess. 
heart.” 
Curiously enough, it was the first time 
either had held 
with the Minister 


written communication 


Allegra penned more 


over the first telegram of her guarded 
life, and had a fitting sense of impor 
tance 


‘Your little Ally is proud of you 
splendid protest and desires to know } 
she can be of use at home. Love to all 
with it, aunt,” 


vours too?” 


‘Tl walk in she said 
Shall I take 
Yes, but see if you can make it out.” 


Allegra read out with cumulative 
blushes: ‘‘ Disgusted with your diplo 
macy. <A blunder of the first order. 


Don't make another by recalling Allegra 
We have all fond of the 
child and are gradually weaning her o! 
My love to my 


grown sweet 
her ridiculous opinions, 
nephew in Novabarba. Rule Britannia 
Emma.” 

The task of handing this to the tele 
graph-operator loomed terrible to the shy 
However, she could not back out 
she wanted to buy a 
With 


she 


girl. 
now, and 
Morning Mirror surreptitiously. 

heavily veiled and averted face 


besides 


thare 
vou’ 
| 
bhi 
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handed the clerk both messages together, 
as if they cancelled each other's indelica 
cies. but he merely mentioned the cost. 
In the shadow of Rosmere, the nefari- 
mus Mirror could not be found, and this 
renewed her sense of revolt, and the 
eeling of being somehow kept a prisoner 
ageravated it to hysteric anger. Ros 
mere hung like a low ceiling over all as 
piration, all free thinking The ceiling 
eht be of ancient oak, and charged 
ith historic poetry, but oh how it 
veighed one down! The past, the past, 
viways the past It was the future that 
eckoned, that climmered, Yes, he was 
t. that modern young Ethelstan. 


ht, 
Cart away their graves! Let the past 
consume its own smoke. To-day too has 
is rights, demands to draw great free 
reaths. Down with the ohosts on our 
shoulders. the voke of the dead. The 
orld needed sledge-lhammers—Dantons, 
[om Paines. Brosers—to erash rudely 
rough all these historic mendacities, 
rannies, injustices; the more and not 
the less grievous for the longer duration 
of their oppressiveness 

And she weleomed the chance encoun- 
ey with William Curve, the fustian- 

vated Methodist; her pleasure Increasing 
vhen he was found to be in possession 
§ the Morning Mirror, and anxious to 
congratulate her father’s daughter. 

‘ Ay, that’s a man!” he said, giving her 
the paper. ‘‘ An honest man’s the no 
blest work of God.” 

She smiled so as not to shed a tear. 

But I must pay you for the paper. Wo 
men are honest too.” 

He shook his head, refusing the silver 
coin. ‘* Women!” he murmured 

‘Ah, you don’t think highly of wo 
men!’ she said eagerly. 

‘“My mother was a good woman.” He 
bared his head. 

‘You mean she was as rare as my f[a- 
ther.” 
~ ay. but the best of ‘em’s born with a 
twist. I sometimes think an honest wo 
man’s the noblest work of man. Ill be 
bidding you good-afternoon, miss.” 

Allegra looked after him. Another 
great soul hampered by his wife, she sur- 
mised, Yes, it was true. Women were 
never honest—unless some noble man re- 
made them. She herself was all hypoe- 
risy and guile, often permitting herself 
to chat gayly to the ducal circle—with 
bomb-shells ‘‘ in her brain.” 
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She walked back, rapt in the study of 
the newspaper, drinking in the praises of 
her father like wine, her tread going 
springier with each superlative 

The young gentleman who distributed 
adjectives in the absence of ** Fizzy ” lad 
like all imitators, left his original in the 
rear. The fall of the Ministry under the 
speech which Marshmont would = con 
tribute to the Debate on the Address was 
contidently prognosticated The second 
leader was also devoted to the Novabarba 
crisis. but here the same hand had fol 
lowed ‘‘Fizzy”’ into the realms of the 
satiric and the mordant, and elaborately 
quizzed the public confusion as to what it 
was all about and ‘*‘ what they fought 
each other for.’ 

‘‘ How it arose is wrapped in a mist of 
State Papers and Foreign Office Cyphers, 
thickened to a London fog by journal 
istic lying, and we venture to aflirm that 
no two men in the street would assign 
the same reason for their sanguinary In 
toxication Whether it was the capture 
of the missionary, or the disrespect to the 
British envoy (whom they confound with 
an ambassador): whether the attack of 
the panie-stricken Bangaree tribesmen on 
the Frontier Force escorting the tele 
graph construction staff, or the equally 
foolish British misconception that the 
Sultan was responsible for the raids of 
Talu Ben, a simple robber chief on whose 

head the Sultan himself has set a price 
whether it was the British assertion of su 
zerainty over the new Novabarba mines, 
or the European complications as to tithes, 
or the private feuds oceasioned by the in 
trigues of the Dragoons with the native 
women--those very Dragoons sent out, be 
it noted, to stave off war; whether it was 
the Sultan’s scheming to get back his 
province,or his fear lest he lose the others; 
whether he was spurred on by Paul 
Haze’s ambition or his own or his young 
est wife’s, or insulted by the refusal of 
Queen Victoria’s hand, to whieh in his 
barbaric ignorance he aspires; or whether 
the whole thing is the work of those 
whom Mr. Marshmont has. brilliantly 
stigmatized as ‘international traitors,’ 
anxious to declare a dividend on the com 
mon shares of British West Novabarba 
Limited: or has been manceuvred by the 


secret agents of the Continental Powers 
wishful to see Britain expelled from 
Novabarba and their own Hinterlands 
extended; whether it was the bungling 


| 
| 
é 


~ 


his 
W hite 


a brilliant soldier 


diplomacy of Governor Stacks, or 


obedience to secret orders from 


hall, or the overzeal of 
ith his deaf ear turned to Downing 
Street 
the 


them; or 


making unsanctioned attacks on 


natives, or unauthorized promises to 


vhether it was the pol cy of the 


Colonial Otfice to depose the Sultan and 
replace DY a sovereign more sub 
servient to British interests in short, 
from whichever of the entanglements 
that beset the feet of the white man in 
sinuating himself among inferior races 
the present war arises, one thing is clear! 
the man in the street Only knows that a 
pack of mongrels has dared to bark at 
the British Lion, and must be wiped 
out.” 

When Allegra returned home, she 
found a telegram—her first. 

‘So glad you approve of my giving 


up the great seals of office stay with your 


aunt broser is a blessing love Marsh- 
CHAPTER XV 
4 BLOODY BANQUET 


PossIBLY the Duke could have become 
Mayor of Midstoke it Pad 


dock at any rate bowed to the dust, over- 


self King’s 

whelmed, and added a lantern procession 

to the civie festivities of the gala-day 
The house party at Rosmere made mer- 


ry over the new dignity Even the for- 
elgners were tickled The host was ad 


“Mr. Mayor 


simple townspeople! 


dressed as rhose poor 
Those innocent im- 


portant Aldermen! The young Marquess 


of Stornaway discovered that the Duchess 


was now ** the Mayoress,” and more hilar 
Some of the visitors went 
the Duke's in 
auguration, and the loeal reporters wrote 
the éclat of 


day in the annals of King’s Paddock, and 


ity prevailed. 
down to see the fun of 


feverishly of this red-letter 
of the illustrious personages, native and 


foreign, who graced the ancient ceremo 
nials and partook of the Mayoral Ban 
quet 

In the evening, after an early dinner 


Minnie Allegra, and 


Lady Sheen, who was the Marquess’s sis 


at Rosmere, and 
ter and the wife of a notorious Earl about 
town, drove Paddock to 
the after The 
Duchess, though dying to hear her hus- 


over to King’s 


hear dinner speeclres 
band’s brilliant oration, felt it unbefitting 


her dignity to sit among the eivie ladies 


in the gallery, nor would she make a 
breach in the time-honored British eti 
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quette by sitting at t 
the 
have 


Mayoral table, 
of the 
With even greater 
pride, had she drunk their turtle soup or 


though bosoms corporation 


would swollen 
taken wine with each in turn. 

As the through the 
dusky old-fashioned arcaded streets, the 


carriage passed 


town seemed alive with revelry. Bands 


were blaring, unconcerted concertinas 
were squeaking, girls were hawking large 
colored streamers, and despite the raw 


November air a great crowd hovered 


about the Town Hall like flies round 
a banquet, though 


more futilely. The 


newspaper boys standing about the quaint 


market-cross were comparatively unr 
garded, despite their placards of ‘* More 


British losses... For, although it was an 
noying to find the Novabarbese illogical 
ly withstanding Britain’s more civilized 
troops, yet everybody knew they were 
only making things worse for themselves 
in the end. What was more serious was 
the discovery by the publie that most of 
the tribes were Christians of one denomi 
nation or the other—so well had the mis 
done their work and 
their conversion could not be looked for 


to redeem the bloodshed. 


sionaries hence 


An illustrious French missionary, re 
turned to Europe, testified that he yearn 
ed to go back to his dear Novabarbese. 
and who, if they 
returned from a toilsome hunting expedi 


who ealled him ** Pére,” 
tion with only one piece of game, would 
lay it at his feet. His flock was the most 
nomadie and primitive of all the tribes 
yet they had not even a tradition of can 
nibalism, but on the contrary faded le 
‘ivilization anterior to the 
glories of Tyre and Sidon, They were a 
noble, simple stock, half children, half 
lions. 


gends of a 


To crown their perverseness, all the 
tribes appealed to Christian ethies and 
tle justice of their cause, though united 
under a paynim Sultan whose polygamy, 
it was felt, made such protestations 
becoming and even indecent. 


un 
Moreover, 
these guileless people seemed to be aware 
(oh those Continental intriguers with their 
rival missionaries!) that they had sympa 
thizers in Europe, and even a spokesman 
in Britain’s own Council Chamber, a great 
chief, who had abdicated from his head 
ship rather than his 
them. Altogether 


troops out 


against the contest 


boded to be longer and bloodier than had 
been foreseen, the Teutonie military ad 
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venturer, Paul Haze, having done his 
vork almost as well as the missionaries 
while the possibilities of European com 


plications at some stage of the struggle 


iad contributed to embitter the Mirror's 
man in the street. Marshmont had been 
a straw fighting against a current. His 
speech to his constituents had met little 


favor in his own constituency (where the 
Tory squire was still paramount), and had 
raised a storm of hostility without: his 
protest in the Parliament, which had met 
to vote supplies, did nothing to diminish 
them, finding few supporters outside the 
seasoned members of the Peace Party, 
and evoking many eatealls and cries of 
Shame” and ‘‘ Order,” besides being in 
terrupted and damped by the Tory cheers 
acclaiming the news just arrived of the 
defeat of the blind Radieal. Marshmont’s 
mixture of moral arraignment with pune 
tilious arithmetic in this speech won him 
the nickname of the Prophet Petty Cash ; 
a title lending itself felicitously to the 
pictorial grotesqueries of the earicatu- 
rist 
The outeast Prophet Petty Cash in his 
hundred shapes became better known to 
the mob than the Right Hon. Thomas 
Marshmont had ever been in the fullest 
glory of his ministerial career. And what 
wounded him more deeply, Midstoke— 
Midstoke itself—at a mass-meeting, had 
proclaimed its confidence in the Govern- 
ment and broken the heads of the dissent- 
ing few. Marshmont, at a safe distance, 
had only his heart broken. Although the 
Radical M.P. who had not been asked to 
take the chair at the Bryden Memorial 
Meeting had occupied it at this, Marsh- 
mont did not suspect the man’s good 
faith. He put down the collapse of the 
centre of Radicalism to Broser’s absence, 
and did not -know that Broser had in 
spired the explanation. 
Allegra had been looking forward to 


the humors of the Mayoral Banquet | 
way of relief, so surfeited had she been 
with these horrors and those of hei 
imagination. Ever since the night of the 
burnt moths, the thought of war had been 
a pictured chaos of atrocities, and now 
that she was able definitely to visualize 
Tom and Colonel Orr-Stenton in the thick 
of the mélée, the wounds—of which she 
read with morbid fascination--were felt 
through her own body, sometimes so vi- 
vidly that they might have left stigmata. 
Nor did she suffer less for the Novabar- 
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bese, whose cause—on her father’s au 
thority she esteemed the more righteous, 
All this made her pale and sleepless, her 
mouth had lost its trick of humor, the sun 
had gone out of her eyes. She longed to 
return home, and hence this féte-day had 
been a point of light for the further reason 
that it marked the term of her stay at Ros 
mere, Sunday would see the Duke en 
during the re igious supplement of the 
civie ceremonies, but after Monday, Ros 
mere would return to the tourist. 

Allegra looked down on six long tables 
agieam and aglow with glass and silver 
and fruit and flowers, and tall loving 
cups and racing trophies, and bordered 
by rows of heads, in various stages of 


h here and there a uniform 


baldness, W 
blazing amid the black dress-coats. Over 
head stretched a florid white and gold 
ceiling, but the wall panels were blank, 
‘evidently designed,” said Minnie, ** to 
be filled some day with bad frescoes.” 
Over the lintel of the central doorway 
ran the inseription in Old English letter 
ing. ‘* In God we trust.’ At the farthest 
extremity of the room was a_ platform 
with what seemed to Allegra a large 
Christmas tree, on which men-toys dan 
gled, as if for the edification of a nursery 
of giants, but suddenly, with a burst of 
music, it turned into a medley of palms 
and chrysanthemums, half concealing, 
half revealing, an orchestra. 

‘Ha. there’s father!” And Minnie’s face 
wrinkled in a broad smile. 

‘“ Where?’ eried Allegra, craning her 
head over the grille. 


Following the augle of Minnie’s neck 
and shoulder, Allegra discovered the lit 
tle man shrinking shyly into the recesses 
of a great chair of state, but with his 
furred robe of office thrown back as 
though it stifled him. Over his head rose 
from behind his chair an infinitely grand 
er being, all goid lace, and shouldering a 
gilded mace like a sceptre. 

‘* Who is that?” she wh spered 

“That's the toast-master,” said Lady 
Sheen gravely. The Countess was the 
very antithesis of Lady Minnie; placid, 
platitudinarian, and with a sneaking af 
fection for High-Chureh practices. 

Allegra’s glance met Minnie’s and Al 
legra stifled a laugh. When she became 
aware that she must not laugh, because 
somebody had just started speaking, her 
desire to laugh became hysterical, and 


} 


she was glad when a great guffaw of 


t 
| | 
| \ 
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off her 


amusement enabled her to work 

emotion politely 
At first she 

words of the Speakers or concentrate her 


banal 


could seareely cateh the 


but 
her that 


attention on their verblage, 


gradually it was borne in upon 


her expectations of petty civie humors 
were to be balked, that she was to hear 
nothing but brage@art allusions to the 


Novabarba 
that the Army and Navy toast was drunk 


and It was not only 


with deafening enthusiasm—for this was 
natural with a Major-General and an Ad 
miral brought over from Rosmere; it was 
not only that the 
that had 
army as to-day, while the Admiral, with 


Major-General declared 


never Britain had so brave an 


the coeksure Allegra 
with Admirals, 


England's fleet could 


cheeriness which 
was learning to associate 


that 


back the Armadas of Europe: every one 


certified beat 


of the speakers went out of his 


the War 


occurred 


way to 
Britain’s honor. 
the the 
Town Clerik, together with the recapitula 
tion of 


mention and 


Both even in toast of 
anecdotes illus- 
valor, and the Town 
Clerk in replying said that England would 
not 


stale newspaper 


trative of British 
falter in her imperial mission, no, 
though a thousand Prophets of Mammon 
counted the Petty Cash, and a thousand 
Quakers stuffed their ears to History's 
trumpet-eall with their own cotton—an 
allusion to some manufacturing members 
of the Peace Party that was vastly enjoy 
ed. The trumpet-eall itself was sounded 
by the orchestra between the speeches, 
and the war-drum was banged with sav 
a great glow of 
patriotism and champagne. 


age gwusto, and there was 


At Midstoke, Allegra had gained her 
first perception of the forees that were 
with her father; at King’s Paddock, she 


realized sensuously for the first time the 


forces against, and their crushing pre 
intensified by the bitter 
recollection that even Midstoke had fail- 


ed him 


dominance was 


Britain’s blood was up, a speak- 
er cried, and for one mad moment of de 
lirious defiance to United Europe, Alle 
gra almost seemed to see it staining red 
those white-and-black uniforms of peace. 
The next moment her own blood glowed 
furiously in her veins. The speaker had 
passed on to taunt her father; he declared 
that but for Marshmont’s known sym 
pathy the Novabarbese would not have 
had the courage 


to go on fighting: such 


a man was a traitor to his country; on 
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his head lay the blood of the slaughtered 
Enelish soldiers. 

On his head—her father’s head? O} 
Oh thrice-accursed British Phar 
Her hands gripped the gallery 


bar frenziedly, her eves shot sparks, her 


infamy! 
isaism ! 
throat ejaculated hoarsely, Liar!” But 
her ery was drowned in the vast roar of 
approval; and Minnie, amused and dis 
mayed, pulled her back, saying, with a 
smile, ** Women may not speak.” 

‘*T shall speak,” hissed Allegra, white 
hot. ** They sha‘n't lie about my father 

You mustn't annoy mine.” 

Allegra’s eye turned involuntarily to the 
Mayor's chair. The poor Duke was writh: 
ing nervously, waiting for the rattle and 
the roar to subside. But they rose again 
and again, mingled with eries of ‘* Down 
with traitors.” And then somebody called 
for three groans for the Prophet Petty 
Cash, and the festive company became a 
patriotic It was Midstoke 
vengeance. There, she had 
been elated by noise, had built dreams on 
breath. Oh how foolish! 
men might not speak! 
of Broser! 


fog-lhorn. 


versed with a 


And now 
Oh for a moment 


wo 


Oh for his strenuous voice to 
thunder against these bloodthirsty LUZ 
zlers, these defamers of a great soul who 
had given up all to follow the God their 
lintel paraded and their groans denied! 
England’s imperial mission? 


W hat 


England's 
did it 


providential destiny ? all 


mean? Was it to multiply Midstokes 
through the world, people the grassy 


spaces of the planet with famished fac 
tory girls, oreven well-fed Aldermen? If 
an apple was rotten at the core, its swell 
ing to the size of a melon did not make 
it greater. Nay, were not swellings the 
signs of disease? What wasthis vaunted 
England? Was it something apart from 
the millions seething in its slums, or rot 
ting in its honeysuckled cottages, or even 
swilling champagne in its banqueting 
halls?) She could not understand. Was 
it not sufficient of a mission—enough to 
task the finest hearts and brains—to set 
things straighter at home? That was 
all her father preached. And for this 
he was to be called traitor, hooted like 
a felon, caricatured, pursued with hue 
and-cry! Heaven save England from 
her patriots, he had cried in Parliament, 
and it was this phrase, she felt sure, 
that England could not forgive him; this 
phrase that rankled in the breasts of the 


speakers to-night and their 


poisoned 


= 
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complacency, while it envenomed their 
utterances. 

The Duke's evident uneasiness on her 
behalf—he now seemed to be instructing 
the gilded toast-master to ery ** Order” 
softened Allegra’s anger. The Duke at 
least was a gentleman. By the time the 
speaker was able to resume, she had sim 
mered down to disdain. She borrowed 
an opera-glass which the Countess had 
brought with her. That beef-faced, low- 
browed bourgeois her father’s censor! 

So far from giving up India, as these 
false prophets counselled, Britain, he was 
crying, would never sleep till the Union 
Jack waved over every inch of Nova 
barba. 

‘Does he mean one flag per inch?” 
whispered Minnie, who had begun to 
sketch him on a serap of paper. 

But Allegra was now too fascinated to 
reply. She was watching the red fleshy 
baek of his neck bulging out, in the stress 
of his emotion, against his high shirt-col- 
lar like a purple wen, and she was won- 
dering if he would die then and there of 
patriotic apoplexy. Rather to her relief, 
he sat down uninjured, his wen subsiding 
peacefully. And then an agreeable inter- 
lude was provided by a company of mum- 
mers, who came by ancient custom to 
present an address to his Worship. But 
these, too, were heralded by patriotic 
strains from a street band, and masquer 
aded mainly as soldiers and sailors. They 
halted awkwardly before the mayoral 
chair, playing their parts with the un- 
couthness of an inartistiec race; some 
achieved clumsily a military or nautical 
salute, the highest reach of their inven- 
tion. 

But now the toast of the evening ap- 
proached, and the toast-master in his 
most impressive tones begged silence for 
it. The Dean of Mossop proposed it to a 
running fire of cheers. He had a spacious 
countenance, bushed in white. He said, 
on account of the lateness of the hour, 
and the well-known modesty of his Grace, 
he would not praise their new Mayor, but 
just ask them to drink the toast. Besides, 
everybody knew that for a combination 
of manly and statesmanly qualities the 
Duke of Dalesbury was unsurpassed in 
his generation; that, setting an example 
to the peerage of devotion to the City as 
well as to the State, he had added the re- 
sponsibilities of the Civie Council to the 
burden of the House of Lords; that in an 
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age in which the upper classes did not 
always remember the motto, Noblesse 
oblige 

* Thank heaven, the cloven hoof of 
radicalism at last!” whispered Allegra 

‘**No; the aureole of the Church,” Min 
nie reminded her. 

—that in an age in which the domestic 
virtues were flouted by some so-called 
leaders of society, the Duke, by his shin 
ing example of matrimonial stability and 
felicity, was in the strictest sense a pillar 
of State and Chureh; that his world-wide 
reputation for philanthropy was supple 
mented, he might even say hall-marked, 
by a local reputation for goodness of 
heart, for personal interest in the hum 
blest of his cottagers; that amid all these 
diverse interests and occupations he had 
yet found time to win another reputation 
as an authority upon art and history; 
that whatever role he had hitherto filled, 
he had filled brilliantly; and who could 
doubt, therefore, but that in the capacity 
of Mayor of their ancient borough, their 
noble friend would add new lustre to his 
name and the annals of King’s Paddock? 
Since all men knew these things, why 
should he, the Dean, take up their time 
with recapitulating them? No; he would 
spare the noble Mayor's blushes. He 
would not say that 

Here began a new list of virtues. Had 


a degenerate posterity forgotten the very 
vocabulary of virtue, it might have been 
reconstructed in its entirety from the ex 
humed description of the Duke of Dales 
bury by the Dean of Mossop on the mem 
orable occasion of his Grace’s assumption 
of the mayoralty of the ancient borough 
of King’s Paddock. Allegra fretted im 
patiently. Much as she liked the Duke, 
it seemed to her that larks fell into his 
mouth roasted; that he was compliment 
ed on the cooking of them, and thanked 
for consuming them. Sut she forgave 
the Duke his good fortune when she 
found that in his reply he carefully 
neglected Novabarba, save by a_ back- 
handed allusion. Although men might 
differ—and differ honestly, he said with 
emphasis—about foreign politics, there 
could be no two opinions on the home 
politics of King’s Paddock. (Here came 
a Latin-sounding quotation which Alle- 
gra did not understand, but which every- 
body else applauded.) The historic glories 
of its medicinal springs must be restored, 
and to this end the beautiful orchestra 


| 
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t had heard to-night should play all 
the season ihn the pubiic gvardeus at his 
©) And in the perfervid cheers 
hailing the happy prospects of a reju 


Novabarba and 


> 


the Empire were forgotten, 

N vas Allegra wholly cheated of the 
anticipated humors, though they came a 
a atte tiie ull fie world was just 
revelling in the early deve Opments of 
photography, and a shrewd King’s Pad- 
adock p otograp er, ing an immense 
demand. had begwed the Duke to honor 
! ! \ 1a sitt or in his Mavoral robes 
This the Duke had shuddering!y declined 
oO e in his life he had dont ied his Peer’s 
robes, and then rel: — with f into 
his dressing-gown fe had taken to his 
ed to avoid wearing his coronet at the 
Queen's coronation, and loyall hoped 
there would be no other coronation in his 

etime. The brave Admiral nevertheless 
displaved at Rosmere a photograph of 

Our noble Mayor” bought in the town 


pressure thie 


that 


photographer con 


the head been got from 


had 


fessed had 


somebody sat in 


a miniature, while 


1 robes for t} e body 


the 
‘Why, that’s one man for Elijah, and 
another for his mantle,” said Allegra, 

CHAPTER XVI 
WAR 

‘We sha’n't wait any longer.” said 
Mrs. Marshmont decisively, as she got 
p from her dog- armed easy chair. She 


figure in a red dinner 
her shoulders rose in 
vuty. Nor 
‘s less dazzling in their sev 
Allegra, 


ized 


gown, from which 


ilmost arrogant be: were her 
four daughte) 
home 

her 


parental 


eral frocks happy to be 


and magnet by 
mother, nestled in blue near tl 
Arthur Pang 
and be broken to his fu 

who, all unaw 
promised faithfully to 
House of C 
e had appeared, though the 


ote ne was to 


ture father-in-law are ol 


the reason, 


from thie ommons. So 


far neither mal 


dinner hour had gurgled softly from the 
infantine interior of the colossal allegori 
cal clock. Mrs. Marshmont’s temper al 
ways spoiled synchronously with the 
dishes, and the better the dinner the 
worse her temper 

‘But. mother,” urged Mabel, whose 
beautiful face lad grown whiter and 
w hit r with each tick of t clock, ‘‘ we 


Arthur.” 


ithout 


an’ t begin Ww 


MAGA 


ZINE 

who is Arthur that 
more important than you 
we can Without the 
without the 
live minutes 
She was quite anxious 


And pray 
he shou ld be 
father? If 


we Call begin 


yvour 


begin 
one, other.’ 
‘Let us wait 


pleaded Allegra. 


long re 


to see the young gentleman who had 
bowled over Mabel. 

No; now is the time for Mabel t: 
teach her sweetheart a lesson. I ha 
lad to suffer this all my life from you 


father 
‘}fe has had more important business 
Allegra gently. 


Miss 


to attend to,” said 
‘More 
And what 


important, Impudenes 


can be more important than 
man’s own household? I hope you mia 
never marry a politician!” 
I hope may,” slipped from Allegra’s 
tongue 


Then marry with sense—not one 
who ruins his wife and children to grati 


And with his throat 


one 


fy his selfish ideas 


in that state, too! I don't know how 
were to live.” 
We are all going to earn our own 


livings,” said Allegra gravely. 


‘Earn your livings!” screamed Mrs 
Marshmont, genuinely shocked. It was 
the day when women were divided into 


ladies, housewives, and servants. 
I shall open a school for languages,” 
said Dulsie 
You! her 
‘What girls would obey you?” 
Dulsie re 
‘Young men.” 


Marshmont gasped. 


cried mother seriously 


‘IT shouldn't teach 
plied gravely 
Mrs. 


‘By correspondence,” 


99 
gris, 


Dulsie added 
suavely. 


readings,” 


Shaksperean 


her 


mother could give 
said Mabel, brightened by 


sister’s humor. 

‘No,” corrected Joan, who was doing 
Berlin - wool - work. ‘How does the 
water come down at Lodore?’” She 


winked at Mabel to keep it up and gain 
lime. 
Arthur 

Mabel. 

‘I didn’t know he could earn his own,” 
snapped her mother. 

‘Well 

“It doesn't allow 

* Wait till Arthur becomes an M. P.,” 
she replied incautiously. 

‘I will not another moment,” 
said Mrs. Marslimont, door- 
wards. 


will earn my living,” said 


ie has an allowance.” 
for two.” 


wait 
sweeping 


= 


Listen!” said Joan. the 
newsboy ealling?’ 

‘‘T hear no newsboy,” said her mo- 
ther. 

‘*T made sure I heard him,” and Joan 
approached the window and gazed out 
on the empty road and the lights of the 
river twinkling brilliantly in the frosty 
November air. 

‘Do let’s send out and get a paper, 
mother,” said Mabel, catching up the 
cue, ‘There may be a British victory 
by now.” 

“There will be no British victories this 
week,” said Mrs. Marshmont gloomily. 
“Tf things go wrong on a Monday, they 
eo wrong all the week.” 

‘But you don’t suppose the English 
eenerals will sit down a whole week un- 
der their thrashing,” Joan urged. 

‘Tom's regiment was never thrashed,” 
said Mrs. Marshmont indignantly. 

The war had ceased to be a dangerous 
domestic topic. Before the first battle, 
Mrs. Marshmont had lived in a state dis- 
tressing to herself, and still more to her 
family. But when Tom's regiment came 
out of it with only one man killed and 
one wounded, and neither of them Tom, 
Mrs. Marshmont began to perceive that 
battle and sudden death are not synony- 
mous. When he emerged unscratched 
from the second, and received a bullet in 
Gwenny’s Bible during the third, Mrs. 
Marshmont’s conviction that he bore a 
charmed life grew bullet-proof, and his 
joyous letters to her turned her thouglits 
from winding-sheets to medals. 

‘*No,” assented Allegra, who was as 
proud as her mother of Tom’s prowess, 
despite all her theories and imaginative 
sufferings. ‘* Tom has been lucky enough 
to be in all the wins, and out of all the 
losses.” 

is extraordinary,” complained Mrs. 
Marshmont, breaking out in a new place, 
‘that Tom can go to war and get never 
a scratch, while my poor rat goes to a 
haunt of peace and gets killed!” She 
spoke as if both halves of the proposi- 
tion were grievances alike, and even Joan 
was disconcerted by this flank movement 
and might not have known how to turn 
it, had not a double knock at the door 
set all hearts jumping. In another min- 
ute Gwenny appeared with a telegram. 
‘*For Miss Mabel,” she said, ‘‘and I’ve 
come to say my dinner can’t wait any 
longer.” 
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The girl tore it open, trembling, then 
nassed it to her mother, who read aloud 


In tragic accents: 


‘* Awfully sorry prevented coming din 
ner awful family row they are awfully 
annoyed at your governors” speeches 
against the war my governor threatens 
cut off alowance its simply awful shall 
try to come in later no more imagine the 
rest as wires are so awfully public besides 
being expensive Arthur.” 


‘There! and what did I tell you?” said 


Mrs. Marshmont. ‘* Your father is not 
content with ruining my happiness, he 
will ruin my children’s too.” She spoke 


impersonally as if they had all elected a 
father and foisted him on her 

‘**And a very good thing for Mabel!” 
said Joan. 

‘You will please mind your own busi- 
ness. You ought to be in the nursery 
with your doll,” and Mabel burst into 
tears. 

‘My poor lamb!” The mother was at 
her side instantly, pressing her to her 
bosom, regardless of both their toilets. 

‘And you with your doll ought to be 
in the nursery,” retorted Joan. 

‘Is there any answer?” interrupted 


Gwenny impatiently. ‘The boy is wait 
ing.” 
‘*Let him wait. Haven't we been 


waiting hours?” said Mrs. Marshmont in 
coherently. 

‘“ When young people once get follow 
ing one another,” said Gwenny sternly, 
‘it always plays the mischief with meal 
times.” 

‘Following one another!” cried Alle 
gra. ‘* Whata beautiful phrase!” 

Dulsie laughed: ‘* You are ignorant, 
Ally. That’s Welsh for ‘engaged’! <A 
Welsh officer told me.” 

‘The boy need not wait, Gwenny,” 
said Joan. ‘* There is no answer.” 

Mabel started out of her mother’s arms 
as if to protest, but not bethinking her 
self of anything to say, she let Gwenny 
depart. 

‘**And we need not wait either,” said 
Mrs. Marshmont, leading the way firmly. 
‘Your father promised me to come, but 
it’s no use relying on his sense of honor. 
Come, my poor Mabel, there is some nice 
lobster soup.” 

‘All is lost save lobster,” said Dulsie 
dramatically. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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But listen said Joan, still at her 
Indow, Theve is some street row.” 
] poor M iy suppressed a sinile— 


Joan’s inventiveness was too audacious. 
Ere Mrs. Marshmont had reached the 
door, however, it became evident that 
Shrieks 


rroans, Whistles, hoots, dulled and stifled 


Joan was speaking the truth. 


the sense of the articulate cries that seem- 
ed blent with them All ran to the win 
dow, and Allegra was about to throw up 
the sasi Joan’s hand restrained hers. 

We shall all catch our death of cold. 
you idiot.’ Iu the dim light they could 


just desery through the giass the figure 


of aman followed by a menacing gang. 


In another instant, as he came through 
their 


hie own gate, a ery broke from Alle- 
gra’s 
It’s father 
Sunultanes isly with her ery came the 
crash of a stone at their window—pro 
voked by the galaxy of beauty so radiant 


ly revealed Mabel shrieked and Dulsie 
fell back, trembling violent \ 

Cowards!” their father’s voice rang 
out, heard clearly through the broken 
pane ‘Attacking women.” He had 
turned and faced them, brandishing his 
great stick, as Lhey followed him up the 
drive, and they shrank back, as louts 
Without a leader will always shrink be- 
fore a detiant eye, and perhaps with some 
vague British instinet against trespassing 
on private property 

Yah! Petty Cash !”’ 


they groaned as 
in farewell, 


But a jocose rough in the 
middle, to whom the eye was invisible, 
gave a violent shove to those in front of 

that they toppled upon Marsh 
mont, who thrust them back with the 


ferrule of his stick Then the hustling 
mob, howling obscenely against traitors 
aud Prophets of Petty Cash closed upon 
him, and Allegra felt herself being bruised 
and trampled upon as she gazed paralyzed 
upon this unexpected scene. But ere she 
could move or speak, a beautiful red 
robed bare-shouldered figure burst upon 
the gravel path, and into the heart of the 
affray -and dragging back the ex Minister, 
confronted the mob, with her white bo 
soms panting indignantly, and her hands 
and voice raised like a tragedy queen's. 


Brutes 


You call yourselves English 
men! Fifty to one! Fight fair, you 
hounds of hell! 

The rougls cowered before the blaze of 


beauty and wrath fascinated like all 
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animals by this strange creature: the 


more respectable of the crowd drew back 
in sudden shame. Allegra was irresis 
tibly reminded of the hare and - hounds 
episode, which had united these two i 
matched lives, and she 


wondered at this 


suUrlouUs complex development of Fat 
freakishness, as she watched her mothe: 
pass majestically into the house with he 
rescued lhiusband, who had hastily throw 


round her shou lders. 


his scarf She ran 
down into the hall, to find her mothe: 
unexpectedly sobbing over him, wiping 
blood from his face with her dainty lac 
handkerchief, and mingling little pitiful 
love - murmurs with her sobs, while the 
maid-servauts and the page-of-all-worl 
stood gaping 

‘It is nothing, darling, it is nothing.’ 
he kept protesting laughingly. Do let 
me run up and dress for dinner.” 

There is no dinner,’ she sobbed 
vaguely “Lord Arthur hasn't come 
Oh my poor lambkin!” 

Lord Arthur?” he repeated inquir 
ingly. 


Never mind now — nothing matters 
now You are safe, that is all I waut 
But how they have gashed you!” 

He laughed. “Why, this is not a 
patch—literally—on what I used to get 


in my early days. Makes me feel quite 
young again.” 

* They used to hunt you like this! and 
I knew nothing of it? Ab, now I know 
why you used to cut yourself so often in 
shaving!” 

‘Why should I bother you with trifles? 
But London is becoming quite provincial. 
This never happened to me before in Lon 
don. It must be those caricatures. Bolt 
the door somebody,” he said, as the groans 
for the Prophet Petty Cash recommenced 
outside, 


} 


“It serves you right—you shouldn't 
flyin everybody's face. No wonder they 
fly in yours You object to war, and 
you get it at your own door.” 

‘As long as I don't get it inside my 
door,” he laughed, kissing her. ‘‘ Come, 
dear, you shal! help me dress. Don’t look 
glum, Allegra. Go and tell the girls 
I'll be ready in a jiffy.” 

llegra ran up with a lighter heart, 
and found Dulsie and Mabel sitting white 


sO 


faced on the sofa, grasping each otlier’s 
hand desperately. Father's all right,” 
she panted. ‘* Mother saved his life. But 


where is Joan?” she said in alarm. 
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‘Upstairs, shutting all the front shut- 
ters,” Mabel moaned 
She glanced at the now shuttered win- 
dow. ‘* Have they been throwing more 
stones?” One smashed against the shut 
ter as she asked, and the shattered glass 
rattled behind it. Her alarm returned. 

The dining-room !” she eried, 

* They're always shut before we feed,” 
Dulsie wailed. 

‘Are they?” Allegra had never no 
ticed it. She ran down to make sure, and 
found Joan instructing the page-boy to 
Silp out by the back garden door and run 
to the police station. 

‘“And don’t dodge any policemen you 
meet on your way, you little idiot. Send 
them here too 

Yes, miss.” 

‘Hi! Come back—you can’t go with 
out your overcoat in tis weather!” 

Despite the weather the erowd still 
lingered, and seemed to be swollen mo 
mently, especially DV shrill-voieced bovs 
And presently, as the four young ladies 
waited in the drawing-room amid a hail 
storm of stones and the ceaseless tinkle 
of falling glass, the crowd struck up a 


patriotic chorus: 


‘“Methinks they’ protest too much,” 
said Dulsie, W ho had reco. ered her spirits 
under the expectation of Joan’s police. 
‘I hope the Bobbies will make a good 
many slaves to-night.” 

‘Yes—they ought to get hard labor, 
the brutes,” said Joan vicio isly. ‘But 
I suppose the police are waiting till the 
last pane in the house is smashed And 
that’s your Demos, Allegra, that you'd 
like to see governing England.” 

misgovernment that has made 
them what they are! There must be Free 


Edueation. Their souls must be— 
Their souls! They've got no souls 
‘Oh, really, Joan. Every human be 


ing has a soul—a spark of God.” 
A spark of God!” Joan snorted. 

‘These beery savages! Listen to ’em.” 

‘* But surely you don’t believe God has 
left Himself out of any soul?” 

‘‘He has left Himself, out « 
said Joan calmly. 

‘What!’ Allegra stared at her in 
horror. ‘* You don’t believe in God?” 

‘I hear the word often enough—I see 
no signs of the reality.” 


f mine,” 
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‘** And the immortality of the soul?” 

**Ona par with Gwenny’s hell. We're 
just a lot of little ants running about 

‘Then how ean you live on?” Allegra 
asked, awe-stricken, 

‘Oh, I can just run about with the 
rest. Go to the ant and be wise—isn't 
that what Gwenny says?” 

“You sillv” children interrupted 
Dulsie “This isn’t the time to talk 
theology.’ 

What then is it the time to talk?’ 
Joan retorted seathing|ly Man 

Hlere the great clock chirped hine 

No—dinner!” laughed Dulsie. ‘‘ Ive 
forgotten Im starving.” 

‘T couldn't have eaten anything, any 
how,” whimpered Mabel, prostrate on the 
sofa. ** Now I think I'll go to bed.’ 

A terrifie rat-a-tat-tat and a ringing at 
the bell resounded even above the patri 


otic clamor. Mabel sprang up, glowing 


with life. ‘There's Arthur He said 
he'd try to come!” Then, with a change 


of voice, ‘* Oh, I hope they won't hurt 
him 
Not if they know he’s a Lord,” said 
Joan sarcastically. 
The knocking went on and on, as if 


keeping time with the crowd's 


‘Well, why don’t they open the door 
cried Mabel impatiently 

‘I suppose they're afraid,” said Joan, 
‘They think it’s only the roughs.” 

‘* He'll go away,” Mabel whined. 

The ringing recommenced. 

‘“Tll run down and let him in,” said 
Allegra, with an impulse of girlish curi- 
osity and sisterly kindness 

No,” said Joan. ‘‘You may get 


hurt 

But Allegra was already half down the 
stairs. She pushed through the trem 
bling maid-servants. ‘* Who is it?” she 


cried cautiously through the door, 

‘Only me,” came a strong voice. Al- 
legra’s heart leapt up. She felt a sud 
den sense of security. Here was re-en- 
forcement, here safety. 

She opened the door and Broser slipped 
in, accompanied by a waft of cold air and 
a louder burstof song He shot the bolts 
again swiftly, hardly looking at her and 
not even removing his hat till the door 
was secured, 


Meantime she saw that his hands were 


i 
| 
“Rule, Britannia. Britannia es the waves, — } 
: Britons never—never—never—shall be slaves.” “Tow. row, row, row, row, i 
Of the British Grenadiers.” ' 
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scratched, his face was flushed and per 
spiring, his tie and collar were crumpled. 
She took his umbrella and his hat and his 
overcoat. They had never spoken to each 
other before, but this was no time for con- 
ventionalities 
I hope vou are not hurt?” she said 

“This is nothing to the football serim- 
Midstoke see they've broken 
I hope that’s all?” 

* Practically all Only Petty Cash,” 
said Allegra with a bright smile. 

**Rutfians!” He clinched his fist and 
looked dangerous. She noticed there was 
a telegram in his hand 


ther,” he 


mages at 


yvour W indows. 


‘* For your fa- 
The 
he couldn't 
Vil 


Nine o'clock, 


said, smoothing it out. 


bov gave it me at the gate 


get through—fortunately he knew me 
run upto the study at once 
your father told me I was to knock off 
some letters.” 

Allegra smiled. Her mother had plotted 
Lord Arthur would not have 
seen much of his future father-in-law. 


clumsily 


hasn't dined yvet—he is dressing. 
You must She thought: 
‘Lucky there’s Lord Arthur's cover.” 

“In this 


looking into the hall mirror 


dine with us.” 

state?” he queried ruefully, 
Not dress 
ed, and not straightened out—and to tell 
the truth, not hungry. Mrs. 
I dine at seven.” 


Broser and 
‘Then you ean call it supper.” She 


rather wondered at her own insistence, 
especially as her mother had not vet in- 
vited Mr. Broser to her London table 
“Tt depends on whether father 
has work for me to do,” he replied 
**Well—you must wait for him in the 


drawing-room, anyhow,” 


your 


she said, turning 
to mount the stairs and catching sight of 
the impatient Mabel at their head “ie 
only —it’s Mr. Broser,” called up. 
Poor Mabel disappeared. From without 
came the stentorian chant : 


she 


Britannia, the 
The home of 


pri ie of the ocean, 


ind the 


the brave free, 


‘How long have they been howling?” 
asked Broser. 


“It seems an eternity—but I suppose 


it’s only a bad quarter of an hour. We 
have sent for the police.” 
‘They deserve a cavalry regiment. 


How did it begin?” 

‘*They seem to have followed father.” 
His face of horror pleased her. She as- 
sured him hastily: *‘ He's only a little cut 
about the face.” 
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He looked thunders ‘*“Was it those 
blackguards in the garden?” 
if to unbolt the door. 

‘No, no,” she eried, torn between alarm 
and admiration. 

His hand dropped. 
rue this,” he muttered. 

The did not 
disproportionate to the occasion or the 


He made as 


‘England shall 


sentiment seem to her 
the turbulent 
without. She tingled with 
trical excitement, feeling herself in the 
thick of history and face to face with an 


speaker, set as it was to 


] 
elec 


immortal who would make it. Her eyes 
shone, her breast heaved. 


ah You not Mr 


Broser,” she said gayly, as they mounted 


do know my name, 


the stairs. ‘“'I have the advantage of 
you.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ You have many advan 
tages over me, but not that. Do you sup 
pose I did not hear of Allegra all day 
long at The Manor House?” 

Her name in 
eurious thrill. 


his mouth gave her a 
she smiled, but 
I've seen you and you've never seen me!” 

“What! How about Midstoke station? 
And do you think I didn’t take another 
peep at you in the Town Hall?” 


‘How silly I am! Of course!’ She 
he had 
started the cheers for her when the train 
came in. And from without, in strange 
ironic contrast, came the rousing chorus: 
‘Hurrah for the red, white, and blue! 
Three cheers for the red, white, and blue! 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble 
When borne by the red, white, and blue,” 


remembering 


blushed deeply, 


‘You hear,” he said. 
ing again for you. 
blue.” 


‘*They are cheer- 
The red, white, and 


She flushed deeper, becoming conscious 
that she wore a blue frock and a pretty 
one. 

‘Then the other line’s for you,” she 
retorted. 


‘“‘Thy banners make tyranny tremble.” 


“Thank you! I wish they did.” 

Mr. Broser certainly did not make Joan 
tremble. She inquired sternly: ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you go for the police?” 

Disconcerted, he stammered that he 
Then he pleaded 


ought to have done so. 
the telegram. 

There seemed now a vast multitude in 
the street, augmented by curiosity and 
the love of fun, not dangerous, yet not to 
be easily dispersed, even if the police were 


> 


already there, as was probable. The mel 


ody changed to ‘God save the Queen 

thank Heaven!” cried Dulsie. 
‘They are winding up.” 

‘Tm afraid they're only beginning,” 
said Broser. ‘Aly. here is the hero-mar- 
tvr.” as husband and wife came in. ‘* How 
do you feel, sir? 

‘Hungry. We shall have a musical 
dinner,” said Marshmont, smiling through 
sticking-plaster. 

‘You'll have a ruined dinner,” Mrs. 
Marshmont burst forth. ‘* You ruin ev- 
erything with your polities.” 

Allegra’s face became one glow of an- 


ver and shame. Could her mother not 
restrain herself even in the presence of 
this outsider? Must she humiliate the 
Prophet before his own disciple? 

‘I think, mother,” she said quietly, 
‘this must be the proudest moment of 
She took her father’s hand, 


and as she felt its warm response, a wave 


father’s life.” 


of passionate happiness swept away her 
anger. He withdrew his hand to receive 
the telegram from Broser. The crowd 
liad returned to its 


‘* Tow, row, row, row, row, 


Of the British Grenadiers.’ 


‘‘That’s appropriate, anyhow,” laughed 
the ex-Minister, as he tore open the tele- 
gram, ‘‘ for I heard a rumor in the lobby 
as I left the House—I don’t know how 
true it is—that the Grenadiers—” He 
paused, and the flesh of his face changed 
almost to the hue of the plaster. 

Mrs Marshmont gave a terrific shriek: 
‘“My boy is dead!” 

‘No, no,” he stammered, trying to hide 
the telegram. Then, hopelessly, ‘* It is 
very good of the War Office to let us 
know.” 

The spiritual darkness that can be felt 
descended on the room. Fear for the 
mother strengthened the rest. There was 
one breathless moment in which they 
waited for her shrieks. But no shrieks 
came. She sank down on her arm-chair, 
moaning dazedly: ‘‘My Tom, my baby- 
boy.” She had been immeasurably more 
violent at the death of the rat, yet nobody 
felt this calmer mood a relief. 

Her husband, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks, knelt at her side. ‘*He died 
bravely, Mary,” he said hoarsely. In 
an unrighteous cause—but he helped to 
end the war, thank God. He fell in the 
last victorious charge. It is all over.” 
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‘Yes, it is all over,” she repeated 
dazedly. ‘** How hot it is! 

Then her eves closed and her head fell 
back 

‘‘Open the window! Give her some 
air!’ said her husband. He picked up a 
tleecy shawl and threw it over her, Bro 
ser ran to pull back the shutters, Allegra 
darted in futile search of smelling-salts, 
What 
are you doing, Joan?” inquired her fa 
ther 


and Joan turned the gas lower 


Won't attract stones, keeps the room 
cooler,” she replied laconically. 


Broser had no need to raise the window 


sash: the cold air dashed through every 
broken pane. A dull red glare leapt 
up fitfully without. Dulsie and Mabel 


shriekeda, a 


& 


eves 


‘It's nothing,” Broser reassured them 
bitterly from the window. 


They are 
only burning you in efligy, sir.”’ 

*Ah. the witches!” said Mrs. Marsh 
mont. “ie I knew one who made an image 
of a man in wax and burnt it. She 
lived in a hut in the mountains, and a 
stream danced down past her door. How 
cold itis! Y mae hiraeth arnaf am fy 
ngwlad !” 
my country 


(There is a longing on me for 
The mood of the crowd outside seemed 
to have changed. Its vocal unanimity 
had lapsed into a disordered rumor, 
through which now penetrated the jubi 
lant antiphonal cries of two news-vend 


ers. “The Sultan killed.” 
plete Rout of the Enemy.” ‘* Dragoons 


in at the Death.” ‘End of the War.” 
For an instant longer the d dil chaos con- 
tinued, then it evolved into a mighty 
cheer. renewed again and again, till the 
house seemed to shake in a cale. And 
then ‘‘God save the Queen” started 


afresh, really a finale this time, for the 


sang. Mrs. Marshmont, too, rose and be 
gan to walk to the door, like a somnam 
bulist. The others gazed after her, scarce 
daring to address her, as though to wake 
her were fatal. 

‘“ Where are vou going, sweetest?” her 
husband whispered. 

‘To the nursery, fianwylyd,” she an- 
swered. 

They all followed ler, breathless, up 
the stairs and into the statesman’s study 
with its litter of Blue Books and papers. 


The bullfinch set up an eestatice piping at 
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none heeded it. 
to the faded 


sight of its master, but 
Mrs. Marshn 


rocking-horse in the corner, and stooped 


int went over 


to caress ILS rageed mane 
** He rode on you,” she said, ** my little 
Tom.” Sudden she caughtsight of the 


tin soldie 


rs underneath it, and with a ery 


ot rage she stan ped on them, making the 
horse rock violently. ‘* You killed him!” 
she said. ‘* You killed my Tom! 

They could not tell whether this was 
Sanity or insanity. Her husband en 


cireled her waist with his arm. 


** Come, darling, you must come away.” 
She threw off his arm violently and he 
staggered against the table. 


Murderer!” 


him 


* You let 


go. You sent him to the shambles. 


she screamed, 


And you, you pack of girls, why do you 
round me? Do you come to gloat 
To exult that 
alive, while my boy is dead? I hate you.” 
She burst through them, and flung open 


stand 


over my grief? vou are 


the window; and leaning out above the 


deserted garden behind the house, shriek 
ed into the blackness of the night: ‘‘ Tom! 
Tom!” 

flew to her, and clutched her 
‘You will fall out!” 

Mrs. Marshmont turned fiercely on her, 
and thrust her against the high nursery 
fender, bruising her side. 

*T don’t want you. LT want my son. 
What right have all of you to be alive 
and my boy dead? 

** Yes, mother,” 
tering the pain of her bruise. 
send for Jim.” 


Joan 


she cried. 


Bring me my son!” 
said Joan, bravely mas- 


* We will 


AFTER 


BY 


HE country road at lonely close 
Has rest awhile from the long 
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‘Yes, bring me Jim! Quick! quick! 
or your father will be killing him, too. 
Go, why don’t you go?” 

Gwenny came and took her hands and 
held them, murmuring to her in Welsh 
Mrs. Marshmont broke into sobs, and then 
the two women wept in each other's 
arms 

** And this is war,”’ murmured Allegra, 
too numbed to ery. The images of a dash 
ing young Dragoon overflowing with life 
and gayety, and of a distorted dead lump, 
strove with each other. 

‘Yes, multiplied by thousands,” said a 
deep-toned tremulous voice at her ear. 
She turned and saw that tears were roll- 
ing down Broser’s face. To see a man 
weep loosened her own tears, and uncon- 
sciously her hand went out to his, with a 
little pressure, half of gratitude, half of 
consolation. 

But please God, we shall make an 
end of she said, while the 
with their childish pictorial scraps blotted 
themselves out 


war,” walls 
in mist. 

His clasp became as the iron grip of a 
solemn compact. ‘* Yes, we shall make 
an end of war.” 

The bullfinch gushed out its little heart 
Outside, the National 
Anthem was dying away in the distance. 


in joyous appeal. 
“Send her victo-rious, 
Hay py and glo-rious 


The bell rang again. It was Lord Ar- 
thur, bringing the eager flush of young 
love into the house of death. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


RAIN 
HAY 


of day 
stress of rain; 


Dripping and bowed, the green walls of the lane 
Reflect no glistening light; no colors gay 
Has dying summer left; the sky is gray, 
As though the weeping had not eased the pain, 
The autumn is not yet, and all in vain 


Seems summer’s 


life—a blossom cast away! 


The air is hushed, save in the emerald shade 
The rain still drops, and stirs each fretting leaf 
To soft insistence of its little grief; 
The hopeless calm all thought of life denies;— 
But hark! and now through silence, unafraid, 
A robin ripples to the chilly skies. 
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TO-DAY’S SCIENCE IN 


EUROPE 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Il. —PROFESSOR ERNST HAE(¢ 


HE train crept on 
its tortuous way 
down the pictur 
esque valley of the 
little Saale At 
last we saw three 
quaint old castles 
high above us on 
a jutting crag, in 
one of whieh, as 


we knew from our 
Baedeker, Goethe 
once lived, Jenn!” 
called the guard, and the seramble for 
* lugeage began, leaving us for the mo 
ment no place for other thoughts than 
to make sure that all our various parcels 
were properly dragged out alone with 
ourselves. Five minutes’ drive, and we 
are in the true Jena, with the real flavor 
of medivwvalism about us. Now. sure 
enough, we are in the dream-city. 

A dream-city it truly seems when one 
comes to wander through its Harrow, 
tortuous streets, between time -stained 
walls, amidst its rustic population. Com- 
ing from Berlin, from Dresden. from 
Leipsie—not to mention America—one 
feels as if he had stepped suddenly back 
two or three centuries. There are some 
evidences of modernity that mar the il 
lusion, to be sure: but the preponderance 
of the old-time emblems is sufficient to 
leave the mind in a delightful glow of 
reminiscences. As a whole. the aspect of 
the central portion of the village—of the 
true Jena—cannot greatly have changed 
since the days when Luther stopped here 
on his way to Wittenburg; surely not 
since 1662, when the mighty young Leib- 
nitz, the Aristotle of Germany, came to 
Jena to study under Weigel, the most 


famous of German mathematicians of 


that century. 
If one follow a band of basket-laden 
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women, he will find that their goal is that 
foeal point of every old-time city, the 
market-place. There arrived, he will wit 
ness a scene Common enough in Europe, 
but hardly to be duplicated anywhere in 
America. Hundreds of venders of meat. 
fish, vegetables, cloths, and household 
utensils have their open-air booths seat 
tered all across the wide space; and other 
hundreds of purchasers are there as well 
Quaint garbs and quainter faces are ey 
ery where, and the whole scene seems 
quite in keeping with the background of 
fifteenth century houses that hedges it in 
on every side. Could John the Magnan 
imous, Who rises up in bronze in the cen 
tre of the market place, eome to life, he 
would never guess that three and a half 
centuries have passed since he fell into 
his last sleep 

It was this same Joln the Maenani- 
mous—or rather his fleshly prototype 
who founded the institution whieh gives 
Jena its fame and distinguishes it from 
all the other quaint hypnotie clusters 


of houses that nestle similarly here 
and there in other picturesque valleys 
of the father-land 

If you would enter one of the old build 
ings, there is naught to hinder. Go into 
one of the lecture-halls which chances at 
the moment to be unoccupied, and vou 
will see an array of erude old benches for 
seats, that look as if they might have been 
placed there at the very Inaugural of the 
Institution. The boards that serve for 
desks, if you sean them closer, will be 
found searred all over with the marks of 
knives, showing how some hundreds of 
successive classes of listeners have W hile d 
away the weary lecture hours Not a 
square inch can you find of the entire 
desk surface that is unscarred, 

If one would woo a new sensation. he 
has but to seat himself on one of these 
puritanieal old benches, and conjure up 
in imagination the long series of pro- 
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fessors that may have oeeupied the raised 
platform in front, reealling the manner of 
thought and dogma that each laid down 
as verity Series number one appears 
clad in the garb of the sixteenth century, 
with mind just eagerly striving to peer a 
little way out of the penumbra of the Re 
hnaissance The students who earve the 
first washes in the new desks will learn, if 
perchance they listen in intervals of whit 
tling, that this world on which they live 
is perhaps not flat, but actually round, 
like a ball It is debatable doctrine, to be 
sure: but we must not forget that Signor 
Columbus, recently dead, found land off 
to the west, whieh is probably a part of the 
Asiatic Continent If the earth is in- 
deed a ball, then the sun and stars whirl 
clear around it in twenty-four hours, 
travelling thus at an astonishing speed, 
for the spheres in which they are fastened 
are situated hundreds of milesaway. The 
sun must be a reallv great ball of fire 

perhaps a mile even in diameter. The 
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moon, as is plain to see, is nearly as large 
The stars,of course,are only sparks, though 
of great brillianey. They are fixed ina 
different sphere from that of the sun In 
still other spheres are the moon and a 
small set of large stars, ealled planets, of 
which latter there are four, in order that, 
with the sun, the moon, and the other 
stars, there may be made seven orders of 
heavenly bodies —seven being, of course, 
the magic number in accordance with 
which the universe is planned. 

This is, in substance, the whole subject 
of astronomy as that first professor must 
have taught it, even were he the wisest 
man of his time. Of the other sciences, 
except an elementary mathematies, there 
was hardly so much as an inkling taught 
that first class of students. You will find 
it appalling, as you muse, to refleet upon 
the amazing mixture of utter ignorance 
and false knowledge which the learned 
professor of that day brought to the elass 
room, and whieh the ‘‘edueated” student 
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carried away along W ith his degree. The 
one and the other knew Greek, Latin, and 
Bible history and doctrine. Beyond that 
their minds were as the minds of babes. 
Yet no doubt the student who went out 
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share whieh the suceessive generations 
of Jena professors have taken in the greai 
upward struggle. But we must not pause 
for that here. Our real concern, despite 


the haunting reminiscences, Is not with 


JENA 


from the University of Jena in the year 
1550 thought himself upon the pinnacles 
of learning. So, afterall, it seems that the 
subjects of John the Magnanimous have 
changed more than a little during the 
three hundred and odd years that John 
himself. done in bronze, has been stand 
ing out there in the market-place. 


Il 
Had one time for it, there would be 
real interest in noting the steps by whieh 
the mental change in question has been 
brought about; in particular, to note the 


the Jena of the past, but with the Jena of 
to-day; not with the ghosts, but with the 
living personality who has made the Jena 
of our veneration one of the greatest 
centres of progress in human thought in 
all the world. Jena is Jena today not 
so much because Guericke and Fichte 
and Hegel and Sehiller and Oken taught 
here in the past, as because it has for 
thirty-eight years been the seat of the la 
bors of Germany's greatest naturalist— 
one of the most philosophical zoologists 
of any country or any age, Professor 
Ernst Haeckel. It is of Professor Haeckel 
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and his work that I chiefly mean to write; 
and if | have dwelt somewhat upon Jena 
Ilse ll it is because this quaint, retired 
the theatre of Haeckel’s 
activities all the mature years of his life, 


village has been 


and because the work he has here accom 
plished could hardly have been done so 
well elsewhere; some of it, for reasons I 
could hardly 
‘been done elsewhere at all—at least, 


shall presently mention, 


any other university. 
It was in 1861 that young Dr. Haeckel 
Ile had 


made a tentative effort at the practice of 


Hrs 


came to Jena as a teacher. 


medicine in Berlin; then very gladly had 
turned from a distasteful pursuit to the 
His tirst love, be 
up the study of medicine, 
pictorial art, 


field of pure science, 
took 


fore he 
had been botany, though 


then as later, competed with science for 
his favorable attention. But the influ 
ence of his great teacher, Johannes Miil 


ler together with his medical studies, 
had turned his attention more directly 
to the animal rather than vegetable life, 
and when he left medicine, it was to turn 
life 


believed, he should find a wider 


explicitly 
Ilere, he 


field than in 


to zoology as a study. 


art, which he loved almost 
as well, and which, it may be added, he 
has followed all his life as a dilettante of 
Had 


he sO elected, Haeckel might have made 


much more than amateurish skill. 


his mark in art quite as definitively as he 


has made it in science. Indeed, even as 


the case stands, his draughtsman’s skill 
has been more than a mere recreation to 
him, for without his beautiful drawings, 
often made and reproduced in color, his 
various orders 


classical monographs on 


of living creatures would have lacked 
much of their present value 
Moreover, quite aside from these mere 
ly teclinieal drawings, Professor Haeckel 
has made hundreds of paintings purely 
for recreation and the love of it, illustra 
ting —and that, too,often with true artistic 
the va 


rious lands to which his zoological quests 


feeling for both form and color 


have carried him, such as Sicily, the Ca- 
From India 
four months’ visit, Profes 


HAries, pt, and India 
alone, after a 
Haeckel 


sized 


hundred 
feat which 
speaks at once for his love of art and for 


Sol brought back two 
fair water-colors: a 


his amazing industry. 

1 dwell upon this phase of Professor 
character and 
very 


Hae ckel’s 


the 


temperament 


from outset because I wish it 
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constantly to be borne in mind, in con 


nection with some of the doctrines to be 


have 
to do with no dry-as-dust scientist, cold 


mentioned presently, that here we 


and soullgss, but with a broad, versatile. 


Imaginative mind, one that links the sei 
entific and the artistic temperaments in 
rarest measure Charles Darwin, with 
whose name the name of Haeckel will al 
ways be linked, told with regret that in 
his later years he had become sO ster ped 
in scientific facets that he had lost all love 
for and appreciation of art and musie. 
been no such mental 


There has warp 


ing and atrophy in the mind of Ernst 
Haeckel. Yet there is probably no man 
living to day 
larger store of 


whose mind contains a 


technical scientifie faets 


than his: nor a man who has enriched 


zoology with a larger number of new 
data, the result of direct personal observa 
tion in field or laboratory. 

How 


this 


Haeckel’s contribution in 
but 
vaguely appreciated by running over the 


large 
last regard has been can be 
lone list of his important publications, 
though the list 
hundred titles, 
that 


graphs of 


includes more than one 
unless it Is understood 


some single titles stand for mono 


gigantic proportions, which 
have involved vears of labor in the pro 
Thus the text 


monograph on the radiolarians, a 


duction. alone of the 


form 


of microscopic sea animaleule, is a work 


of three gigantic volumes, weighing, as 
| 


Professor Haeckel laughingly remarks, 


some thirty pounds, and representing 


twelve years of hard labor. This particu 
lar monograph, by-the-bye, is written in 
English (of other 


languages, Professor is perfect 


which, as of several 
Haeckel 
master), and las a history of more than 
ordinary interest. — It that the 
were about a 


appears 
radiolarians discovered, 
half-century ago, by Johannes Miller, 
who made an especial study of them, 
which was uncompleted at the time of 
his death, in 1858. His monograph, de 
known, 
Haeckel, 
on whom the mantel of the great teacher 
who had Miiller’s 
last pupil, took up the work his revered 


left 


seribing the fifty 


was published posthumously. 


species then 


was to fall, and been 


master lad unfinished as his own 


first great original ‘“‘arbeit.” He went 
to Messina, and was delighted to find 


the sea there replete with radiolarians, 
of which he was able to discover one or 
two new species almost every day, until 
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he had added 150, all told, to Muller's 
list, or more than triple the whole num 
ber previously known. The deseription 
of these 150 new radiolarians constituted 
Haeckel’s first great contribution to zo 
ology, and won him his place as teacher 
at Jena in 1861 

Henceforth Haeekel was, of course, 


known as the greatest authority on this 


particular order of creatures For this 
reason it was that Professor Murray, the 
naturalist of the famous expedition which 
the British government sent around the 
world in the ship Challenger, asked 
Haeckel to work up the radiolarian ma 
terial that had been gathered during 
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that voyage Murray showed Haeckel a 
little bottle containing water with a de 
posit of seeming clay or mud in the bot 
tom 

‘That mud,” he said, ** was dredged up 
from the bottom of the ocean, and every 
part cle of it is the shell of a radiola 
rian.” 


Impossible ‘said Haeckel 
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‘Yet true.” replied Murray, ‘as the 
microscope will soon prove to vou.” 

So it did, and Professor Haeckel spent 
twelve vears examining that mud under 
the microscope, with the resnit that be 
fore he had done he had discovered no 
fewer than four thousand new species of 
radiolarians, all of which, of course, had 
to be figured, described. and christened 
Think of baptizing four thousand erea 
tures—finding a new, distinet, and ap 
propriate Latin name for each and every 
one, and that, too, when the creatures 


themselves are of microscopic size, and 
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the difference between them often = so 
Slight that ouly the expert eve could de 
tect it! Think, too, of the deadly tedium 
of labor in detecting these differences, in 
sketehing them, and in writing out to the 
length of three monster volumes techni 
cal dissertations upon them! 

To the unteechnical reader that must 
seem a deadly, a veritably mind-sapping, 
task And such indeed it would prove 
to the average zoologist But with the 
mind of a Haeckel it is far otherwise. 
To him a radiolarian or any other crea 
ture is of interest, not so much on its 
owh account as for its associations He 
sees If not as an individual, but as a link 
in the seale of organic things, as the 
bearer of a certain message of world his 
tory. Thus the radiolarians, insignifi 
cant ereatures though they seem, have 
really taken an extraordinary share in 
building up the crust of the earth. The 
ooze at the bottom of the sea, which final 
ly becomes metamorphosed into chalk or 
stone, is but the aggregation of the shells 
of dead vadiolarians. In the light of such 
a role the animaleule takes on a new in 
Lerest 

But even greater is the interest that at- 
taches to every creature as regards its 
place in the organic scale of evolution. 
What are the homologies of this form 
What was its probable ances 
trv? What gaps does it bridge? What 
can it tell us of the story of animal 
creation? These and such like are the 
questions that have been ceaselessly be 
fore Haeckel’s mind in all his’ studies 
of zoology Hence the rich fountain 
of philosophical knowledge that has 
welled up from what otherwise might 
have been the most barren of laboratory 
borings. Thus from a eareful investi 
gation of the sponge Haeckel was led 
to his famous gastrea theory, according 
to which the pouchlike sponge animal 
cule —virtually a stomach without mem- 
bers—is the type organism on which all 
higher organisms are built, so to speak 
that is, out of whieh all have evolved. 

This gastrea theory, now generally 
accepted, is one of Haeckel’s two great 
fundamental contributions to the evolu 
tion philosophy with the history of 
which his life work is so intimately 

nied, The other eontribution is the 
theory, even more famous and now equal 


ly undisputed, that every individual or 


ganism in its embryologieal development 


reliearses in slurred but unmistakable 
epitome the steps of evolution by which 
the ancestors of that individual came into 
racial being. That is to say, every mam 
mal, for example, originating in an ege 
stage, when it is comparable to a proto 
ZOOM, Passes through successive stages 
When it is virtually, in suecession, a gas 
trula, a fish, and an amphibian or a rep 
tile before it attains the mammalian stat 
us, because its direct ancestors were in 
succession, through the long reological 
ages, protozoons, gastrula, fishes, and am- 
phibians or reptiles before the true mam- 
mal was evolved, This theory east a flood 
of light into many dark places of the Dar 
Winlan philosophy. It was propounded 
in 1866 in Professor Haeekel’s creat work 
on morphology, and it has ever since 
been a guiding principle in his great 
philosophical studies 

It was through this same work on 
morphology that Haeckel first came to be 
universally recognized as the great Con 
tinental champion of Darwinism the 
Huxley of Germany. Like Huxley, 
Haeckel lad at onee made the logieal 
application of the Darwinian theory to 
man himself, and he sought now to trace 
the exact lineage of the human family as 
no one had hitherto attempted to fathom 
it. Utilizing his wide range of zoological 
and anatomical knowledge, he construct 
ed a liypothetical tree of descent—or, if 
you prefer, ascent—from the root in a 
protozoon to the most recent offshoot, 
man. From that day till this, Haeckel’s 
persistent labors have been directed toward 
the perfection of that genealogical tree 

This work on morphology was much 
too teeclinieal to reach the general public, 
but in 1868 Haeckel prepared, at the in 
stigation of his friend and confrére Ge 
genbaur, what was practically a popular 
abridgment of the technical work, whieh 
was published under title of The Nat 
ural History of Creation. This work 
created a furor at onee. It has been 
translated into a dozen languages, and 
has passed through nine editions in the 
original German. Through it the name 
of Haeckel became almost a household 
word the world over, and subject for 
mingled applause and opprobrium—ap 
plause from the unprejudiced for his 
great merits; opprobrium from the bigot- 
ed because of the unprecedented candor 
with which he followed the Darwinian 
hypothesis to its logical goal 
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The same complete candor of expres 
sion has marked every stage of the un 
folding of Professor Haeckel’s philosophi 
cal pronouncements, This fact is the more 
remarkable because Professor Haeckel is, 
so far as IL am aware, the only famous 


scientist of our generation if not, in 


scrence evervwihiere, as lL know from pr 
vate conversations; but they, unlike mis 
self, are not free to speak the full truth 
as they see lt mvself would not be toler 
ated elsewhere Had I desived to remain 
in Berlin, for example, | must have kept 


} 
siient. But here in Jena one is free 
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deed, of any generation —who has felt at 
libertv to announee, absolutely without 
reserve, the full conclusions to which his 
philosophy has earried him, when these 


eonelusions ran counter to the prevalent 


prejudices of his time Some one has 
said that the German universities are 
oases of freedom. The remark is abso 


Intely true of Jena It is not true, I be 
lieve. in anything like the same degree, of 
anv other German university, or of any 
other university in the world One thing 
before others that has endeared Jena to 
Haeckel, and kept him there in the face 
of repeated flattering calls to other uni 
versities, is that full liberty of spirit) has 
been accorded him there, as he knew it 
would not be accorded elsewhere. * When 
a man comes into the atmosphere of 
Jena.” savs Professor Haeckel, *‘ he per- 
force begins to think: there is no escape 
from it. And he is free to let lis thouglits 
earry him whithersoever they honestly 
may. My beliefs.” he added, ‘are sub 
stantially the beliefs of my colleagues in 
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And lhe smiles benignly as he says it 
The controversies through Which he has 
passed and thie cCalulnies of w hich he has 
been the target have left no sears upon 
this broad, calm spirit. 


Ill 

It is indeed a delightful experience to 
meet Professor Haeckel in the midst of 
his eharming oasis of freedom—his_ be 
loved Jena. To reach his laboratory you 
walk down a narrow lane, past Schiller's 
house and the garden where Sehiller and 
Goethe used to sit, and where now the 
new observatory stands Haeckel’s lab 
oratory itself is a simple oblong build 
ing of yellowish brick, standing on a 
jutting point of land high above the 
street - level Entering it, your eye is 
first caught by a set of simple panels in 
the wall opposite the door, bearing six il 
lustrious names Aristotle, Linné, La 
marek. Cuvier, Miller, Darwin—a Greek, 
a Swede, two Frenelimen, a German, and 


an Englishman Sueh a list is signifi 
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cant; it 
Liat 


tells of the cosmopo!] tan spirit 
here holds sw ay 
The ground floor of the building is oc 


cupied by a and by 


lecture room the zoo 
logical colleetion The latter is a 
working collection, and purports to be 
nothing else Of course it does not for a 


moment compare with the collections of 


tie museunmis in any large city of Kurope 


or America; nor, indeed, is it numerically 


comparable with many private collee 


lions, oO 


collections ol lesser colleges in 


America, Similarly, when one mounts 


the stairs and enters the laboratory prop 


er he tinds a room of no great dimen 
sions and nowise startling in its ap 
polntments It is admirably lighted, to 


be sure, and in all respects suitably 


equipped for its purpose, but it is by ho 
the 
laboratory of America, 


means so iarge or so luxurious as 


uverage college 


Indeed, it to be mentioned in the 


the 


seore or two of our larger colleges 


Is not 
of a 
Yet, 


with Haeckel here, it is unquestionably 


sume breath with laboratories 


the finest laboratory in which to study 
zoology that exists in the world to-day, 
or has existed for the last third of a 
century 

Haeckel himself is domiciled, when not 
instrueting his classes, in a comfortable 
bat plain room aeross the hall—a room 
whose windows look out aeross the valley 
of the Saale on an exquisite mountain 
landseape, with the clean cut mountain 
tirat 


focus 


Schiller’s lines made famous at its 
As you enter the room, a big ro 
bust man steps quickly forward to grasp 
more in height, 
compactly built without corpulence, erect, 

athletic: with florid com- 
and clear, light 


eves that belie the white hair and whiten 


your hand Six feet or 
vigorous, even 


plexion laughing, blue 
ing beard; the ensemble personifving at 


onee kindliness and = virility, simplicity 
and depth, above all, frank, fearless hon 
trace of pose or affecta 
Ernst Haeckel There is 


something about his simple, frank, 


estv. without a 


tion such is 
ear 
nest, sympathetic, vet robust, masculine 
personality that reminds one instantly, 
as does his facial contour also, of Walt 
W hitman 

A glance about the room shows you at 
once that it is a place for study, and also 
that it is the room of the most methodical 
of students. There are books and papers 
everywhere, vet not the slightest trace of 


disorder. Clearly every book and every 
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parcel of papers has a place, and is kept 
in that place The owner can at any mo 
ment lay his hand upon anything he de 
This 
no small 
Pro 


fessor Haeckel’s success in carrving for 


sires among all these documents. 
habit of had 


share, I it, in contributing to 


orderliness has 


tuke 


ward many lines of research at the same 
time, and carrying all to successful ter 
minations Then, too, there goes with it, 
as a natural accompaniment, a method 


ical habit of working, without which 


no 
single man could have put behind him 
the multifarious accomplishments that 


stand to Professor Haeeckel's credit 


Orderliness is not a more pronounced 


Innate gift with Professor Haeckel than 
is the gift of initial energy to undertake 
and earry on work which leads to ae 
complishment—a_ trait regarding which 


men,even active men, so widely differ 
holds that whatever 
his normal bent in this direetion, it: was 


Professor Haeckel 
enormously strengthened in boyliood by 
the precepts of his mother from whom, 
by the bye, he chiefly inherits his talents 
“My mother,” he ‘would 
permit me to be idle for a moment. 


saVvs, never 
If ] 
dreaming, she 


stood at a window day 


would always urge me to be up and do 


ing ‘Work or play,’ she would urge, 
‘but do not stand idle. Through this 
reiterated admonition physical activity 
became a life-long habit with me, and 
work almost a necessity of my being. If 


I have been able to accomplish my full 
ain 
never idle, and I scarcely know the mean- 


ing of ennui.” 


share of labors, this is the reason. 


This must not be interpreted as mean- 
ing, however, that Haecke] 
takes up a task and works at it all day 
This is not the Ger 
man method of working, and in this re 
ward 


Pre »fessor 
long unceasingly. 


Professor Haeckel is a thorough 
German, ‘** When I was a young man,” 
he says, ‘I at one time, thanks to the 
persuasions of some English friends, be 
came a convert to the English method of 
working, and even attempted to introduce 
it into Germany. But I soon relinquish 
ed it, and lapsed back into our German 
method, which I am convinced will pro 
duce better results for the average work 
er. The essential of this method is the 
long mid-day rest, which enables one late 
in the afternoon to begin what is virtu 
ally a new day's work, and carry it out 
with vigor and without undue fatigue. 
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Thas I, who am an early riser, begin 
vork at five in summer and six in win 
ter, after the customary light breakfast of 
cotfee and rolls. Ido not take a second 
breakfast at ten or eleven, as many Ger 
mans do, but work continuously until one 
o'clock, when [T have dinner. This with 
me, as with all Germans, is the hearty 
meal of the day. After dinner [ take a 
half-hour’s nap; then read the newspa 
per or chat with my family for an hour, 
and perhaps go for a long walk. At 
about four, like all Germans, I take my 
cup of coffee, but without cake or other 
food. Then at four, having had three 
full hours of brain rest and diversion, I 
am ready to go to work again. and ean 
accomplish four hours more of work with 
out undue fatigue. At eight T have my 
rather light supper, and after that T at- 
tempt no further work, giving the even 
ing to reading, conversation, or other ree 
reation. Ido not retire till rather late, 
as I require only five or six hours’ sleep.” 

Such is the method of labor division 
that enables not Professor Haeckel only, 
but a host of other German brain-work 
ers, to accomplish enormous labors, vet 


to thrive on the accomplishment, and to 
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carry the ruggedness and health of youth 
far into the decades that are too often, with 
our own workers, given over to decrepi 
tude. Haeckel at sixty-five looks as if 
he were good for at least a score of vears 
of further effort And should he fulfil 
the promise of his present ruggedness, he 
will do no more than numbers of his col 
leagues in German universities have done 
and ave doing. Witness, in illustration, 
Rudolph Virchow, who, at seventy-eight, 
talked of coming to America ‘Sone of these 
years, when ocean travel has been made 
more expeditious”; or A. von Kolliker, 
who, at eighty-two, still teaches at Wirz 
burg; or the veteran of them all, Bunsen, 
who made his fame so many decades ago 
that now, at ninety, he must feel some 
times as if he were his own gereat-grand 
son. When one runs over the list of 
which this is only a reminder, and con 
siders at the same time the amount of the 
individual output of the best German 
workers, he is led to feel that Professor 
Haeckel was probably right in giving up 
the continuous-day method of labor and 
reverting to the German method 

In addition to the original researches 
that Professor Haeckel has carried out, to 
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which | nave already made some refer 
ence, there has of co irse been all along 
another large item of time consumption 
o be charged up to his duties as a teach- 
od These, to be sure, are SsOMmeW hat less 
exacting in the case of a German univer 
sity professor than they are in corre 
sponding positions in Eneland or Amer 
here Thus, outside the hours of teach 
ing, Professor Haeckel has all along been 
able to find about eight hours a day for 
personal original research. When he 
told) Professor Huxley so in the day of 
their early friendship, Huxley exclaimed ; 
Then you ought to be the happiest man 
alive. Why, Lean find at most but two 
hours a day to use for mivself !” 

So much for the difference between 
German methods of teaching, where the 
university professor usually confines his 
contact with the pupils to an hour's lee 
ture each day, and the English system, 
according to which the lecturer is a teach 
erin other ways as well. Yet it must be 
added that in this regard Professor Haeck 
el is not an orthodox German, for his con 
tact with his students is by no means con 
fined to the lecture hour. Indeed, if one 
would see him at his best, he must go not 
to the leeture-hall, but to the laboratory 
proper during the hours when Professor 
Haeckel personally presides there, and 
brings knowledge and inspiration to the 
eager band of young dissectors who gather 
there It will perhaps seem strange to 
the reader to be told that the hours on 
whieh this occurs are from nine till one 
o'cloek of a day which is perhaps not de 
voted to classroom exercises in any other 
school of Christendom whatever—name 
lv, the Sabbath It is interesting to re 
fleet what would be the comment on such 
a procedure in London, forexample, where 
the underground railway trains even must 
stop running during the hours of morn 
ing service But Jena is not London, 
and, as Professor Haeckel says,** In Jena 
one is free It pleases us to have our 
Sabbath service in our tabernacle of sei 
ence 

All question of time aside, it is a fa 
vored body of young men who occupy the 
benches in the laboratory during Profes 
sor Haeckel’s unique Sunday morning 
service Each student has before him a 
microscope and a specimen of the partie 
ular animal that is the subject of the 


morning's lesson Let us say that the 


subject this morning is the crayfish In 


addition to the specimens with which the 
students are provided, and which each 
will dissect for himself under the profes 
sor’s guidanee, there are scattered about 
the room, on the various tables, all man 
ner of specimens of allied creatures, such 
as crabs, lobsters, and the like. There are 
dissected specimens also of the craytish, 
each preparation showing a different set 
of organs, exhibited in preserving-fluids., 
Then there are charts hung all about the 
room illustrating on a magnified seale, 
by diagram and picture, all phases of the 
anatomy of the subjects under discussion, 
The entire atmosphere of the place this 
morning smacks of the crayfish and his 
allies. 

The session begins with a brief off-hand 
discussion of the general characteristics 
and affinities of the group of arthropoda, 
of which the craylish is a member. Then 
perhaps the professor calls the students 
about him, and gives a demonstration of 
the curious phenomena of hypnotism as 
applied to the crayfish, through which a 
living specimen, when held for a few mo 
ments in a constrained attitude, will pass 
into a rigid ** tranee,”’ and remain stand 
ing on its head, or in any other grotesque 
position, for an indefinite period, until 
aroused by a blow on the table, or other 
shock. Such are some of the little asides, 
so to speak, with which the virile teacher 
enlivens his subject and gives it broad hu 
man interest. Now each student turns to 
his microscope and his individual dissee 
tion, and the professor passes from one 
investigator to another, with comment, 
suggestion, and eriticism; answering 
questions, propounding anatomical enig 
mas for solution—enlivening, vivifying, 
inspiring the entire situation. 

As the work proceeds, Professor Haeckel 
now and again calls the attention of the 
entire class to some particular phase of 
the subject just passing under their indi 
vidual observation, and, in the most in 
formal of talks, illustrated on blackboard 
and chart, clears up any lurking myster 
ies of the anatomy, or enlivens the sub 
ject with an incursion into the physiology, 
embryology, or comparative morphology 
of the parts under observation Thus 
by the close of the session the student has 
acquired something far more than a mere 
first-hand knowledge of the anatomy of the 
erayfish—though that in itself were much. 
He has gained an insight also into a half 


dozen allied subjects. He has learned to 
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look on the crayfish as a link in a living 
ehain a ecreature with physiological, psy 
chological, ontological, affinities that give 
ita human interest not hitherto suspected 
by the novitiate. And when the entire 
series of Sunday morning ‘services ” has 
been carried through, one Order after an 
other of the animal kingdom being simi 
larly made tribute, the favored student 
has gone far toward the goal of a truly 
philosophical zoology, as different from 
the old-time dry-bones anatomy as the 
living crayfish is different from the dead 
shell which it casts off in its annual 
moulting-time. 
IV. 

What, then, is the essence of this ** phil 
osophieal zoology,” of which Haeckel is 
the greatest living exponent and teach 
er, and of which his pupils are among 
the most active promoters? In other 
words, what is the real status, and the 
import and meaning—the raison étre. 
if you will—of the science of zoology to 
dav? 


To clear the ground for an answer to 
that question one must glance backward, 
say half a century, and note the status of 
the zoology of that day, that one may see 
how utterly the point of view has changed 


Since then: what different thing ZOOLOGY 
has become in our veneration from what 
it was, for example, when voung Haeckel 
was a student at Jena back in the fifties. 
At that time the science of zoology was a 
conglomeration of facts and observations 
about living things, grouped about a set 
of specious and sadly mistaken principles 
It was held, following Cuvier, that the 
beings of the animal kingdom had been 
created in accordance with five precon 
ceived tvpes—the vete brate, with a spinal 
column; the articulate, with jointed body 
and members, as represented by the famil 
iar crustaceans and insects; the mollusean, 
of which the oyster and the snail are famil 
iarexamples: the radiate, with its axially 
disposed members, as seen in the star-fish ; 
and the low, almost formless protozoon, 
most of whose representatives are of mi 
croscopic size Each of these so-called 
classes was supposed to stand utterly Iso 
lated from the others, as the embodiment 
of a distinet and tangible idea So, too, 


of the lesser groups or orders ithin each 


elass. and of the still more subordinate 


groups, named, technically, families, gen- 


era, and, finally, the individual species 


That the grouping of species into these 


groups Was more or less arbitrary was of 
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course to some extent understood ; vet it 
Was not q iestioned DY the general run of 
zoologists that a genus, for example, rep 
resented a truly natural group of species 
that had been created as variations upon 
one idea or plan, much as an architect 
make “a Varle of houses, no one 
exactly like any other, vet all conforming 
toa particular type or genus of architect 
ure—for example, the Gothic or the Ro 
That each of the groups de 
fined by the classifiers had such status as 
this was the stock doctrine of zoology, as 
also that the indivy idual species making up 
the groups, and hence the groups them 
selves, maintained their individual identi 
tv absolutely unaltered from the moment 
of their creation, throughout all successive 
venerations, to the end of their racial ex 
istence 

Such being the fundamental conception 
of zoology, it remained only for the in 
vestigator to study each individual spe 
cies with an eye to its affinities with other 
species, that each might be assigned by a 
scientific classification to the particular 
place in the original scheme of creation 
whieh it was destined to occupy. Once 
such affinities have been correctly deter 
mined and interpreted for all species, the 
zoological elassification would then be 
complete for all time. <A survey of the 
completed schedule of classification would 
show ata glance the details of the precon 
ceived system in accordance with which 
the members of the animal kingdom were 
created—and zoology would be a “fin 
ished” science 

In the application of this relatively 
simple scheme, to be sure, no end of diffi 
culties were encountered Each higher 
animal is composed of so many members 
and organs, of such diverse variations, 
that naturalists could never agree among 
themselves as to just where a balance of 
aflinities between resemblances and dif- 
ferenees should be struek: whether, for 
example, a viven species varied SO much 
from the type species of a genus—say the 
cenus Gothie house as to belong proper- 
ly to an independent genus—say Roman 
esque house—or whether, on the other 
hand, its divergencies were still so out- 
weighed by its resemblances as to permit 
of its retention as an aberrant member of 
genus number one Perpetual quibbling 
over these matters was quite the order of 
the dav, no two authorities ever agreeing 


as to details of elassification. The sole 


point of agreement was that preconceived 
types were in q iestion— if Onis the zool 
ogists could ever determine just what 
these types were Meantime the student 
who supposed classifications to be matters 
of moment, and who laboriously learned 
to label the animals and birds of his ac 
quaintance with an authoritative Latin 
hame, Was perpe tually ob] ged to unlearn 
What he had aequired as a new classifies 
brought new resourees of hair splitting 
pursuit of a supposed type or ideal to bear 
on the subject W here, for example, our 
great ornithologists of the early part of 
the century, such as Wilson and Audu 
bon, had classed all our numerous hawks 
Ina genus Falco, later students split the 
group up Into humerous venera just how 
many it is impossible to say. as no two 
authorities agreed on that point. Wilson, 
could he have come back a generation 
after his death, would have found himself 
quite at a Joss to converse with his sue 
cessors about the birds he knew and loved 
so well, using their technical names- 
though the birds themselves had not 
changed 

Notwithstanding all the differenees of 
opinion about matters of detail, however, 
there was nevertheless substantial agree 
ment about the broader outlines of classi 
fications, and it might fairly enough have 
been hoped that some day, when longer 
study had led to finer diserimination, the 
mysteries of all the types of creation 
would be fathomed But then, while 
this hope still seemed far enough from 
realization, Charles Darwin came forward 
with his revolutionizing doetrine—and 
the whole time-honored myth of * types” 
of creation vanished in thin air. It be 
came clear that the zoologists had been 
attemptinga task utterly Sisvphean. They 
had sought to establish ‘* natural groups” 
where groups do not exist in nature. They 
were eagerly peering after an ideal that 
had no existenee outside their imagina 
tion. Their barriers of words could not 
be made to conform to barriers of nature 
because in nature there are no barriers. 

What, then, was to be done? Should 
the whole fabrie of classification be aban 
doned? Clearly not, since there can be 
no science without classification of facts 
about labelled groupings, however arbi 
trary. Classification, then, must be re 
tained, perfected; only in future it would 
be remembered that any classification 


must be more or less arbitrary, and in a 
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sense false: that it is at best only a ver 
hal convenience, not the embodiment of 
a final ideal If, for ex unple we consider 
the very natural” group of birds e¢om 
monly called hawks, we are quite j istitied 
in dividing this group into several genera 
or minor each composed of sever 
al species more like one another than like 
the members of other groups of species 

that is, of other wenera But in so doing 
we must remember that if we could trace 
the ancestry of our various: species of 


hawks we should find that 


hn the remote 
past the differences that now separate the 
groups had been less and 1eSs marked, 
and originally quite non-existent, all the 
various species having sprung from a 
common ancestor. The genera of today 
are cousin groups, let us say; but the par 
ents of the existing species were of one 
brood, brothers and. sisters And what 
applies Lo the Lroups called erenera 
applies also, going farther into the past, 
to all larger groups as well; so that in 
the last analysis, all existing creatures 
being really the evolved and modified de 
scendants of one primordial UN pe. it may 
be said that all animate creatures are, as 
Lamarek long aco claimed, ouly varieties 
of asingle kind. In this broadened view 
the details of elassification cease to have 
the importance once auseribed to them, 
and the quibblings of the eclassitiers seem 
amusing rather than serious 

Yet the changed point of view left the 
subject by no means barren of interest 
For if multitudinous ereatures of the liv 
ing world are but diversified twiglets of a 
great tree of ascent, spread by branching 
from a common root, at least it is worth 
knowing what larger branches each group 
of itwiglets —representing a genus, let us 
say—has sprung from. partieular, 
since the topmost twig of the tree is rep 
resented by man himself and his nearest 
relatives, is it of human interest to in 
quire just what branches and main stems 
will be come upon in tracing back the 
lineage of this particular offshoot This 
attempt had perhaps no vast vital impor 
tanee, in the utilitarian sense in which 
these terms are oftenest used ; but at least 
it had human interest. Important or 
otherwise, it was the task that lay open 
to zoology. and apparently its only task, 
so soon as the Darwinian hypothesis had 
made good its status. 


The man who first took this task in 
hand, and who has most persistently and 
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wisely followed it, and hence the man 
who became the recognized leader in the 
field of the new zoology, was, as 1 have 
already intimated, Professor Haeckel 
His hypothetical tree of man’s lineage 
tracing the ancestry of the human family 
back to the earliest geological times and 
the lowest orders of beings has been fa 
miliar now for just a third of a century. 
It was at first confessedly only a tentative 
genealogy, With many weak limbs and 
untraced branches It was improved 
from time to time as new data came to 
hand, through studies of paleontology, of 
embryology, and of comparative anat 
Omi It will be of interest, then, to 
inquire just what is its status to-day, and 
to eXamine briethy Professor Haeckel’s 
owh most recent pronouncement regard 
ing it. 

Perhaps it is not worth our while here 
to go too far down toward the root of the 
cenealogical tree to begin our 
So long as it is admitted that the remote 
ancestry is grounded in the lowest forms 
of organisms, it perhaps does not ereatly 
matter to the average reader that there 
are dark places in the lineage during the 
period when our ancestor had not yet de 
veloped a spinal column—when, in other 
words, he had not attained the dignity of 
the lowest fish Neither, perhaps, need we 
mourn greatly that the exact branch by 
whieh our reptilian or amphibian non 
Mammalian ancestor became the first and 
most primitive of mammals is still hid 
den in unexplored recesses of early strata, 
The most patrician monarch of today 
would not be greatly disturbed as to just 
who were his ancestors of the days of the 
cave-dweller. It is when we come a lit 
tle nearer home that the question begins 
to take on its seemingly personal signifi 
cance, Questions of grandparents and 
grandparents concern the patrician 
very closely. And so all along the ques- 
tion that has interested the average cas 
ual investigator of the Darwinian theory 
has been the question as to man’s imme 
diate ancestor—the parents and grandpar 
ents of our race, so to speak Hence the 
linking of the word ** monkey ” with the 
phrase Darwinian theory in the popu 
lar mind: and henee, also, the interpreta 
tion of the phrase ** missing link “in rela 
tion to man’s ancestry, as applying only 
to our nearest ancestor, and not to any 
other of the gaps in the cenealogical 
chain. 
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What, then, is the present status of 
Haeckel’s genealogical tree regarding 
mans most direct ancestor? Krom what 
non-human parent did the human race 
directly spring? That is aquestion that has 
proved itself of lasting and vital human 
interest. It is a question that for a long 
time was answered only with a hypoth- 
esis, but which Professor Haeckel to-day 
professes to be able to answer with a 
decisive and aflirmative citation, not of 
theories, but of facts In a word, it is 
claimed that man’s immediate ancestor 
is now actually upon record; that the 
much-heralded missing iink” is miss 
Ing ho longer 

The principal single document, so to 
speak, on whieh this claim is based con 
sists of the now famous skull and thigh 
bone which the Dutch surgeon Dr. Eu 
gene Dubois discovered, about five vears 
ago, in the tertiary strata of the island 
of Java. Tertiary strata, it should be ex 
plained had never hitherto vielded any 
fossils bordering on the human type; but 
this now famous skeleton was unmistak- 
ably akin to the human. The thigh, in 
particular, taken by itself, would have 
been pronounced by any competent anat 
omist to be of human origin. Unques 
tionably the individual who bore it had 
been accustomed to take an erect attitude 
in walking. And yet the skull was far 
inferior in size and shape to that of 
any existing tribe of man; was, indeed, 
rather of a simian type, though, on the 
other hand, of about twiee the capacity 
of the sicull of any existing ape. In a 
word, it seemed clear that the creature 
whose part skeleton had been found by 
Dr. Dubois was of a type intermediate 
between the lowest existing man and the 
highest existing man-apes. It was, in 
short, the actual prototype of that hypo 
thetical creature which Haeckel, in his 
genealogical tree, had christened Pithe- 
canthropus—the ape-man. As sueh it 
was christened Pithecanthropus erectus, 
the erect ape-man. 

Now the discovery of this remarkable 
form did not make Professor Haeckel 
any more certain that some such form 
had existed than he was thirty years be- 


fore, when he christened a hypothetical 
subject with the title now taken by a 


tangible claimant sut after all there is 
something very taking about a prophecy 
fulfilled, and so the appearance of Pithe 


canthropus erectus created no small sen 


sation in the zoological world. He was 
hailed by Haeckel and his followers as 
the veritable ‘* missing link,” and as such 
gained immediate notoriety. But on the 
other hand a reactionary party at once 
attacked him with the most bitter ani 
madversions, denouncing him as no true 
ancestor of man, with a bitterness that is 
hard to understand, considering that the 
origin of man from some lower form has 
long ceased to be matter of controversy. 
* Pithecanthropus is at least half an 
ape!” they cried, with the clear implica- 
tion of “‘anything but an ape for an 
ancestor!” 

| confess I have always found it lard 
to understand just why this peculiar aver 
sion should always be held against the 
unolfending ape tribe. Why it would 
not be quite as satisfactory to find one’s 
ancestor in an ape, as in the alternative 
lines of, for example, the cow, or the 
hippopotamus, or the whale, or the dog, 
or the rat, has always been a mystery. 
Yet the fact of this prejudice holds. Prob 
ably we dislike the ape because of the 
very patency of his human affinities. The 
poor relation is objectionable not so much 
because he is poor as because he is a re 
lation. So perhaps it is not the ape 
ness, so to speak, of the ape that is ob- 
jectionable, but rather the humanness. 
In any event the aversion has been mat 
ter of common notoriety ever since the 
Darwinian theory became fully accepted; 
it showed itself now with renewed force 
against poor Pithecanthropus. A halt 
score of objections were launched against 
him. It is needless to rehearse them 
now, since they were all met valiantly, 
and the final verdict saw the new-comer 
triumphantly ensconced in man’s ances 
tral halls, as the oldest sojourner there 
who has any title to be spoken of as 
“human.” He is only half human, to 
be sure—a veritable ape-man, as his name 
implies—but exactly therein lies his al 
together unique distinction. He is the 
embodiment of that ‘‘missing link” 
whose non-appearance hitherto 
given so much comfort to the sceptical. 

Perhaps some crumbs of comfort may 
be found by the reactionists in the fact 
that it is not held by Professor Haeckel, 
or by any other competent authority, 
that the link which Pithecanthropus 
supplies welds man directly with any ex 
isting man-ape—with gorilla, chimpan- 
zee, or orang. It is held that these high- 
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eXisting apes are side branches, so to 
y, of the ancestral tree, who developed, 
in their several ways, contemporaneous! y 
but not 
roval line. 


Lh our direct ancestors, 


of the 


are 


Lhemselves 


airectty 


The existing ape that has clung closest 
to the direct ancestral ty pe of our own 
race, It appears, is the gibbon—a creature 


far less objectionable in that role because 
of the very paucity of his human charac 
to the 


Gibbonlike fossil apes are known, 


teristics as revealed casual ob 
server 

in Strata representing a time some mill- 
ious of years antecedent to the epoch of 
Pithecauthropus even, which are held to 
of the line through 


Pithecanthropus, and the hypo 


be directly roval 
which 
thetical Homo stupidus, and the known 
Homo neande rthalensis, and lastly $ proud 
Homo SU us himself, have descended, 


Thus Professor Haeckel is able to make 
the affirmation, as he did last year before 
the International Zoological Congress in 
Cambridge, that man’s line of descent is 
how clearly traced, from a stage back in 
the eocene time when our ancestor was 
than half to the 
ape’s estate, down to the time of true hu 
There 


‘a missing link.’ 


not yet more arrived 


longer 

The 
pliyletic continuity of the primate stem, 
the 
himself, is a historical faet.” 


added 


development ho 


exists,” he 


savVs, 


from oldest lemurs down to man 


It should perhaps be that the 


force of this) rather startling conelu- 
Sion rests by no means exclusively 
upon the finding of Pithecanthropus 
and the other fossils, nor indeed upon 


any paleontological evidence whatever. 
furnish data of a very 
kind, but the 
in its totality imeludes also a 


These of course 


tangible and convincing 
evidence 
host of data from the realms of embry 
data 
which, as already suggested, enabled Pro 


ology and comparative anatomy 
fessor Haeckel to predicate the existence 
of Pithecanthropus long in advance of 
Whether the more 
remote gaps in the chain of man’s ances- 


his actual discovery. 
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try will be bridged in a manner similar] 
with pre 
dications, it remains for future discover 


in accord Professor Haeckel’s 
ies of zoologist and paleontologist to de 
In any event, the recent find 
ings have added an increment of 
to that 
Professor Haeckel is the greatesl living 


termine, 


philosophical zoology of whieh 


exponent. 

This tracing of genealogies is doubtless 
the most spectacular feature of the new 
bh that the 
establishment of lines of evolution is at 


Zoology, vet it must be clear 
best merely a preparation for the all-im 
portant question, Why have these crea 
That 
question goes to the heart of the new 
A partial answer 

by Darwin in 
natural seleetion. 
But this doctrine, while explaining the 


tures, man included, evolved at all? 


zoological philosophy. 


was of course given 


his great doctrine of 
preservation of favorable variations, made 
no attempt to account for the variations 
themselves. Professor Haeckel’s contri 
bution to the subject consisted in the re 
vival of the doctrine of Lamarck—that 
individual variations, in to en 
vironmental transmitted 
to the offspring, and thus furnish the 
material upon which, applying Darwin's 
principle, evolution may This 
Lamarek-Haeckel doctrine under a 
cloud for a recent deeade during the brief 


response 


influences, are 


proceed, 


Was 


passing of the Weismannian myth, but it 
has now emerged, and stands as the one 
recognized factor in the origin of those 
variations Whose cumulative preservation 
through natural selection has resulted in 
the evolution of organic forms 

But may there not be other factors, as 
vet unrecognized, that supplement the 
Lamarekian and Darwinian principles 
in bringing about this marvellous evolu 
That, it would 
the most vital question that the philo 
sophical zoology of our generation must 
hand on to the twentieth century. 
to-day not even Professor Haeckel him 
self can give it answer. 


tion of beings? seem, IS 
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LONELINESS 


BY FRANCES 


Hk 


greatest 


height of loneliness and 


BACON PAINE 


loss is not 


To stand alone and look ahead through empty years— 


But side by side to live with one who does not know 
The burden of your silences, your grief of unshed tears. 
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THE DESPERATE JIM PANTHER 


BY HAYDEN 


NE of the stories which Mr. Milo Bush 

used to tell was concerning a certain 

Jim Panther, who formerly infested 

the town. That such a man had act- 
ually existed I know to be a fact, but I can- 
not vouch for all of the details of Mr. Bush’s 
narrative. It sounded reasonable, however, 
as he told it though, for the matter of that, 
everything he told sounded reasonable, even 
when it related to how he (the speaker) had 
formerly earned his living by work. 


This here Jim Panther.” Mr. Bush 
would begin, “was enterprising as hen 
with one chicken. Always up to some 
money-making dodge. Honest as a_ sorrel 


hoss, but just naturally a business man. 
When the panic struck the town and two 
faro banks closed, and people lost contidence, 
and Deacon Tupper was detected using 
a false crown in his hat when taking up the 
collection Sunday morning, Jim kep’ right 
on and never squealed. Sold an Eastern 
man who wanted a farm the land which had 
been reserved for the Pleasant Prospect 
Cemetery, and got an Englishman into a 
poker game, and—well, the next day you 
might ’a’ hung that Britisher over a clothes- 
line and put two tramps a-walloping him 
with these here rattan carpet-beaters, and 
they couldn't ‘a’ pounded a penny out of 
him. Jim Panther never set around and 
croaked about the tariff, or said that the 
government ought to make buckwheat cakes 
legal tender. 

* You see, in them days there was a good 
many Eastern tourists and suchlike out 
here, and a genyooine live town with live 
folks in it being new to them, they gawked 
around a good deal and asked questions, and 
vot in the way, and wondered at this and 
that. They was great hands to buy things 
to take home—Injun fixings, and big hats. 
and bear-skins, and Mexican spurs, and oth 
er stuff. Jim had been running a small 
Injun-sealp factory for some time as a kind 
of a side issue, but competition was brisk 
and prime scalps got down to sixty cents 
apiece. Besides, some man went to putting 
celluloid scalps on the market instead of the 
genyvooiner horse-hide scalp, and this spoiled 
the business. So Jim set to thinking, and 
talked matters over with his brother Bill 
and the city marshal. The next dav he blos 
somed out wearing a red shirt. and a big 
hat, and a gun in his belt as big as a jint 
of stove-pipe, and with thirty-nine notches 
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filed in the barrel. Then he stood about on 
the corner and = looked gloomy and disap 
pinted, and peered up and down the street 
as if he was looking for the feller that had 
said he wasn’t a gentleman and an honest 
citizen. 

* Well, we seen our duty and we done it, 
as Judge Parker used to say in his Fourth- 
of-July speeches. Of course the tourists be- 
gun to ask questions—yvyou can't shut off a 
tourist’s questioner. * W-w-ot is the person 
on the corner armed with the large pistol?’ 
they would say. we says, keerless- 
like, ‘that’s only Rattlesnake Jim.’ * Er-er, 
wot is them notches on the barrel of his 
weepon?’ the tourist would go on. * Oh,’ 
savs we,” Just where he’s count of the men 
he’s shot, that’s all” * How—how many’ 
says the tourist. ‘Thirty-nine, says we; 
‘but don’t speak of it, ‘cause he don’t want 
nothing said till he’s made it an even forty.’ 
Then the tourist would go off and tell the 
other tourists, and soon they all was talk- 
ing about Rattlesnake Jim, from Bender's 
Flat, and wondering if he'd get his man be- 
fore supper. By-and-by Jim stuck a file be- 
hind his ear just to have it handy for the 
next notch, and the fool tourists got more 
interested. 

* In a hour or so .Jim’s brother comes loaf- 
ing down the street with another big gun. 
Soon as they see each other they both yells, 
and yanks out their weepons, and they go 
bang! right together, and Jim flops down on 
his back, and the brother travels off rapid. 
The marshal steps up, puts his hand on 
Jim's heart, rises solemn, takes off his hat 
and lays it on Jim’s breast to cover the 
wound, and says in a choky voice: * Gents, 
the bravest man that ever looked throo a 
collar is no more. No more, gents!  Rat- 
tlesnake Jim is dead,’ and he mops his eves 
with his elbow. Then he stoops over again, 
and picks up the weepon and runs his thumb 
along the barrel, and then goes on: * Thin 
tv -nine, feller - citizens. And he longed 
to make it forty. Truly, truly, death loves 
a shining mark! He was my friend, gents. 
After life’s fitting fever he sleeps like a 
top!’ and here he busts out and regularly 


boo-hoos for a minute or two. Then he 
goes on: ‘ But Rattlesnake Jim was a poor 
man: poor, but honest. He gave much in 


charity but kep’ little for himself. He often 
said to me, * Old hoss, when I am gone sell 
my effects and give me decent burial.” This 
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t. gents. Does any threat and began again. “* Oh for—a 
You ought to see them  thou—" and she was an octave low, whils 
of a minute one of — her voice sounded as if it was lost in her 
SoO, while we cat boots Just then a defunet sto k-broker in 
the hotel, where he the crowd of listeners jumped to his feet 
ordered retreshments fo the ana cried out “Start her at fire hundred, 
sent for bottle of arniea to old lady ul see it vou cant shove her off 
it the sice ilk 
lwo ifter he vas shot 
ifter hat rHE LITTLE ONES 
< He mig a got rich if he'd “My dear, vou have been very naughty 
um orke But e couldnt vou must ask God to make vou a good 
verity Ins doon having a hai child a fond mother, on bidding her 
tll on to id got so he ke p on little eirl wood night. 
cigal he was a-laving he next morning the child announeed. 
and kicked iuse the marshal’s * Mamma. | asked God last night to make 
ed on it and put it out.” me a good child, and He answered me.” 
* How did He answer you?” 
“Why. He said, ‘Great Seott! T know 
rIMELY SUGGESTION 
many little girls worse than vou are! 
camp meeting there were elderly wo Another child had been warned by his 
at the front in oak-split rock mother not to ask a visitor why he had only 
We found out later that they one eve. or one leg, as he had already done 
he choir, for when the parson this. to the great confusion of the unfortu 


thousand nate guest 


one of these elderly le Little boy (musing). “Can I say any 
the tune, thing, mamma, if he hasn't anv head?” 
a—" She had struck the high Vother. * Yes; in that case you can ask 
cleared her all vou choose.” 


DIMPLETON 
INGLEY. 


DIMPLETON. 


TIME TO TALK 


* Mrs. Von Blumer has had trouble with her servants.” 
\re you going over to talk to her about it?” 
‘No. I am going to wait until I have trouble of my own.” 
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EDGAR AND HIS NEW PICTURE-BOOK 


The walrus hath two great teeth 


growing from its m 


uth and down; 


The goat hath two teeth quite as large that start up trom its crown.’ 


A GOOD REASON 


In an old New England town a couple 
celebrated recently their golden wedding. 
In addition to some strictly appropriate 
golden gifts they received many articles of 
silver, among them no less than thirteen 
berry-spoons, which made an imposing ar 
ray when laid out in a row for inspection 
and admiration. 

\ neighbor went home and told his wife 
that “ Folks must have thought Rufus and 
Abigail had darned big mouths.” 


PRESENCE OF MIND 


Ir there be one thing that IT more than 
another admire, it is the having one’s wits 
about one perhaps because never had 
mine. To be possessed only of Vesprit 
descaliers is simply an aggravation. 

As illustrative of ready-witted men IT re- 
eall an incident that | have often told but 
never published. Let me do that now in 
justice to one that is gone. 

In company with the late J. R. Osgood I 
once of an evening dropped in at Wallack’s 
old Fourteenth Street theatre. We could 
get no seats, as there was standing room 
only. At the end of the first act two orches 
tra seats were vacant in front, and we walk- 
ed down and took them. Barely were we 
seated when two gentlemanly-looking voung 
men came down the aisle and addressed me. 


* Beg pardon, but have you checks for 
those seats?” 

I was on the point of rising when Osgood 
replied, No. Have you?” 

They hadn't It was merely a bit of su 
preme blutf. But how few would have had 
the readiness to meet and parry it 

JouN PAUL. 


BRINGING THEM TO ORDER 


* CORPOREAL punishment is out of date, 
eh?” began Boggles, retleetively. * Well, 
mavbe it is—maybe it is. But I often won- 
der how the old-time pedagogue would have 
got along without it. Why, thirty or forty 
vears ago the teacher who set out to run a 
district school by moral suasion alone, with 
bireh gads and other instruments of torture 
barred out. would have wound up in a hos 
pital or a lunatic aslvum inside of a 
week ! 

“Tt required physical force and plenty of 
it at that time to successfully carry a school 
through the prescribed term. The winter 
terms, when the larger boys—who were kept 
at work during the summer—attended, were, 
of course. the worst. and at the little road 
side earavansary of knowledge where I ac 
quired the few hunks of edueation I’ve got 
inside of my noddle, and the scars that 
adorn the outside of it, IT have known of 
three or four teachers being turned out by 
the scholars in one winter. 


| | 
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‘Some of them taught from three to four 
and some of them only that number 
of days, before they found themselves repos 


weeks 


ing in a snow-bank outside and the school 
house door locked behind them. | have a 
pretty fair recollection, however, of one able- 


who came wih 


after several others had been compelled 


bodied pedagogue along one 


ter 


to walk the plank, as it were, and grabbed 
right hold where they had left off, and 
brought order out of chaos in a most per- 


emptory and forthwith manner. 


* His 


name was William J. Stebbins 
commonly known as Stebbins or * Bill,’ 
whichever came the handiest—and he was a 


six-footer, a boxer, and a gentleman of grit 
and ready who would not have 
hesitated to tackle anything from a_ side- 
hill plough to a cyclone. 

“When Stebbins 
school-room 


resources, 


took possession of the 
from which his latest prede- 
cessor had taken an unceremonious departure 
(assisted by some of the larger boys) only 
the day before, it was quite evident that he 
meant business from the word go. He didn't 
bluster around and begin to preach or lay 
down a long set of rules and regulations. but 
calmly removing his coat, and replacing it 


THE PERFIDY 


SIMPLE 


BY GUY 
CONVENIENTLY near to where 
Young dwelt 
There was to be a county fair, 
And Simple Simon felt 
That to the fair he ought to go 
In all Sunday clothes, and 
Determined to behold the show, 
He put them on and went. 
One half his clothes were borrowed, and the 
other lent.) 


Simple Simon 


his so, 
half were 


He heard afar the cheerful sound 
Of horns that people blew, 


He saw the horses swing around 
\ cirele, two and two, 
He saw balloons arise, and if 


He scented with a gentle sniff 
The smells of pies, what is the dif 
ference to me or vou: 
You cannot say my verse is false, because T 
know it’s true.) 


\s Simple Simon nearer came 

lo these attractive smells, 
Avoiding every little game 

Men plaved with walnut shells, 
He felt a sudden longing rise: 
The sparkle in his eager eves 
Betraved the fact he vearned for pies. 
The eve the tells. 


secret 


("Tis known the pie of county fairs all other 
pies excels. ) 
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by a tight-fitting jacket which displayed his 
muscular cde velopment to the best advantage, 
he stepped out in front of the blackboard 
and quietly announced: 

‘Young ladies and gents, ‘specially the 
vents, I feel that it’s only fair and square to 
inform you on the start that this here arena 
of knowledge will be run strictly accordin’ to 
the Marquis of Queensbury’s rules hereafter, 


and no gougin’ or hittin’ below the belt will 
be allowed. [ may not know much about 
handlin’ a birch rod, but when it comes to 


boxin’ | can hit harder and quicker and in 
more places at once than any man in sixteen 


counties; and if any gent desires anything 
in that line, all hes got to do is to toss a 
spit ball in the ring or start a disturbance 


of any kind, and I will strive in my humble 
way to accommodate him. 

"That's all, young ladies and gents, ‘spe 
cially the gents, as [ said before. And now 
Reading Class No. 1 will please advance 
from their corner and grapple with their 
first 

* Reading No. 1 obeyed in silence, 
and Stebbins, during the balance of the term, 
had the most orderly school ever known in 
that district.” WILL S. GIDLEY. 


lesson.’ 
Class 


PRACTISED 
SIMON 


BY 


CARRYL 


So when he saw upon the road, 
Some fifty feet away, 
A pieman, Simple Simon strode 
Toward him, shouting, Hey! 
What kinds?” as lordly as a prince. 
The pieman said, “ ve pumpkin, mince, 
Blueberry. apple, lemon, quince,” 
And, showing his array, 


He added: “Won't you try them, sir? 
They're very nice to-day.” 
Now Simon's tastes were most profuse, 
And so, by way of start, 
He ate two eakes. a charlotte-russe, 


Two buns, the better part 
Of one big gingerbread, a pair 
Of lady-fingers, an éclair, 
And six assorted pies, and there, 
His hand upon his heart, 
He paused to choose between an apple dump- 
ling and a tart. 


Observing that upon his tray 
The goods were growing few, 
The pieman cried, [beg to say 
That patrons such as you 
One does not meet in many a moon. 
Pray. won't vou try this macaroon?” 
But. guile suspecting, changed his tune 
And added. * What is due. 
I beg respectfully to say’s a dollar twenty- 
two.” 


| 


Then Simple Simon put a curb 
Upon his appetite, 
And turning with an air superb, 
He suddenly took flight, 
While o’er his shoulder this absurd 
And really most offensive word 
Was all the trusting pieman heard 
To soothe his bitter plight: 
“Perhaps I should have said before 
pies are out of sight.” 


The moral is a simple one, 
But still of consequence, 
For Simple Simon’s sense of fun 


Was certainly immense 


Though, blaming his deceitful guise, 


You scorn him with reproving eyes 

And with the pieman sympathize, 

Yet was the latter dense: 

For only they eat tarts and pies who haven't 
any cents. 
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A PATRIOT’S REQUEST 


‘TIT HAD been instructed to report, by sun 
rise, at General Stonewall Jackson's head 
quarters for special courier duty,” said Cap 


tain D and repairing thither, found the 


general and staff in the saddle, ready to 
move to the front 1 was ordered to follow; 
and the general, mounted on ‘old Sorrel,’ pull 
ed his cap visor down, and set off at a sharp 
gallop, with the rest of us at his heels. The 
army Was in motion, and the road frequent 
ly so crowded with troops as to render it 
necessary for us to make a detour to one 
side And as we were dashing through a 
tield of oats, | observed a fat old farmer. 
with flaming countenance, making his way 
from his house to the road-side to intercept 


ls \s we rode up. he opened the Vials of 
his wrath and rated us roundly for * a-rid 
in’? through his oats. The general mild 


ly replied that he regretted the necessity for 
riding through the field, but that the road 
was blocked with soldiers, and it was im 
portant for us to reach the front. But old 
Hayseed’s dander was up, and he would ac 
cept no apology: and declaring that * ef old 
Stonewall himself were to ride through them 
oats” he would report him, demanded the ven 


eral’s name. am General Jackson,’ was 
the reply. *Not Stonewall!” said the old 
fellow, dubiously. ‘IT am sometimes so 
* Well, general’ said the farmer. 


his voice trembling with emotion, * I had no 
idee it was you when [ spoke rough like | 
did: an’ I axes a thousand pardons ; an’ Vl 
take it as a partickler favor ef vou “ill jess 
trample down all them oats.” The general 
again expressed regret for the injury done, 
and pressed on, leaving the persistent old 
soul insisting that he should * trample down 
all them oats.’ ” 


rHE COCKTAIL IN ENGLAND 


IN these days of boat-races and the Mon- 
roe doctrine, international complications 
abound. The following instance came to my 
notice at Oxford as an answer to the inno- 
cent question of why Binks was not rowing 
as usual in his college eight. 

* All on account of your extraordinary 
American drinks,” my host answered. * You 
see, if there’s anything Binks likes better 
than rowing seven tellows into a fainting 
fit. it’s putting down Scotch and soda. Last 
vear, however, he had just heard about 
\merican drinks, so after our Bump = sup- 
per and one or two minor affairs of the 
kind. he came round to ou place to get 
Jones to make him some. He said he didn't 
believe the Yankee drinks were any harder 
te carry than Scotch and soda. 

“It happened that Jones, who runs the 
bar, wasn’t in just then: and my own ex 
perience with American drinks was limited to 
the night after the last ‘varsity race. which 
I spent at the Empire Theatre. The bar 
keeper there has a list of eleven drinks, and, 
as I told Binks. only the first three or four 
of them are good. After that, you know, 


they get so incongruous. I hoped this fact 
would get me rid of him, for I had a lot of 
reading on; but thanking me for my advice, 
he said that if Jones didn’t mind he irould 
stick to the first three or four. At this. to 
get him to go, I got out Jones's book, 77 
Barkeeper’s Vade-Mecum, by John Collins 
and read him all the names. He thought 
them all over, and said that he would stick 
to Honey-moon Cocktails, Astral Flights 
Three Yards of Red Flannel, and Corps 
Revivers. 

“In making up the first drink TI got along 
all right until [ came to the gin. Ther 
didn’t seem to be any gin in Jones's whole 
collection of spirits. Hlowever, as Jones had 
all sorts of bottles, from Elliman’s Embro 
cation to pickled zoological specimens, | 
kept hunting till I found what 1 wanted 

“When Binks tasted the cocktail li 
made a wry face and said, ‘It’s bloody 
hen he swallowed it with the air of pulling 
fifty strokes to the minute. I thought that it 
had done for him, but he only said he hoped 
the Astral Flights would taste bette: 
These, you know—I don’t need to tell an 
\merican—come in tumblers, and are madi 
of gin. Binks stuck to his glass as if he 
were rowing a four-mile race, and when hy 
finished it he looked as if he had the mulli 
erubs ‘It’s worse, he said. ‘Um going 
home.” 

“When Jones came in at midnight and 
found the bottles, I didn’t lose much time in 
vetting to Binks’s bedside. With a wrench 
and a groan the poor fellow said that he 
Was feeling better, and then went off into 
a lot of mad stulf about rowing and drinks 
It seemed to comfort him to refleet that we 
can still lick the Yankees at Henley even it 
we can't stand their drinks. You see. what 
| had taken for Jones's gin Was only his 
photographic developer. that’s whi 
Binks hasn't been rowing in the eight.” 

JouN CORBIN 


A BACKWOODS PHILOSOPHER 


In one of the back counties of Virginia 
there lives a worthy couple, whom we will 
call Peter and Mandy Jones. Peter owned 
a small farm a few miles from the village. 
which was the capital of the county, and 
where Peter spent the greater part of his 
time. to the neglect of his farm duties, and 
to the great distress of his worthy spouse 
he generally returned home in a state of in 
toxieation. On one occasion while he was 
absent in the town on a drunken spree, his 
cows were attacked by disease and all of 
them died. Upon his return home his wife 
informed him of the death of the cows, and 
hoping to impress upon him a great moral 
lesson. said. Now. Pete, those cows dying 
that way was a jedgment of the Lord agin’ 
you for vour wicked, drunken doings.” Pete 
meditated for a moment, and then replied, 

* Well, Mandy, ef the Lord has a jedgment 
agin’ me and is willin’ to take it out in cows 
he is welcome to ’em.” And he arose and 
went to town to get drunk again. 
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THE GOLFER'S CALENDAR—JULY 


Listen to the records tumbling! 
‘Tis the Kalends of July, 
And the Champion bee is bumbling 


As the ‘‘ gutties” homeward fly. 
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A SUFFICIENT REASON 


late dis- 
between 


the 
relations 
impecunious Vit 
Washington and ob 
tained from the then President an appoint- 
ment—a * “as he termed it. The 
duties were nominal, the salary liberal, and 
the contented|y waxed old and fat. 
But the breaking out of war rudely and sad- 
lv disturbed his dream of lifetime ease and 
plenty. He deemed it his duty to link his 
fortune with the Confederacy, resigned, 
and hurried back to his ‘ hildhood’s home. 

Too aged and broken to be of service, with- 
out money or influence, simply a burden, his 
not upon with favor, 
and the lines of his life grew exceedingly 
hard About all he possessed was pride. 
Of that he had an unlimited stock. Yet 
somehow he managed to survive until the 
the “onpleasantness.” Then the 
change of affairs and the administration left 
him hopeless, and he suffered exceedingly for 
his customary corn - bread, bacon, and whis- 
key—the last most of all. 
dirty, and nearly starved, he 
meet an officer wearing the blue 
who had known him during his official ea- 
reer, ‘vas greeted kindly and advised to re- 
turn to Washington and seek employment— 
he being literally homeless. 

will you transportation,” 
General “The government will not 
be hard upon so aged and infirm a man; 
you still have some friends in the city, and 
it is the best thing vou can do.” 

“Can't do it, was answered firmly 
and sternly. 

Why can’t you, Colonel 7” 

wouldn't dare to go, sah.” 

‘You need have no fear. No one will 
harm you. All you will have te do is to take 
the required oath, to be pertectly safe.” 

“ Dursent do it, sah,” was repeated with 
emphasis. 

“Who are you afraid of?” 

No one you ever knew, sah, but 
ping his voice into the most mysterious of 
whispers 


SEVERAI 
turbance of 
the North and 
ginia Colonel came to 


years previous to 
the fr iendly 


South an 


sih-e-cu-ree 


colonel 


presence was looked 


close ot 


tagged, 


chanced to 


vive said 


sah,” 


‘but of George, sah: George!” 

* George?” questioned the General, think- 
ing of all high in power. “Who are you 
talking about. Colonel?” 

‘George Washington, sah. When I die. if 
he has ever heard of mv taking the oath he 
will kick me out of heaven; “deed he will. 
sah!” H. BUSHNELL. 


A THRIFTY SOUL 


HANNEMEGAN presides over the portals of 
a large concern, where visitors come merely 
out of curiosity, and it is his duty to show 
them about. One day he had been particu 
larly polite in explaining things to a party of 
gentlemen, and one of them suggested as they 
were leaving that Hannechegan should accom- 
pany them * and have something.” 


Hannehegan shook his head sadly “Sure, 
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The best—the worst—is found in tongue.’ 
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sir.” he said * oi can’t lave me post of juty 

but.” he added, as a bright idea occurred 
to him, “yer moight lave ther proice of it 
wid me, sir.” 


THE TONGUE 


ACCORDING TO RABBI SIMEON 


“Go, bring me from the crowded street 
The choicest morsel man may eat; 
Prepare it for my mid-day meal, 

Let this thy skill and taste reveal!” 
Thus, to his servant, spake the save, 


Renowned for wisdom in his age. 


The willing slave, no longer young, 
Went forth and purchased only tongue; 
Prepared the meal, without a word, 
And bore it to his gracious lord. 


He, silent, ate; and eating, thought 
It strange that only tongue was brought. 


II 


The morrow came: * Go, bring me, sure, 
The vilest dish thou canst procure ; 
Prepare it for mys mid-day feast, 

My mandate change not in the least!” 
Thus, to his servant, spake the sage, 
Renowned for wisdom in his age. 


lV 


Again the crowded street was sought, 
Again tongue—only tongue—was bought: 
Prepared again with skilful hands, 

This servant filled his lord’s commands. 
The master ate; and eating, thought 

It strange that tongue again was brought. 


is it "—thus at length he speaks— 


* Thou dost indulge such senseless freaks? 
I ask the best, and tongue receive ; 


The srorst, and tongue again you give; 


I cannot, surely, understand 
llow this agrees with my command.” 


VI 


* My lerd! for wisdom world-renowned, 


I pray thee think; where can be found 

\ thing so good, so pure, forsooth, 

\s the the tongue of truth? 
And what so bad, so vile, so mean, 

As the bad tongue, impure, unclean ? 


qood tonque, 


Vil 
soth good and bad they are, my lord, 
And thus bave I obeved thy word.” 
The master gravely bowed his head: 
“Tis even thus: thou hast well said; 
In high or low, in old or young, 
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